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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
DIABOLICAL SUGGESTION. 


\ RS. HARDING entered the cosey little paneled chamber, which was 
AV used as a breakfast-room, very early on the morning after Mr. Hol- 
royde’s visit. But although the Abbey-clock had not yet struck eight, 
she found Arthur Holroyde standing in the bay-window, contemplating 
the woody landscape, beautiful in the sunlight of a delicious September 
morning. Men who lead actively wicked lives are generally early 
risers. It is only your passive, negatively bad man—your Charles 
Stuart, or your Rochester—who lie late o’ mornings. Nero must be 
waking early when he has the burning of Rome to arrange for his even- 
ing festival; and Marie Marguerite d’Aubray, Marchioness of Brin- 
villiers, can have little leisure in which to oversleep herself. Arthur 
Holroyde’s life had been a very active one, and the earliest glories of the 
eastern sunlight generally shone upon his waking eyes, and found him 
busy planning the campaign of the day. He was the younger son of a 
younger son, and had never had any money of his own worth speaking 
of; yet he had lived, and had lived the sort of life which, in his esti- 
mation, was a very pleasant one. He had patronised the best trades- 
men, and had been hunted by the best sheriff’s-officers, and had taken 
flight to the pleasantest Continental cities, when the dark hour of 
insolvency came upon him. He had been outlawed, and had spent 
many years of his wicked existence in those foreign resting-places where 
Vice assumes her most graceful shape, and flaunts her brilliant image in 
the very face of poor humdrum Virtue. And he had contrived to enjoy 
himself very tolerably, living from hand to mouth, and picking up his 
money in al] manner of crooked ways, but preserving the whiteness of 
his hands, the perfect symmetry of his slender feet, and the gracious 
sweetness of that smile which had been irresistible to weak womankind 
ever since the penniless undergraduate had left the University with an 
ineffable belief in his own powers, and a profound contempt for his fel- 


low-men—a contempt which he was wise enough to hide under the 
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mask of good-nature. There is nothing more easy to acquire than a 
reputation for good-nature; and, in running for the prize of popularity, 
the man who says agreeable things will always win the race against the 
man who only performs benevolent actions. The fortune of a million- 
aire will not allow the benevolent man to give every body as much as he 
asks for; but the pleasant-spoken man will make himself agreeable to 
the universe, and be none the poorer for the transaction, but in all 
probability very much the richer. All the substantial goodness of a 
Douglas Jerrold will not counterbalance one stinging witticism in the 
mind of the victim who has been stung. Mr. Holroyde had chosen his 
path in life at the outset, and had never swerved from it. For him 
Rochester’s epitaph on his gracious sovereign might have been para- 
phrased. He was a man who never did a civil thing, and never said a 
rude one. He turned as the widow entered the room, and greeted her 
with his delightful smile. 

“How nice this is!” he exclaimed; “I quite relied upon your 
being early this morning, and you have not disappointed me. I have 
been admiring the landscape. Upon my word, Burke’s landed gentry 
have a great deal to be thankful for; and if it were not for the penalty 
they endure in having to pay their debts, would be fitting objects for a 
poor man’s envy. How delicious nature is after rain—so fresh, so 
smiling, so elastic! I always fancy the effect of rain upon nature is 
rather like the influence of ready-money upon mankind—such a balmy, 
revivifying process, you know. And, by the bye, that brings me to what 
I don’t care to talk about—that three hundred and fifty for the Jews.” 

Mrs. Harding took an envelope from her pocket and handed it to 
Arthur Holroyde. He crumpled the paper between his fingers, and 
listened smilingly to the little crackling noise produced by the operation. 

“Yes,” he exclaimed, ‘ ready-money is unquestionably the dew which 
revives the parched and faded spirit. The grass is dry and withered, 
but the genial moisture descends, and the herb is green again. My 
sweetest Blanche, this is more than kind of you,” murmured Mr. Hol- 
royde, as he tore open the envelope; and so perfect was his expression 
of gratitude, that it seemed as if the money extorted from the moody- 
looking widow had been the free tribute of generous friendship. “I 
will not insult you by counting the notes,” he said, as he transferred 
them to a dainty little pocket-book, fragrant with the odour peculiar 
to russia leather. “How much?” 

* All I have in the world, except a few pounds to get me away from 
this place,” answered Mrs. Harding with a gloom of manner which 
would have very much amazed Sir Jasper if he could have beheld it; 
“three hundred pounds. I cannot give you a sixpence more. I couldn’t 
if Godfrey Pierrepoint were in the next room and you threatened to go 
straight to him and betray me.” 

“But I don’t threaten any thing,” replied Mr. Holroyde. “I never 
have threatened, and I cannot imagine any position arising in which I 
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should find myself compelled to threaten. Why, even in that little parable 
of yours about the galley-slave, the runaway’s old acquaintance does 
not threaten. The runaway is a good deal too wise to allow any thing 
of that kind to become necessary. He helps his old chum from time to 
time without grumbling, and his old chum is grateful. I am sorry you 
couldn’t manage three-fifty; but the Jews must be satisfied with the 
three hundred—on account.” 

“ Are you never afraid,” asked Mrs. Harding, looking up at her com- 
panion with dark threatening eyes,—“ are you never afraid that some- 
thing may happen to you—on account of your wickedness?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Holroyde lightly; “all sorts of unpleasant things 
happen to me, but not on account of my wickedness; for I find still more 
unpleasant things happening to the most praiseworthy individuals. If 
there had been any adequate system of rewards and punishments in 
this life, and if a man could have insured himself a handsome income 
for his middle age by behaving decently in his youth, there should have 
been no better-conducted young man than myself. But I perceived at 
a very early age that the people who make the great fortunes are not the 
good people. As for myself, I have never gone out of my way to be 
wicked. A man must live, you know,—in his own opinion at least that 
is a primary necessity; and I have done the best I could for myself with 
regard to existence. As for punishment, I have begun to feel disagree- 
able twinges under my right shoulder, which one doctor attributes to 
cold, another to liver, and a third to debility; but I daresay Wilberforce 
had just the same sort of twinges after his fiftieth birthday, in spite of 
all those emancipated Negroes. And now, my dear Blanche, let us talk 
of more agreeable subjects. How long do you remain here?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Blanche, of all qualities, there is none so charming as candour. 
Why do you refuse to be candid? Do you suppose that I am blind 
to your views, or that I disapprove your aspirations? Could not Lady 
Denison be as good a friend to me in the future as Blanche Harding 
has been in the past?” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“T don’t mean any thing just at present. It is you who mean to 
become Lady Denison; and upon my word I fancy you have a very fair 
chance of succeeding if you play your cards with discretion.” 

“What would you say to my chances if Godfrey Pierrepoint had 
returned to England?” 

“Humph! I should say that he could not have chosen a more 
awkward time for his return. But has he returned?” 

“ He has, and is liable at any moment to come to this house. He 
is the Mr. Pauncefort whose name you heard Sir Jasper mention more 
than once last night.” 

“What! the eccentric individual who lived at the Hermitage? I 
ought to have recognised the Baronet’s description of our Camberwell 
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Don Quixote. There scarcely can be another man in the world who 
would make such a fool of himself. But where is my friend Pierre- 
point now?” 

“They say that he has gone abroad again, that he has gone back to 
his old African haunts; but he still retains the cottage he lived in, and 
I think it is doubtful whether he has really left England. Perhaps 
Miss Denison could tell us something about his movements.” 

“Miss Denison! My dear Blanche, you become more inscrutable 
every moment. Why Miss Denison?” 

“ Because he and she were very intimate—over head and ears in love 
with each other, as I believe.” 


“Tneorrigible! Our Don Quixote in love again! I thought he had 
had enough of that sort of thing—” 


He stopped suddenly, and his expression grew a little graver than 
usual, 

“Yes, you are right,” he said; “the mind has its twinges now and 
then, as well as the shoulder. The liver of a hard drinker will shrivel 
to the size of a walnut; but he still has a liver. I suppose the con- 
science of a man of the world is something like that. It gets very 
small, but there is a little bit of it left even at the last. IfI were 
not too old and battered to be sorry for any thing, I should be sorry 
that I ever found my way to that cottage in the Camberwell lane.” 

He stood for some moments leaning against the mantelpiece, with 
his face shaded by his hand; but he was very quickly aroused from his 
reverie by the opening of the door and the entrance of Sir Jasper 
Denison, and in the next minute he was making himself delightful to 
the Baronet. 

Miss Denison did not appear at the breakfast-table, and Mrs. Harding 
left the room immediately upon the conclusion of the meal to pay a little 
dutiful visit to Marcia’s apartments; while Sir Jasper exhibited his 
modern pictures to his appreciative visitor. 

The widow found Marcia very pale of aspect and very icy of manner, 
and left her, after making a few pretty little conventional speeches, com- 
pletely mystified and by no means comfortable. 

“ Does she know any thing about Arthur Holroyde?” she wondered; 
“and is she purposely avoiding him?” 

It was half-past ten when*Mrs. Harding left Marcia. She went 
' straight to her dressing-room and put on her hat and cloak. At eleven 
she was pacing the pathway between the west gate and the Hermitage, 
a path cut through the very heart of Scarsdale Wood, darkened on one 
side by a steeply-sloping bank overgrown with brushwood, and bordered 
on the other by a wilderness of fern. The place was dark and gloomy 
even in the day, and as black as Erebus after nightfall. But the inha- 
bitants of Scarsdale thought no more of plunging into it at ten o’clock 


on a moonless night than a Cockney would think of walking down 
Cheapside. 
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Mrs. Harding paced the woodland pathway for about a quarter of 
an hour before the lieutenant made his appearance. He had never 
been in time for an appointment in his life, and he came to this flushed 
with running. 

“T had the deuce of a bother to get here in any thing like time,” he 
said. “It’s very good of you to meet me, Beau—Blanche. I—I 
thought you’d turn up trumps if you knew a fellow’s affairs were 
desperate.” 

“Tf you mean yourself when you say a ‘fellow,’ I never knew your 
affairs to be otherwise than desperate,” said Mrs. Harding in her harsh- 
est voice—and her voice could be very harsh sometimes. “I’m afraid 
you won’t be quite so enthusiastic about my coming when you hear 
that I have only come to say I can’t afford you any assistance; and that it 
is utterly useless for you to pester me with letters, or attack me through 
the agency of your vulgar friends.” 

“T tell you what it is, Blanche,” said the lieutenant, with an air of 
resolution that was not at all usual to him, “it is a very serious matter 
with me this time, and I must have some money.” 

“Then you must get it elsewhere. You will get none from me, for 
I have none to give you.” 

*T don’t believe you.” 

“You may believe me or not, as you please. You so rarely tell the 
truth yourself, that it is only natural you should suspect me of a false- 
hood. All the money I possess amounts to exactly nine pounds sixteen 
shillings, and I shall want quite as much as that to get me creditably 
away from this place to my old lodgings, where I can live upon credit 
for a month or two.” 

“T don’t believe you, Blanche,” answered Gervoise Catheron. “TI 
know you women can spend a heap of money upon your flounces and 
furbelows ; but I can’t believe you spend fifteen hundred a-year.” 

“T do not spend fifteen hundred a-year,” replied Mrs. Harding 
moodily. 

“ What the deuce becomes of your money, then ?” 

“Suppose I have another pensioner more extortionate than you 
are !” 

“What other pensioner ?” 

“ Arthur Holroyde.” 

“ Arthur Holroyde!” cried the lieutenant, growing very pale. ‘ You 
don’t mean that e takes your money from you—Godfrey Pierrepoint’s 
money?” 

“T can mean it, and I do mean it.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed the lieutenant ; “I did not think there 
was such meanness in the world. I don’t set up for being a particularly 
honourable fellow; but I did not believe that any creature calling him- 
self a man could be mean enough for that.” 

“Creatures calling themselves men can be mean enough for any 
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thing, if it is to their own advantage to be so,” answered Mrs. Harding 
coldly. She was in no humour to draw any nice distinctions between 
the conduct of the two men who wanted her money. They both tor- 
mented her, and between them they contrived to make her life very 
wretched. She was scarcely capable of considering any thing beyond 
that just now. 

“ Arthur Holroyde took three hundred pounds from me this morn- 
ing,” she said, after a pause, during which the lieutenant seemed to be 
so much absorbed by the consideration of Mr. Holroyde’s meanness as 
to be for the moment forgetful of his own necessities ; “and he left me 
with less than ten pounds.” 

“Caroline,” said Gervoise Catheron presently, “or Blanche, if you 
like it better, I did not know that Arthur Holroyde was in England—I 
did not even know that he was alive: but I certainly thought that you 
and he had never met since you left Buenos Ayres, and that a meeting 
between him and you would be about the last thing likely to happen. 
That you should hold any communication with him now—that so much 
as one sixpence of Godfrey Pierrepoint’s money should pass into his 
hands, shocks me more deeply than I can express.” 

“You talk like a fool!” exclaimed Mrs. Harding impatiently. “Do 
you suppose J sought out Mr. Holroyde, or that I ever wished to see his 
false face again? I met him accidentally at Baden when I was there 
with—my sister, and I met him again at Naples, just before my sister 
died ; since then I have done my utmost to avoid him, and have de- 
scended even to stratagem in my desire to escape from him; but he 
has hunted me from place to place, and now he has hunted me out 
here.” 

“But why do you give him your money ?” 

“Why do you torment me with senseless questions ?” cried Blanche 
Harding passionately. ‘“Can’t you guess why I accede time after time 
to his extortionate demands? Do you suppose I want the history of 
my life blazoned wherever I go? and do you suppose he would refrain 
from the telling of it, if I did not pay him to hold his tongue? I am 
here under a feigned name—respected, caressed, almost the mistress of 
this place. He knows that here, above all places, there would be ruin 
for me in a few words from him. That is why he asks me for money, 
and that is why I give it to him.” 

‘He ought to be shot like a dog!” gasped the lieutenant. “I should 
think the man committed no sin who shot that scoundrel as he would 
shoot a mad dog.” 

“Tf I had a brother who cared for me, Arthur Holroyde might be 
in some danger,” answered Mrs. Harding; “ but as it is—” 

“If you had a brother who cared for you!” repeated Gervoise, with 
some touch of feeling in his tone. “ As if you didn’t know that I care 
for you—as much as an unfortunate devil like me can care for any 
thing or any body. Good God!” exclaimed the lieutenant, carried away 
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by a sudden passion of remorse that was very foreign to the listless 
indifference of his ordinary manner, “ what a miserable set of wretches 
we Catherons have been from first to last, and what a despicable life we 
have all led! Why, the very first person I remember in the way of a 
stranger was a sheriff’s-officer, and I think he gave me sixpence, and 
that I liked him, and wondered why my father swore at him and abused 
him. What a childhood we had! What a youth! hustled out of one 
lodging and hurried into another; leaving every place in debt, and 
living under feigned names in obscure neighbourhoods, where people 
believed in us and trusted us, until we went away, stealing our own 
luggage, bit by bit, under cover of dark nights. Why, Fra Diavolo 
and Dick Turpin were splendid fellows compared to us. Cartouche 
and Jack Sheppard were not so base as we were, for they risked their 
lives. Do you remember the King’s Bench, and the Lord Chasingsteeple 
who was such a great man there in our time? Upon my word, I thought 
that he was a great creature, and the only nobleman in the world. Do 
you remember the snug little dinners my father used to give in his rooms 
in the state-house, while his creditors were cursing him outside? Do 
you remember that man who used to come round at eight o’clock with 
a basket and a bell, and some cry about the corned beef and legs of mut- 
ton? That was the only curfew I ever heard when I was a child. Is it 
any wonder I grew upascamp? Isit any wonder that nothing but shame 
and misery has ever come out of the lives of any of us? The first 
lesson we ever learnt was to tell lies to tradespeople, and to look as if we 
were telling the truth ; and is it any wonder that we grew up vile and 
false? Do you remember that story about papa expecting remittances 
from the North? I suppose it had a meaning once, and that my father 
really had property in the North; but I know we repeated it to people 
long after it had ceased to be any thing but a shameless lie. And all 
our meannesses and lies and petty miseries arose from the want of a 
little money. Good heavens! when I remember al! this, I am inclined 
to believe that the most wretched creature upon earth is the man who 
has been brought up as a gentleman, and has no money to keep his 
useless empty life honestly in his body. If I ever marry and have sons 
—and Heaven knows the poor devils would be very much to be pitied 
for having such a father—I would apprentice them to blacksmiths or 
carpenters; they should sit cross-legged upon boards and stitch other 
people’s garments; or burrow in preposterous boxes at the corners of 
streets and cobble other people’s boots; they should climb up ladders 
and light lamps; they should walk twenty miles a-day and deliver 
letters ; they should do the vilest, dirtiest, commonest work that has to 
be done in the world, rather than they should call themselves gentle- 
men, and live upon other people’s money, and talk about Edward the 
Confessor.” 

The lieutenant’s passionate tirade might as well have been a soli- 
loquy for any effect which it produced upon his companion. That lady 
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had a great deal to think of just now, and could not afford to give 
her attention to the feelings or opinions of an importunate brother, who 
only wrote to her or came to her when he wanted money. She was 
thinking of what he had said about Arthur Holroyde: “Such a man 
ought to be shot like a dog!” 

“T wish some one would shoot him. I wish some poacher could 
know of the money he carries about him, and would lie in wait for him 
and murder him as he rides through the wood. He was right when he 
said that there are no assassins to be hired in these days; if there were, 
his life would not be very safe.” 

This was what Mrs. Harding was thinking as she walked by her 
brother’s side. A prowling man in corduroy went by her presently ; 
a man with a swarthy visage and a bull-neck, encircled by a bird’s-eye 
handkerchief which in itself would have been evidence against him, so 
murderous was the noose-like knot that fastened it. 

“You are very ugly and very dirty,” thought Mrs. Harding, as she 
looked at the prowling man; “but ugly and dirty as you are, I would 
kiss you if I thought you would stop Arthur Holroyde on his way 
home to-night.” 

“Come, Blanche,” said Gervoise presently, “for mercy’s sake, have a 
little compassion upon me. I don’t think there ever was a fellow in 
such a fix as Iam in just now. Is it really true that you are without 
money ?” ‘ 

“Tt is as true and as real as the ground we are walking upon.” 

“Can you get it for me? I want fifty pounds; and if I don’t get it, 
I shall be ruined, and another man who lent me money which was not 
his own will have to go to prison. I can’t look that man in the face 
till I’ve got the money. Will you borrow it for me from Sir Jasper ?” 

“Not to save your life!” answered Blanche Harding resolutely. “I 
gave Arthur Holroyde three hundred pounds this morning in order that 
I might keep my position in Scarsdale Abbey. I am not such a be- 
sotted fool as to lose it by trying to borrow money of Sir Jasper; and 
he is the last man upon earth to lend it, if I were mad enough to ask 
him.” 

“'There’s Miss Denison! can’t you ask Miss Denison?” gasped Ger- 
voise hoarsely. He was in such utter need, so miserable, and so des- 
perate, that he felt as if he could turn upon his sister and strangle 
her, if she persisted in refusing to help him. 

“Miss Denison hates me, and would not give me sixpence to save 
me from starving,” returned Mrs. Harding, who in her estimate of 
Marcia’s feelings in such a hypothetical case may have been influenced 
by a knowledge of what would have been her own. 

“T tell you again, that I must have the money!” her brother 
reiterated in a hoarse whisper. 

“Then you must find it for yourself. I tell you again, that I have 
given my money to Arthur Holroyde. I gave it him a few hours ago 
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—three hundred pounds in Bank-of-England notes. Ask him to give 
you some of it, if you like. He is an old friend of your father’s; and 
you know what he is, and what chance you have of getting the money 
you want from him.” 

“T do,” answered the lieutenant bitterly. And then, after a little, 
he said in quite a different tone, “Three hundred pounds! Bank-notes 
for three hundred! And fifty would save me and another man from 
ruin! Good heavens! and if I go back to Roxborough, I shall have 
that fellow Dobb howling and snivelling about me every minute of my 
life. Caroline!”—he called his sister by the more familiar name when 
he was most excited,—* Caroline! if I don’t get the money before to- 
night, I shall shoot myself between this and to-morrow morning.” 

“ Before you do that, you had better try your chance with Arthur 
Holroyde. He might give you the money.” 

Gervoise Catheron turned upon his sister, deadly pale and with his 
lips twitching convulsively. ‘ What do you mean by that?” he asked in 
the suppressed tone to which his voice had sunk as his passion intensi- 
fied. 

“T mean only what I say. To shoot yourself would be very horrible, 
and it is the last thing you can do. I had half made up my mind to 
drown myself once at Naples, when something happened to prevent my 
doing it. Perhaps it would have been just as well for me if I had quite 
made up my mind. You may as well appeal to Arthur Holroyde before 
you blow out your brains. You can’t do it afterwards.” 

Though it was Mrs. Harding’s habit to look boldly into people’s 
faces with her dark flashing eyes, she turned her head a little aside just 
now as she talked to her brother, and looked gloomily into the shadowy 
depths of fern and underwood. Philosopher and optimist though Sir 
Jasper was, he would scarcely have contemplated taking Blanche Hard- 
ing for his wife if he could have seen her countenance at that moment. 

“Why do you harp upon Arthur Holroyde and the money you have 
given him?” asked the lieutenant. ‘ You know as well as I do that the 
man who would extort money from a woman—and above all women in 
the world from you—is just the last man upon earth to surrender a 
shilling of that money to help a poor devil out of his difficulties. You 
must remember that I always hated Holroyde—that he was insolent to 
me when I was a boy; and when he hung about us, pretending to be 
my father’s friend, and ensnaring you into an acquaintance so fatal to you 
since that time that the worst death which could have overtaken you in 
those early days would have been a blessed intervention of Heaven. 
He was insolent to me then, and savage in his way—for some men have 
a tigerish kind of politeness that is more savage than another man’s 
brutality. He hated me, because I knew too much about his acquaint- 
ance with you, and the letters that passed between you unknown to 
my father; and I hated him and gave him back his insolence—Heaven 
knows why, perhaps because I had an instinctive knowledge that he 
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was to be your most fatal enemy. You think because I am a scamp, 
and have led a scamp’s life, that I am not to feel these things—that ] 
am to have neither memory nor conscience. I tell you, Caroline, I 
would not take a shilling from that man as a gift, or as a loan even, to 
save me from the position I am in to-day. If I could grapple with him 
face to face and take the money from him by sheer force, and then defy 
him to get it back from me, or to bring his baseness to the light of day 
by proclaiming how and of what he had been robbed, I would do it 
without hesitation. If I could get the money I want by begging in the 
highway, I would stand barefoot in the mud and beg; but I will not 
cringe to Arthur Holroyde. If there is some lingering spark of man- 
hood involved in this determination, it is the last spark of manhood that 
is left in me, and it will only expire when I die.” 

Mrs. Harding made no response to this last part of her brother’s 
speech. She cared so little about what he felt, or what he thought, that 
it is doubtful whether she ever heard any thing that he said relating to 
himself alone. One black and hideous thought absorbed her powers of 
thinking—one dark and horrible image filled her imagination: one chance 
of escape from the most miserable and degraded slavery that ever held a 
woman in bondage had flashed upon her mind within the last quarter of 
an hour. She had tried to put away the dreadful thought that there 
was such a chance of escape; she had tried to shut the horrible image 
out ofher brain. But once evoked, the phantom was not to be exorcised; 
it loomed upon her, a shadowy monster, like the ghost of Franken- 
stein’s gigantic tormentor, and darkened all the universe with the black- 
ness of its spectral form. 

“ Arthur Holroyde is not worth a fair fight,” she said, answering one 
particular sentence in her brother’s speech. “He is only fit for what 
you talked about just now: he ought to be shot as you would shoot a 
dog. However, we won’t talk of him any more; he has taken my 
three hundred pounds, and he is happy. His smooth tongue has ingra- 
tiated him with Sir Jasper, and he dines here to-day. He has his horse 
with him; a fine showy chestnut, bought with my money, I daresay; 
and I suppose after dinner he will ride home with his plunder.” 

“What do you mean by home? where is his home?” 

“ He is staying at Marchbrooke with a Colonel Slingsby.” 

“Caroline,” said the lieutenant, laying his hand suddenly on his 
sister’s shoulder and planting her upon the spot where she stood, “I 
tell you for the last time that I am very desperate. Have you no jewels 
that you can dispose of? no friend you can appeal to? no possible 
means of getting me fifty pounds between this and Saturday night?” 

“None,” answered Mrs. Harding. “If you want the money, you 
must get it for yourself.” 

She said this as if there were some means of obtaining money avail- 
able to her hrother—some means known to her and to him, though not 
spoken of by either. 
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“God help you, Caroline, if any crime comes of your refusal!” cried 
Gervoise, as he released her, so roughly that she staggered away from him 
for two or three paces before she recovered herself. He had tried to see 
her face as he made his last appeal to her, but she had persistently 
averted it. He walked away now with no word of farewell, and made 
his way in hot haste back to Roxborough. 

He had certain duties to do in the course of the day, and he strug- 
gled through them somehow or other. At half-past five he went to the 
street in which the offices of Sloper and Halliday were situated, and loi- 
tered up and down the pavement smoking a cigar, and looking dismally 
every now and then towards the window of Mr. Dobb’s apartment. 

He had come to that street with the intention of seeing the brewer’s- 
clerk, whose day’s work always ended at six o’clock. But as the clock 
struck six Mr. Catheron threw away the end of his cigar and turned the 
corner of a narrow lane leading towards the open country. Ifa sheriff’s- 
officer had been pursuing him, he could scarcely have walked faster than 
he did. He only stopped at last from sheer exhaustion. And when he 
did come to a standstill, he looked about him like a man who for the 
first time discovers which direction his steps have taken. He found 
himself in a flat swampy meadow on the bank of the Merdrid. There 
were cattle standing a few paces from him, staring at him with big 
stupid eyes, and straight before him, upon the low line of the western 
horizon, the sun was going down in a sea of blood. 

“T couldn’t face that fellow,” muttered Gervoise Catheron ; “I know 
I’m the meanest coward that ever trod this miserable earth; but I 
couldn’t face him—TI couldn’t stand any more of his howling.” 

He stood so long in the same attitude staring at the darkening water 
that the staring cattle grew tired of watching him, or perhaps mistook 
him for some inanimate object looming darkly above the low swampy 
shore, and dropped their heavy heads to resume the slow munching of 
their evening meal. After standing thus for some ten or fifteen minutes 
Gervoise Catheron turned suddenly and ran across the meadow on his 
way back to Castleford. Fe ran nearly all the way, entered the 
barracks unobserved, and went straight to his room. He locked his 
door before he went to a little table, on which there stood a mahogany 
pistol-case—not his own, or it would have been pawned, but left in his 
custody by a youngster in the regiment. The lieutenant unlocked this 
case, took out one of the pistols, examined the loading by touch rather 
than by sight, for the room was almost dark, and then dropped it care- 
fully into his pocket. 

He made his way out of the barracks, for the officers were at mess. 
He heard their loud voices and the jingling of glass and silver as he 
went by the room where they were assembled, and thought—Heaven 
knows how bitterly—what a pleasant friendly gathering it was, and how 
happy the man must be who could join that cheery circle with a light 
heart and an untroubled conscience. 
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He went out of the gas-lighted passages into the gloomy dusk of the 
gathering night. As he crossed the barrack-yard he looked up to the 
quarter where the moon would have been, had there been any moon that 
night. 

O God of heaven, had it come to this!—that it should be to his 
interest for the earth to be hidden in darkness—the darkness that 
could not cover him from the eye of his God, but might shroud his 
doings from the sight of his fellow-men! 


CHAPTER X XIX. 


“ J’AI DU T’AIMER, JE DOIS TE FUIR !” 


Marcta DeNIson remained in her own apartments throughout that 
day on which Mr. Holroyde made himself agreeable to Sir Jasper. 
That this man should be her father’s guest—that he should exist for 
four-and-twenty hours under the same roof that sheltered her, filled her 
mind with a passionate indignation, against which she struggled in vain. 
Arthur Holroyde—the man whose baseness had blighted a good man’s 
existence—the man whom Godfrey Pierrepoint had followed across the 
Atlantic, and tracked from city to city, from state to state, and who 
had yet gone scatheless—and now, after fifteen years, still lived, and 
still held his head erect before the face of his fellow-men, and dared to 
intrude himself upon honest people! 

And this man came to the Abbey in the character of Mrs. Harding’s 
friend. All Marcia’s prejudices against the woman whom she had tried 
in vain to tolerate were intensified by the coming of Arthur Holroyde. 

“Can I forget what Godfrey Pierrepoint’s friend told him about this 
man?—that the slightest association with his name was death to a 
woman’s reputation. And yet Mrs. Harding is so intimate with him 
that he comes here to visit her, and remains here as her friend.” 

Until now Marcia Denison had intended to stand aside, passive 
and uncomplaining, while her father allied himself to this woman, if it 
should please him to take her for his wife. 

“Why should I interfere with his happiness?” she had thought ; 
“TI suppose he can only be happy in his own way, however strange or 
perilous the way may seem to me. I shall only have to seek another 
home; and my father’s house has never been so much a home to me that 
I need feel the change very deeply.” 

It is not to be supposed that any set of people so far-seeing as the 
Baronet’s servants could remain blind to their master’s infatuation. 
The state of Sir Jasper’s affections had been freely discussed in the 
servants’-hall; and odds had been taken in the stables as to whether 
Mrs. Harding would become Lady Denison—or, in the patois of the groom 
species, whether the middle-aged filly would pull off the stakes. The 
general opinion of the household was, that the widow would prove a 
winner. This idea was by no means entirely pleasant ; for the eye of a 
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master, however penetrating, is purblind as compared to the eye of a 
mistress. 

Mrs. Harding had been lavish in her donations to the Scarsdale ser- 
vants ; perhaps not altogether without some ulterior purpose. 

“She’s a deep one,” said the chieftainess of the Abbey housemaids 
as she pocketed the widow’s donation; “and she knows it’s as well to be 
friends with such as me, for I could tell something about that beautiful 
complexion of hers, and the pink marks she leaves on the towels.” 

Mrs. Browning sighed plaintively as she contemplated the handsome 
silk-dress which Sir Jasper’s visitor had brought her from London. “It 
was very liberal of her,” she murmured, “and quite the lady to make it 
a dress instead of money; but the Abbey won’t be the Abbey, to my 
mind, if ever she comes to be mistress of it.” 

Dorothy ventured to give her mistress some hint of what was talked 
of in the housekeeper’s room, where Dorothy took her tea with Mrs. 
Browning, Sir Jasper’s own man, and the butler, and sometimes, by 
special invitation, the chieftainess of the housemaids. 

“ Papa is the best judge of whom he pleases to marry,” Marcia had 
said quietly. “ You must always remember that, Dorothy, when you hear 
him spoken of. Ofcourse I am not so foolish as to think that he is not 
spoken of by his servants, or so proud as to dispute their right to talk 
of him, so long as they speak of him with the respect and friendliness 
of spirit that servants ought to feel for a good master. I know that 
there is nothing settled between papa and Mrs. Harding. He admires 
her very much, but he has admired other people, and nothing has come 
of his admiration. However, it is just possible he may ask her to marry 
him.” 

“ And I’m sure she would, Miss Marcia!” gasped the impetuous 
Dorothy. 

“In that case I should leave Scarsdale, and have a house of my own 
at Brighton—or Bath—or Leamington—or Cheltenham—or some old- 
maid’s paradise of that kind. And you should go with me, Dorothy, 
and by and by, when you married, your husband should be my butler: 
and I would give him the largest salary that ever an old-maid’s butler 
had in this world, for my little favourite’s sake.” 

Dorothy blushed crimson as she thought of Gervoise Catheron, and 
the impracticability of her kind mistress’s scheme. 

“He might be better off if he were a butler,” she thought pensively, 
“and could have money to bet upon those dreadful horses, or would 
have nothing to do with them perhaps if he had plenty of money without 
betting. I’m sure there can’t be any pleasure in going on as he and 
Henry Adolphus go on about weight-for-ages, and platers, and Lord 
Edinbro, and Mr. Cheerful.” 

Dorothy brought her mistress some luncheon at two o’clock, and 
some strong tea at five. Marcia had no appetite; and the fiction of her 
not being well enough to dine with the family was supported by this 
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fact. She sat alone reading throughout the day, too much disturbed to 
endure even Dorothy’s society for any length of time. 

She read until her head ached and her eyes grew dim and heavy. 
She felt that sense of weariness and oppression which a long day spent 
indoors is apt to produce in any one who is accustomed to be a good 
deal in the open air. 

When the first dinner-bell rang, and Marcia knew that Mrs. Harding 
would be absorbed in the mysteries of her toilette, she left her room and 
went by a labyrinth of passages to the back staircase, at the foot of 
which there was a dark lobby that opened into her own garden—the 
dear old-fashioned garden sheltered by high walls, and almost forgotten 
by every one except herself and the gardener who attended to it. The 
evening air blew freshly upon her as she emerged from the dark lobby, 
and the perfume of the early autumn flowers made the air odorous. 

She had never entered this garden since the first days of her inti- 
macy with Godfrey Pierrepoint without thinking of him, and that 
deserted garden in Yorkshire, which he had spoken of so regretfully. 
She was familiar with his story now, and could conjure up the vision of 
that other garden, and the figures that had once given it life and bright- 
ness. She saw the young mother bending over her toddling boy, and 
proud of his first ambitious footsteps. She saw the happy, innocent 
rustic home, the sweet Arcadian existence unspoiled by wealth, un- 
trammelled by the duties of society. ‘ And it is all so long ago,” she 
thought. ‘When I remember the years that have passed away since 
that time, it seems as if nothing so long gone by could have been real. 
It seems as if it was only a dream that I have been told.” 

And then she thought of Godfrey Pierrepoint as he was now—the 
desolate, ruined man; ruined far more completely than the man who 
has lost only lands and wealth, for those may be won twice in a life- 
time ; ruined by the destruction of a home—that sacred temple which, 
once shattered, can so rarely be built a second time. She thought of 
him, and wondered what his life had been since that solemn hour after 
the thunder-storm, when the sun had shone upon them standing side 
by side for the last, last time as he bade her farewell. 

“ He hailed that sudden sunburst as a good omen,” she thought 
sadly; “as if there could be any good for us two upon this earth. When 
will another sun shine upon me and him standing side by side ?” 

She had been walking slowly along the smooth gravelled pathway 
between two prim hedges of box—hedges that can only be found in 
gardens that have seen more than one centenary; she had been walk- 
ing with her head bent despondently; but at this moment she looked 
up suddenly, startled by a footfall on the gravel, and found herself face 
to face with Godfrey Pierrepoint in the autumn dusk. 

That he should be there at all was very wonderful to her; but there 
was nothing wonderful in the fact that he appeared before her at the 
very moment when his image occupied the chief place in her mind. 
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Did not his image always reign supreme in her thoughts, shutting out 
all meaner things ? 

She grew very pale as she looked at him, moved unspeakably by the 
deep joy which his presence brought her. To see him once more, to 
touch his hand, to hear his voice—she would have given years of her 
dull empty life for so dear a privilege. 

“T thought you had left England,” she said. It was a very common- 
place remark; but deep feeling generally shelters itself under common- 
place phraseology. 

“T have left England, and have come back. Oh, my dear love, I 
wanted to see you once more—for five minutes—only to say good-bye. 
We seemed to part so abruptly, that day after the storm. I was at St. 
Petersburg a week ago. I have come all the way from the banks of the 
Neva to bid you good-bye.” 

It must be confessed that Cupid in partnership with Plutus is a 
more powerful deity than the same god unaided and alone. Eros with- 
out the command of ready-money is the divinity without his pinions; 
but Eros the millionaire has an eagle’s wings on his shoulders and 
Aladdin’s lamp in his hand. Marcia Denison was weak enough to be 
touched to the very heart by the thought that this battered wanderer 
had come all the way from Russia to be five minutes in her presence. 
This was indeed such love as she had never hoped to win. And yet he 
might have loved her quite as dearly and have been powerless to com- 
municate with her by any more romantic medium than the post. A 
little desperation goes a long way with a woman; and a wild midnight 
journey through Russian snows will sometimes produce a stronger effect 
upon a feminine heart than half a lifetime of patient devotion. The 
Derbys and Legers of Love are very apt to be won by a fluke. 

For a few moments Marcia stood face to face with the man who 
loved her—the man whom she dared not think of in the character of a 
lover. Fora few moments she lost her self-command, so sweet was the 
knowledge that she was dear to him, so exquisite was the happiness she 
derived from his presence; and then she looked up at him with reproach 
in her sad earnest face. 

“T am so sorry you should have come back,” she said; “ it was so 
wrong of you to return.” 

“JT was mad and wicked, my own dear love. Ah, let me run riot 
in wickedness. I have only come back to you for five minutes. Take 
out your watch, Marcia; give me a quarter of an hour, and when the 
hand points to the quarter send me away. I will submit myself to you 
as meekly as a child.” 

Marcia did not look at her watch, but she was quite resolved to 
dismiss Mr. Pierrepoint in a quarter of an hour—perhaps to allow him 
even less grace. 

She thought that he must have something special to say to her— 
some communication to make that might in a measure redeem the folly 
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of his journey; but he walked by her side in silence. It seemed as if 
to be near her was in itself a reward for all the fatigue of his mad 
scamper across civilised Europe. 

“Marcia,” said Godfrey Pierrepoint, “ you must think me mad for 
having come back to you like this. You will have better reason for 
such a conclusion when I tell you why I have returned. Do you believe 
in dreams, Marcia? I have shut my mind against all belief in them, 
though on remembering the shadows of the night, I have often been 
tempted to perceive a prophetic significance interwoven with their 
obscurity. But since I left this place my sleep has been haunted by 
your image, until my waking became unendurable. Night after night, 
night after night I have seen you; and amid all the foolish confusion 
of my dreams that one image has appeared distinct and unchangeable— 
always beckoning, always entreating my return. Ah, Marcia, I know 
the image was only a lying shadow. The demons of medieval super- 
stition were wont to take the fair form ofa Christian knight’s own 
true love when they wanted to lure him to his ruin; and his forti- 
tude underwent a terrible trial before he could bring himself to lift his 
ponderous sword and smite the cherished image wherein the foul fiend 
had sheltered himself. I tried to remember this, Marcia; I tried to 
remember that the vision of my dreams had no relation to your real 
self. While I saw you pale and tearful, supplicating me with shadowy 
outstretched arms, you were tranquil and happy perhaps, with no more 
constant prayer upon your lips than that which besought forgetfulness 
of me and of my folly.” 

“No, Godfrey, not happy; tranquil, perhaps, but never happy.” 

It was the first time that she had called him by his own name. 
He turned to her suddenly; her eyes had grown accustomed to the 
autumn dusk, and she saw his face distinctly, and knew how deeply her 
pronunciation of that name had affected him. 

“ No one has called me by my name since my mother put her arms 
round my neck as she wished me good-bye in the garden at Pierrepoint,” 
he said in a low voice. “Ihave nothing more to tell you, Marcia, 
now I have told the foolish cause of my return. I went further and 
further northwards, for I had a fancy for exploring the steppes of 
Russia, and following the footsteps of Muscovite civilisation to the con- 
fines of China. There is a new world for me out yonder—and I shall 
not return to Europe till I know Central Asia as well as I know the 
shores of the Niger and the Nile. I travelled very slowly when I left 
England after that sad day in which we parted; it seemed so hard to 
go further and further away from you; so I lingered here and loitered 
there, dawdling and dreaming by day and night, and in every stage 
of my journey doing battle afresh with the tempter, who urged me 
to come back to you, if only to see your face—if only to touch your 
hand once more in my weary life. I had reached St. Petersburg when 
my courage failed. To such a hardened traveller as I am the jour- 
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ney from one end of Europe to the other was scarcely worth con- 
sideration. One day, when my dreams of the preceding night had been 
more vivid than usual, I was seized with a feverish unrest. I had made 
all the arrangements for the Asiatic expedition, and was waiting in 
dreary idleness for favourable weather for my start. Better, I thought, 
to spend that weary interval in a hurried flight hitherward. I have 
returned in secret, leaving my servant behind me; and no one but you 
and the old woman at the Hermitage will know of my coming. I 
arrived in the carly morning, and have lain in wait for the dusk ever 
since, trusting to some happy accident to afford me an opportunity of 
seeing you. I knewthis garden was your favourite walk in the twilight, 
and I had been in ambush behind the yews for half an hour before I 
heard the dear familiar footstep and the rustling of the silken dress.” 

While he was speaking, the thought of Arthur Holroyde’s presence 
at Scarsdale had flashed upon Marcia. Until then she had forgotten 
every thing in the surprise and agitation that had come upon her. But 
now all at once she understood the danger that might arise from any 
meeting between Holroyde and the man he had injured. Would 
Godfrey, who had sought his wife’s betrayer from one end of America 
to the other, be satisfied to let him go scatheless if Providence flung 
them together? An icy terror benumbed Marcia Denison’s heart. 

“O God,” she thought, “if they should meet!” She put her hand 
to her forehead, trying to calculate the chances for and against such a 
meeting. Mrs. Harding’s visitor might come out upon the terrace at 
any moment; and his voice might be heard in the still evening 
calling to the groom who held his horse, or making his last adieux. 
The two men might pass each other in the darkness unrecognised and 
in safety; but any chance utterance of the visitor’s name by grooms or 
stable-boys might reveal his neighbourhood and bring about some fatal 
encounter. 

The days of duelling are past and gone, it may be; but men con- 
trive to kill one another occasionally, nevertheless; and it is not so 
long since a corpse was carried out of a field in Berkshire, to lie 
stark and bloody in a darkened chamber at the Barley Mow. The fly- 
drivers of Windsor point to the green hollow where the victim fell, 
and relate how quietly the gentlemen alighted from their vehicle and 
walked across the pleasant meadow. Can the practice of duelling be 
ever entirely extinct while men have human passions and a human im- 
patience of insupportable insult and injury? 

‘If they meet, there will be some deadly harm,” thought Marcia: 
“T have not forgotten how Godfrey wrote of his enemy only a few 
months ago. The old wounds had not ceased to bleed. O God, keep 
these two men asunder, for I know there would be peril in their meet- 
ing.” 

The pause was very brief during which Miss Denison thought all 
this. Godfrey walked silently by her side in the darkness; it seemed 
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to him enough happiness to be with her. She turned to him presently 
and laid her hand upon his arm. 

“Pray go!” she exclaimed. “You had no right to come back. I 
have forborne from reproaching you, for I cannot regret it now since it 
gives me the opportunity of asking you a favour.” 

“A favour, Marcia! You—will ask any thing of me! Why, that 
would give my dreary life a kind of charm.” 

“You talked just now of taking that terrible journey through Cen- 
tral Asia. Promise me that you will abandon the idea.” 

“T would rather you asked me any thing else in the world. Do you 
forget, Marcia, that henceforth there is nothing left for me in life but 
perilous journeys, and the exploration of solitudes that are new to me? 
I want to see Schamyl’s fortresses. I want to beat up a new territory. 
Remember that I have been fifteen years a wanderer. Abyssinia is as 
stale to me as Oxford Street. You send me away from Scarsdale, 
Marcia; don’t deny me Circassia and the Chinese Wall.” 

“T shall be miserable, knowing you are in danger,” said Marcia, in 
a low voice. She felt that she had no right to say so much as this. 
But then talking to a man on the eve of a life-long exile is like talk- 
ing to a man on his deathbed. “I think if my image haunted your 
dreams, it must have been because I was tortured night and day by 
fears for your safety,” she added softly. 

“You were tortured for me; you suffered for my sake! Oh, my 
own dear love, I will promise any thing in the world rather than cause 
you unhappiness.” 

“ Promise then that you will not leave Europe.” 

“JT promise.” 

“ A thousand thanks! And now go. You will leave Scarsdale the 
first thing to-morrow morning.” 

“ Yes, Marcia, to return to St. Petersburg, where I shall spend the 
winter. And now farewell. Forgive the folly that has brought me 
to you, and forget, if possible, that you have seen me. Good-bye, good- 
bye. God be with you, best and noblest of women !” 

He held both her hands in his, and bent his head over them rever- 
ently as he said this. Then he turned and left her ; and she heard his 
firm step upon the gravel-walks as she stood listening in the darkness. 

The stable-clock struck the half-hour after seven as she waited 
between the gnarled espaliers. When the footsteps were quite out of 
hearing, she walked along the pathway to the stout wooden door by 
which Godfrey Pierrepoint had left the garden. She opened this door 
and stood within its threshold still listening. The last yellow light 
of the departed sun had died out in the west, and the evening star 
shone fair and bright above the solemn woods. The September night 
was still and warm. Miss Denison emerged from her garden upon the 
broad gravelled drive that approached the steps leading to the terrace. 
She ascended these steps and walked past the lighted windows of the 
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dining-room, where the curtains were very rarely drawn in warm 
weather. One glance within showed her Mr. Holroyde sitting opposite 
the Baronet at the round table. So for the present there could be little 
chance of a meeting between Godfrey Pierrepoint and his enemy. 

“Thank God!” thought Marcia. “If he goes straight back to the 
Hermitage, no harm need come of this mad return. Heaven keep him 
from wandering about the wood to-night !” 

She looked up at the purple sky, very calm and beautiful in its pro- 
found depth of colour. Venus had summoned her brothers and sisters 
out of the blue darkness, and the light of a thousand stars shimmered 
upon the leaves and made a faint silvery brightness upon the grass. 
Marcia felt sorry that the night should be so beautiful. It was such a 
night as would beguile an erratic person into lonely wanderings in 
silvan glades, among the dewy fern. 

“Tf they met face to face in the broad open country, they might 
recognise each other by this starlight,” thought Marcia; “ but the wood 
about the Hermitage will be as black as the bottom of a grave.” 

She entered the house by one of the French windows of her father’s 
study, and went upstairs to her own sitting-room—the room in which 
Godfrey Pierrepoint had contemplated her portrait more than a year 
before. A shaded lamp had been placed by the pile of books she had 
left on her table, but she did not take her usual place under the lamp- 
light. She seated herself by one of the windows, and looked out at the 
distant woods. Seated here, she could hear the voices in the rooms 
below. Mrs. Harding and Arthur Holroyde came out upon the terrace 
by and by, followed by the Baronet, who was tenderly reminded of the 
perils of cold night-air. But the widow was not quite her gushing self 
this evening, and Marcia wondered why she was so quiet. 

Mr. Holroyde’s horse was brought to the steps at the eastern end of 
the terrace at about half-past eight. Miss Denison watched him as he 
mounted and rode away, looking backwards and waving a white hand 
airily as he disappeared round the circular sweep of the drive. Look- 
ing down at the figures on the terrace, Marcia saw the widow sitting in a 
moody attitude, with her folded arms resting on the stone balustrade. 
Sir Jasper spoke to her twice before she raised her drooping head and 
replied to him. 

“Ts there any misunderstanding between papa and her ?” wondered 
Miss Denison. “Surely his eyes will be opened as to her real character 
before he commits himself to any foolish declaration.” 

But Marcia’s mind was not long occupied by her father’s enchant- 
ress. Whom could she think of to-night but Godfrey Pierrepoint ? 

About a quarter of an hour after Arthur Holroyde had disappeared. 
with that airy wave of his delicate hand, a shot sounded far away in 
the stillness of the wood. 

“Good heavens, how foolish I am!” thought Marcia, after she had 
started to her feet pale and trembling; “that sound made my heart 
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grow cold, though I have heard a hundred times that the wood is in- 
fested by poachers, who defy the keepers, knowing very well that papa 
won’t prosecute them. Some poor creature whose wife and children are 
half-starving fired that shot, I daresay.” 

Miss Denison had been accustomed to be startled by stray shots 
almost every evening of late—shots which Dorothy explained as 
“Poachers, please, Miss Marcia; and father says if Sir Jasper isn’t 
more severe with them, there won’t be any birds left by and by; for they 
shoot the young birds, Miss Marcia, and wire the young hares, and go 
on dreadfully.” 

“Tf I sit idle here any longer,” thought Marcia, “I shall be full of 
nervous fancies.” 

So she went to the lamp-lit table, and opened her books. It is some- 
thing for a woman to be a little bit of a blue-stocking when the hour of 
trouble comes upon her. A parcel of new books had come down from 
Dulau that afternoon, and Marcia had some volumes of classic history 
and biography to dip into, written in that light airy manner with 
which Frenchmen can handle the heaviest subjects. She tried to con- 
centrate her attention upon her book, and succeeded so far as to get 
through the evening somehow or other. She was even astonished when 
she looked up at the little timepiece on the mantelshelf, and saw that 
the hands pointed to half-past eleven. She was dawdling over the put- 
ting away of her books and papers, glad to do any thing that occupied 
the time and would help to shorten a sleepless night, when she was 
startled by the trampling of footsteps, the ringing of half-a-dozen 
different bells, and the sound of many voices all talking at once. 

She rushed out into the corridor, and thence to the broad landing 
at the top of the principal staircase, where she met Dorothy flying 
towards her, pale and breathless. 

“What is the matter? Speak, child, speak !” she cried, grasping the 
girl’s arm. 

“Oh, Miss Marcia—don’t be frightened! It’s—it’s very dreadful, 
but it’s nothing wrong with your papa—or any body you know—but 
the—the gentleman who was here to-day has been found in the wood— 
shot—and he’s being brought in here, miss, dead or dying; and they’re 
riding off for doctors right and left. And Mrs. Brownlow is almost 
beside herself with fright. It’s—it’s like it was that dreadful night, 
Miss Marcia, when poor Miss Denison was dying, and nobody seemed 
calm or able to do any thing quietly, except you.” 

“Yes,” murmured Marcia in a faint voice, “I remember that 
night ; and God grant I may be strong enough to be useful now, if any 
help can save this miserable man! Where have they carried him, 
Dorothy ?” 

“Into the study, miss. Sir Jasper said he wasn’t to be moved a 
step farther than was necessary. The servants were all crowding about 
the door, and I just caught a glimpse of the poor gentleman lying on a 
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sofa that had been brought out of the drawing-room, and looking as 
white and still as a corpse; but Sir Jasper sent us all away, and shut 
the door; and every body is to go to bed, Mrs. Brownlow says, except 
Mary Carter, Mr. Hills, and the men who have gone for the doctor.” 

Mr. Hills was Sir Jasper’s own man, and a model of sobriety and 
solemnity. This gentleman had had so much experience in the nursing 
of invalids who ailed nothing, that he was almost as good as a doctor. 

Throughout the remainder of that night, Marcia kept watch alone 
in her own room, while Dorothy slumbered peacefully in her little 
chamber nigh at hand. All that miserable night Marcia sat in the old- 
fashioned window, ready to help if her help were wanted below, and 
praying in her heart of hearts for Godfrey Pierrepoint, by whose hand 
she believed the stricken man had fallen. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
SUNSHINE FOR MR, DOBB, 


THE next day was Friday, and Friday loomed a black and gloomy 
day for Henry Adolphus Dobb, who evidenced so morose a disposition 
at the domestic breakfast-table, that he drew down upon himself figur- 
atively-worded reproaches to the effect that he had arisen from the 
wrong side of his bed, and was afflicted with a pain in his temper. 

Perhaps there is no repast more apt to become weary to the spirit 
and revolting to the appetite than the dismal meal with which the 
Englishman with limited means fortifies himself for his day’s work. 
The Parisian may have three courses and a dessert in the Palais-Royal 
for something under fifteenpence, or in quaint little streets on the other 
side of the Seine, for something under fivepence. The French peasant 
in the provinces may have a basin of some mysterious soup, which at 
the least is savoury, or a bunch of grapes with his hunch of bread, or a 
pocketful of yellow pears, or a lettuce steeped in oil, and a slice of hard 
cheese. He may vary his humble menu with the changing seasons, 
and may warm himself with a soup in winter, and refresh himself with 
a fruit in summer, and may impart a patrician tone to his repast 
at all times by the consumption of a liquor that is at any rate called 
wine. But the wife of a British clerk with an income of a hundred 
and twenty pounds per annum thinks she has done her duty to her 
husband when she has placed before him a stale half-quartern, consider- 
ably adulterated with alum, a doubtful French egg boiled hard, anda pat 
of indifferent butter. And then she sits glaring at him sternly across a 
dingy British-metal pot of weak tea—that never was grown in China, 
and whose ghostly resemblance to tea is washed out of it by an im- 
moderate allowance of boiling water: and if he does not do justice to 
the goods his domestic gods have provided for him, she asks sharply 
why he doesn’t “ make” a good breakfast. 

“T don’t know what has come to you, Henry Adolphus, for the last 
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few days,” exclaimed Selina, as her husband pushed away an untasted 
egg. “You've been ¢hat dull and that cross that there’s been no 
bearing you. And as to turning up your nose at an egg because it 
tastes a little of the straw, it’s mere daintiness now that eggs are only 
fourteen a shilling, and will be dearer between this and Christmas.” 

“JT don’t like undeveloped chickens,” answered the clerk moodily, 
“though your proclivities may lie in that direction. I think you might 
have got me a bloater by this time, knowing I’m fond of ’em; but 
never mind: ‘I likes to be despised,’ as the gentleman says in the play. 
And now I’m off to the office. So fare thee well; and if for ever—still 
for ever, et cetera, et cetera: 


‘My boat is on the shore, 
And my bark is on the sea; 
But before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee.’ 


Why the gentleman required a boat and a bark is more than I can under- 
constumble, unless the bark was for the accommodation of that favourite 
dog of his that he made such a row about,” said Mr. Dobb, whose 
lively wit was not to be quite extinguished by the gloom of despair. 

He went to his office presently, brooding darkly upon Gervoise 
Catheron’s treachery, and determined to devote the leisure of his dinner- 
hour to the hunting out of that gentleman. 

“He fought shy of me all yesterday,” thought the clerk, “ which 
proves that it was a case of non andire with the party he expected to 
tip up. I saw him hanging about Sloper and Halliday’s before I left 
the office, but when I got out he’d bolted. If I don’t get that money 
between now and to-morrow night, I shall have to cut this place, and 
that means ruin. Your swells, like Catheron, can manage to live with- 
out a character; but who'll help me if I run away, leaving fifty pounds 
deficient in the safe I had charge of ?” 

Mr. Dobb made his way to the office with a slow step and a very 
rueful countenance. The facetious salutation of a lively junior was 
distasteful to him, though the youthful wit had founded himself on 
his superior. Henry Adolphus groaned aloud as he hung up his hat, 
struck by the stoutness of the peg on which he hung it, and which 
might be a convenient thing to hang himself upon before Saturday 
night. He walked to his desk with a listless step, and seated himself 
languidly upon his stool. A heap of letters awaited his inspection— 
small orders from rustic publicans, excuses from recalcitrant vendors of 
beer to be drunk on the premises, and so on. He opened them with a 
mechanical air, and folded each letter lengthwise after reading it, with 
the envelope inside; for Mr. Dobb was a good man of business; though 
he did talk of underconstumbling where a rational person would have 
talked of understanding. He went to work to-day in his usual orderly 
manner, though his brain was disturbed by the vision of an infuriated 
employer; but when he came to the last but one of his letters, he grew 
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excited all at once, and tore open the envelope with feverish haste; for 
that envelope was addressed to Mr. Dobb, and the word Private was 
written above the seal, on the very spot which a sacrilegious thumb 
must approach if it would tear open the envelope, across the very 
threshold of the temple as it were. The hand that had written both 
address and warning inscription was the hand of Gervoise Catheron. 

“ Another excuse,” thought Mr. Dobb with a suppressed groan. 

But in the next instant the clerk’s face became suddenly radiant. 
There was no letter in the envelope, which contained only one oblong 
slip of flimsy paper: and the oblong slip of flimsy paper was a fifty- 
pound note. 

Henry Adolphus waited just long enough to convince himself that 
the note was not some base and spurious counterfeit upon the Bank of 
Love, or the Bank of Elegance, before he alighted from his stool and 
executed an elaborate cellarflap-breakdown upon the floor of the office. 
The junior clerk, who was unaccustomed to such a manifestation from 
his superior during business hours, looked round, like King Jamie 
when he perused the confessions of ill-fated sorcerers, “in a wonderful 
admiration.” 

“Tl tell you what it is, Sparkins,” said Mr. Dobb: “it isn’t often 
that I indulge in the cup that cheers and is very likely to inebriate; 
but I made a very bad breakfast this morning, and I find myself in the 
last stage of seediness. So you just slip round to the tap and get a pot 
of the best double-brown, and then slip across to Codgers’s for a pork- 
pie. Nature abhors a vacuum, and I’ve got a feeling of emptiness that 
nothing less than half a sixteenpenny pork will assuage. Tell Codgers 
I don’t mind kittens, as long as they’re healthy kittens; but measly 
felines are too much for my feelin’s. You owe me one for that, I 
flatter myself, Sparkins—And now the venerable proprietor of this 
location may come home as soon as he likes. ‘ Richard’s himself again! ” 
soliloquised Mr. Dobb, as he took the business-like precaution of in- 
scribing the number of the fifty-pound note in a little pocket-book, in 
which there were other numbers. After having done this, he opened 
the iron safe and put the note into a cash-box where there were notes 
and gold to some amount. 

“The astute old party will be flummuxed by the sight of that note,” 
muttered the clerk, pausing in the act of locking the cashbox. “I 
haven’t taken any thing above ten pounds since he’s been gone; for he 
takes jolly good care that the big cheques all come to his net. He'll 
ask me a lot of questions about that fifty pounds, aussi certain que les 
eufs sont les eufs,” exclaimed the clerk, who, when his spirits were espe- 
cially gay, was apt to indulge in literal translations of his pet phrases, 
and would proclaim himself en haut du tabac, or demand playfully 
whether his friends could perceive de vert dans son wil. 

“Tt’s rather awkward,” thought Henry Adolphus; “but I’ve got the 
money, that’s the grand point, and I must fudge-up some story for the 
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governor. Or perhaps the better plan would be to take the money round 
to young Halliday before four o’clock this afternoon, and get him to 
pay it into the bank. It'll save the young swell a lecture; and he’d 
never think of taking a note of any thing but the gross amount he 
pays in.” 

Having arrived at this determination, Mr. Dobb became quite easy 
in his mind; and when his junior reéntered the office, bearing a pewter 
vessel of foaming porter, a very brown pie, with a couple of plates and 
knives, neatly arranged on a small tray, Henry Adolphus took off his 
coat in order to enjoy himself thoroughly. 

“We're pretty slack this morning, Sparkins,” said he; “but you 
may as well turn that key, so that we mayn’t have any intrusive cove 
walking in upon us while we’re taking our refreshmong ; consommation, 
I saw it inscribed over a caffy when I was in Boulogne; but how can 
you expect any thing but queer ideas about language from a nation that 
calls hats and bonnets confectionery? Make yourself at home, Sparkins. 
But, on the other hand, remember the injunction of the immortal Sairey, 
who, by the way, was not unlike your mother. Don’t be savage, Spar- 
kins; because if you give way to angry feelings you'll choke yourself. 
Indignation and pork-pie cannot dwell together, as the poet remarked 
apropos to youth and age. You may not take my allusion to your ma- 
ternal parent as a compliment, but it was meant in kindness.” 

When a young gentleman of sixteen regales himself at the expense 
of a gentleman of seven-and-twenty, he must expect to be trampled 
upon. Ifthe junior clerk was angered by his superior’s discourse, he 
drowned his anger in brown-stout. 

“'There’s such a lot of people over at Codgers’s,” he said; “and 
they’re in a fine state of excitement. I suppose you heard the news as 
you came down to the office?” 

“What news?” cried Mr. Dobb. “A blessed lot of news J could 
have heard, seeing that I didn’t speak to a creature between this and 
home!” 

“What! you haven’t heard, then?” 

“No; don’t I tell you, stoopid !” 

The junior clerk’s heart thrilled with a sense of triumph. It was 
not often that he obtained any advantage over his senior. But to be 
able to impart an important piece of local intelligence to that gentle- 
man, was in a manner to get the better of him. Henry Adolphus felt 
himself humiliated, but he was too great a creature to succumb before 
an inferior. 

“Come,” he said sharply, reassuming the tone of the master, “clear 
up those bits of fat, and put the tray in the corner over there. We 
can’t have too much of this sort of thing in business hours,” added the 
clerk, as if the pork-pie luncheon had been a suggestion of the junior’s, 
rather than a weakness of the great Dobb himself. “Turn that key 
in the lock, and get back to your desk like one o’clock.” 
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The clerk mounied his own stool as he spoke, and began to write 
noisily with a very hard quill-pen. 

“ Now then,” he exclaimed in his most careless manner, after writing 
busily for about five minutes, “ what’s this row over at Codgers’s?” 

The junior had been cheated out of his triumph. He had antici- 
pated the delight of astonishing theemighty Dobb; and behold, that 
master mind demanded his story as if it had been the recitation of a 
lesson. The whole affair was flat and tame, and Mr. Sparkins imparted 
his news in quite a subdued manner. 

“There’s been a gentleman shot in Scarsdale Wood,” he said; “a 
gentleman who dined with Sir Jasper Denison yesterday, and left the 
Abbey to ride home last night between eight and nine. And he was 
found by some men who were going through the wood at eleven o’clock, 
and they carried him home to the Abbey, and he isn’t expected to live.” 

“Who shot him ?” asked Mr. Dobb sternly. 

“That’s just what nobody knows; poachers, perhaps; there are lots 
of ’em always prowling about Scarsdale after dark at this time of year. 
And there’s a talk that the gentleman had money about him.” 

“Who was—or who is the gentleman?” 

“ Mr.—Mr. Holford I think they called him.” 

“Humph. I haven’t the honour of his acquaintance.” 

“He was visiting at Marchbrooke, they say.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed the clerk, with supreme indifference, “I daresay. 
Of course there'll be all sorts of false reports about. I shall hear the 
rights and wrongs of the story from my wife’s cousin, Dorothy Turs- 
good, who is quite a confidential companion of Miss Denison’s. I shall 
get my information from head-quarters, Sparkins, and I’ll let you know 
all about this business to-morrow.” 

Utterly crushed by the patronage of his superior, the junior clerk 
went on with his work—copying figures out of one book into another 
book, and ruling double lines with red ink. Mr. Dobb took advantage 
of his dinner-time to carry the cash-box to Mr. Halliday’s house, which 
was a pleasant old Georgian mansion in a lane where the towers of the 
cathedral made a perpetual coolness with their dark and solemn sha- 
dows. Mr. Halliday was a gay young bachelor; and the clerk found 
him lolling on a sofa with a cigar in his mouth and a French novel 
in his hand; but an open treatise on algebra and a desk on the table 
near him went to show that he had at least been making some attempt 
at study. 

“ How do, Dobb!” he said. “Sit down and make yourself at home. 
Nothing wrong at the shop, I hope?” 

“No, sir; it’s all—correct.” Henry Adolphus had almost shaped 
the syllables ‘serene,’ but pulled himself up in deference to his em- 
ployer, who was a very young man, and talked slang, but not Mr. 
Dobb’s slang. 

“T brought round the cash-box, sir,” said the clerk, placing the pre- 
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cious casket on Mr. Halliday’s table, “thinking you might like to pay 
in the rhi—ready-money, before the—Mr. Sloper came home. It might 
look more the chee—business-like, you know, sir; for there’s over a 
hundred there, and Mr. Sloper—” 

“Oh, yes, I understand. He would have read me a lecture 
for not looking after things at the office; and you’ve brought me 
this money to save me ascrape. It’s very friendly of you, Dobb; and 
I’m much obliged. Have some claret and seltzer; it’s capital stuff for 
this weather. You'll find a jar of the genuine Nassau in that cupboard, 
and a bottle of decent St. Julien; and if you ring the bell, I daresay 
they can get us a lump of ice.” 

But Mr. Dobb declined to avail himself of his employer’s hospitality. 
He was anxious to get back to the office, he said. On any other occa- 
sion he would have been very glad to drink claret and seltzer with the 
dashing young Halliday; not that he particularly cared about claret 
and seltzer—but because it would have been such a delightful thing to 
have boasted of his intimacy with his employer, to the humiliation of 
his own circle. To-day he felt like an impostor, for he had come to Mr. 
Halliday in order to get out of his own difficulty, and not with an un- 
selfish desire to oblige that gentleman. But the junior partner thrust a 
handful of choice cigars upon the clerk in his desire that he might get 
some reward for his trouble, and Dobb departed from the Georgian 
mansion, and emerged out of the shadow of the cathedral towers, en- 
riched but remorseful. 

He found every one in Roxborough full of that dark deed which had 
been done in Scarsdale Wood; and every body of any importance had 
his own theory of the case, and was obstinately deaf to the argument of 
any body who advanced any other theory. Henry Adolphus delighted 
his wife by the cheerfulness of his spirit that evening as he lingered 
over his tea, and was not altogether unmoved himself by the silent 
evidence of a wife’s love and duty, which he found between two plates 
on the tea-table, in the shape of a very fine bloater. 

“Tt’s a soft roe, Henry Adolphus,” said Mrs. Dobb; “I thought 
you'd like a relish with your cup of tea. And I got a crusty twopenny 
of to-day’s bake on purpose for you,” added the dutiful wife as she cut 
a slice from a stale half-quartern for her own consumption. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dobb discussed the outrage in Scarsdale Wood at 
length as they sat over their tea; and after the tray had been removed, 
Miss Pennekit’s dress was neglected while Selina wrote to her cousin 
Dorothy, beseeching that young lady to take tea at Amanda Villas on 
the following evening. 

“YT am sure Miss Denison will let you come,” wrote Mrs. Dobb, 
“and of course Mr. Catheron will see you home.” 

“ Won’t he though!” exclaimed the clerk as he perused this sentence 
in his wife’s letter. “I expect he’ll drop in this evening—as large as 
life; and I hope you'll do the civil to him, ‘Lina, and not show your 
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teeth as you did the last time he was here, for he’s behaved very well to 
me in a little transaction we’ve had lately.” 

“What!” cried the alarmed Selina, “you haven’t been lending him 
money I hope, Henry Adolphus?” 

“Well, I did lend him a few pounds; but he has acted on the 
square, and it’s all serene.” 

Mr. Dobb had not forgotten the I O U’s which he held for his lost 
thirty pounds, but he fondly believed that Gervoise would eventually 
find the money to redeem those documents, as he had done when hard 
driven for the still more pressing debt. 

Selina promised to be civil to the sub-lieutenant whenever he 
appeared. But Mr. Catheron did not drop in that evening, as the clerk 
had expected him to do. 


CHaPTeR XXXI. 
NUMBER 69669. 

THE family surgeon and another surgeon—a mighty master of his 
awful science, who had been summoned from London by telegram—held 
a consultation in the yellow drawing-room at the Abbey as to the state 
of Mr. Arthur Holroyde, lying on his impromptu bed in the darkened 
and silent chamber where the grim Neptune drove his sea-horses above 
the index of time. ; 

The two surgeons had no very satisfactory account to give of their 
patient. He had been shot in the back, and the bullet had gone through 
the lungs. This was the gist of what the surgeons stated, though they 
shronded the dismal truth in a hazy atmosphere of technicalities. There 
had been cases in which men had survived the perforation of the lungs 
by a bullet, and had lived to be strong and hearty again; but these 
cases were few, so few that the London surgeon was able to give Sir 
Jasper a catalogue of them as he discussed the state of his patient. 

“T shall remain here for to-night, since you wish me to do s0,” said 
the great man; “ for I will not conceal from you the fact that the case 
is critical, very critical, and I doubt if my worthy coadjutor has had 
much experience of such cases. My people will telegraph to me if I 
am urgently wanted in London, and I shall go back by an early train 
—in time for my consultations. In the mean time I shall be on the spot 
to watch for any change in the symptoms.” 

“Let every thing that is within the compass of medical science be 
done for this gentleman,” said Sir Jasper; “ he is neither my friend nor 
my kinsman; but he has been my guest, and was on his homeward way 
from my house when he was struck by his assassin. I scarcely know 
whether I am most anxious for the preservation of his life, or the dis- 
covery of his treacherous assailant.” 

André Chénier called the classic goddess of vengeance a “ Némésis 
lardive ;” but modern justice is rarely slow of foot. The clerk at Rox- 
borough Station, who telegraphed the message that summoned the great 
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surgeon, telegraphed another message that was carried straight to the 
chiefs of Scotland Yard; and before the surgeon had left his consulting- 
room in Cavendish Square, a detective officer was on his way to Rox- 
borough, to hold solemn conference with the local police, and to begin 
his work forthwith. Of course he proceeded without loss of time to the 
Abbey, stopping to inspect the scene of the murder on his way; the 
spot where the gentleman’s horse had been found neighing dismally, 
and the other spot where the gentleman himself was discovered lying 
on his face, and leading up to which there was a trail, which showed 
how the gentleman had been dragged some yards before his foot disen- 
gaged itself from the stirrup. At the Abbey, the detective honoured 
Mrs. Brownlow with a hearing, and received from that lady the contents 
of Arthur Holroyde’s pockets. After inspecting these, the official waited 
on Sir Jasper Denison. “I think I have got at the motive of the attack, 
sir,” he said, “and that’s something. Did you know that the gentleman 
had a considerable sum of money about him?” 

“No, I am quite ignorant of his affairs.” 

“Well, he had, sir. Three hundred pounds in bank-notes; I’ve 
found the numbers of the notes in his pocket-book, with the date of 
their receipt. They were received yesterday.” 

“That is quite impossible,” answered Sir Jasper; “ Mr. Holroyde 
never quitted my house yesterday until he left it in the evening. There 
must be a mistake in the date.” 

“Well, there may be, sir; but I should fancy from the look of the 
gentleman’s pocket-book, that he was a very methodical par—person. 
We’ re obliged to look into papers and letters, and such like, you see, 
sir, without leave or license when a gentleman has been all but mur- 
dered, and doesn’t know who attacked him. I suppose there was no 
one in your house, sir, likely to pay Mr. Holroyde money.” 

“ Most decidedly not.” 

** Do you think he received the notes by post ?” 

“No; he could receive no letter in this house, for his presence o here 
was accidental.” 

“Well then, sir, I suppose the date must be wrong. You see it’s a 
little pocket-book, with the pages divided for every day in the year, and 
in the division that’s dated September 16, Thursday, there’s the entry 
about this three hundred, and the numbers of the notes in a very clear 
handwriting. Well, sir, I’m inclined to think the gentleman had these 
notes upon him when he was shot. Your housekeeper had the good sense 
not to meddle with his clothes when they were taken off him, and I 
found his waistcoat-pocket pulled inside out. It’s pretty likely the notes 
were in that very pocket. Your housekeeper tells me she can swear 
to the pocket being like that when the gentleman was brought in. It’s 
tolerably clear to my mind that the gentleman had the notes, and that 
they were taken from him after he was shot. If it was so, we oughtn’t 
to have much difficulty in getting at the individual who did it, unless 
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he’s an old hand and has sent the notes abroad. You might dispose of 
a million of money that way, and not have it traced home to you very 
easily. However, I don’t think the gentleman was shot by an old 
hand. It’s more likely to have been done by some country yokel, and 
if so we shall be down upon him before he has time to get rid of his 
plunder. I’ve had a look at the place where the business happened, 
and there’s a hollow amongst the fern that looks as if a man had been 
lying in wait there for some hours. Ithink I can about guess the build 
of the man by the shape of that hollow, and if I’m right, he wasn’t a 
very big fellow. A youngster perhaps! It’s rather like a youngster’s 
business this.” 

Sir Jasper listened gravely to the detective. There are occasions on 
which the most inveterate persifleur is fain to be serious. Voltaire was 
very much in earnest when he busied himself with rehabilitation of 
Calas; and Horace Walpole was quite serious when he pleaded for un- 
lucky Admiral Byng. 

“TI beg that you will offer a reward of a hundred pounds—to be 
paid by me—for the apprehension of the wretch who committed this 
outrage,” said the Baronet. “The gentleman was my guest; and if his 
life cannot be saved, I am bound to see that his death is avenged. I 
have made inquiries respecting his friends, and find that he stands 
quite alone in the world, or, at any rate, that there is no one he would 
care to have summoned to his bedside.” 

This was all that Sir Jasper had to say to the detective, who retired 
very well pleased with his mission, which promised to be a profitable 
one ; for it was more than likely that he, and he alone, would touch the 
reward so liberally offered. 


Dorothy accepted her cousin’s invitation, and duly presented herself 
at Amanda Villas on the afternoon of that Saturday to which the clerk 
had looked forward with such terror. It was not a time for tea- 
drinkings or junkettings. There was a solemn hush in the chambers 
of Scarsdale Abbey, and an odour as of a tanyard pervaded the atmo- 
sphere about the mansion ; for oak bark was strewn a foot thick on the 
broad carriage-drive, and the gig of the local surgeon, and the fly which 
conveyed the great practitioner from London, rolled noiselessly as on 
velvet. It was not a time for tea-drinking, for Arthur Holroyde lay in 
Sir Jasper’s study hovering between life and death—and oh so much 
nearer death than life; and Dorothy was fain to pretend some solemn en- 
gagement of long standing when she asked permission to visit her cousin. 

That permission, however, was very readily granted by Miss Denison. 

“Yes, go by all means, my dear,” she said; “it will be good for 
you to be away from this dreadful house.” 

So Dorothy left the Abbey after an early dinner with her friend and 
patroness, Mrs. Browning, who was much grander and more conde- 
scending in her manner than Marcia Denison. Under ordinary cir- 
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cumstances Dorothy would have been the last person in the world to 
leave that silent house for any tea-drinking, for her heart was tender 
and compassionate, and she had lain awake for some time in the two 
last nights thinking what a dreadful thing it would be if Mr. Holroyde 
were to die; and had prayed to the holy Mother and all manner of saints 
and angels for his recovery, in her simple childish way—just as she 
would have entreated an earthly mother and earthly friends. But she 
was in love—it was for the love of Gervoise Catheron that she went to 
Roxborough this September afternoon. Had not Selina promised 
that he should escort her home? Of course that implied that he 
was to be of the tea-party. And she wanted so much to see him, and 
to hear his troubles; to know whether he had been able to pay that 
cruel tobacconist, or to appease the wrath of the pitiless tailor who was 
so unjustifiably angry at being cheated out of his goods and labour. 
She wanted to see him. This love of hers was all suffering, and yet 
she wanted to suffer more. The tender heart was ready to bleed anew, 
whenever the ruthless god should be pleased to plant fresh arrows in 
the faithful breast. 

But a disappointment awaited poor Dorothy at Amanda Villas. 
She found the little parlour very neat, and an elegant repast of muffins 
and water-cresses adorning the table. There were no vestiges of Miss 
Pennekit’s dress, which had been carried home in a cotton handkerchief 
early that afternoon to be worn by Miss Pennekit on the following 
Sabbath, with a view to the utter annihilation of her particular friends 
during church service. Mr. Dobb was radiant, for Sloper had returned 
early in the afternoon, and had been much gratified by the clerk’s account 
of business during his absence, and with the sharpness that had distin- 
guished that gentleman’s proceedings in re certain doubtful customers 
of the firm. But there was no Gervoise Catheron. Poor Dorothy 
scalded herself with boiling tea, and nearly choked herself with muffin 
from sheer mortification of spirit. 

“IT thought, perhaps, Gervoise might be here,” she ventured to 
whisper to Selina presently, with a piteous assumption of indifference. 
Whereon Selina told her that Henry Adolphus had. not set eyes upon 
Mr. Catheron since Wednesday night, but that he—the lieutenant—was 
expected to drop in at any moment. 

“You know how very intimate he is with Dobb,” said Selina, 
“let alone his being likely to see you here. It’s not often three days 
go by without our seeing him.” 

“TJ hope—there’s—nothing the matter with him,” faltered Dorothy, 
across whose vivid imagination there flitted a vision of nearly all the 
sudden calamities that can afflict humanity. 

“Why, what should be the matter with him?” exclaimed Selina. 
“T shall think you don’t like the muffins, Dorothy, if you don’t make a 
better tea. Give your cousin some of those creases, Henry Adolphus, 
—they’re the finest I ever partook of.” 
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Dorothy’s heart grew a little lighter after this. Gervoise Catheron 
might come at any moment. She tried not to listen to stray footsteps 
in the street; she did her best to answer all the eager questions with 
which her host and hostess assailed her, and to give a faithful account 
of all that had happened since the outrage in Scarsdale Wood. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dobb were ravenous for information upon this soul- 
absorbing topic; and Dorothy had to go over the same ground several 
times before they were appeased. Had she seen the gentleman before 
he left the Abbey? and how had he looked? and what had he said? and 
was there any thing particular about his ways? and so on. The Dobbs 
evidently considered that a gentleman who was about to be murdered 
ought to make a point of differing in some respect from commonplace 
people who are in no immediate danger of losing their lives. 

Mr. Dobb had rarely enjoyed himself more thoroughly than he did 
this evening. Ofcourse he had his own theories about the attack on 
Arthur Holroyde—theories which he expounded at large for the benefit 
of his wife and her cousin. His ideas on the subject were very pro- 
found; and his exposition of them was somewhat obscure. He told his 
companions how he should act if he were the detective, and threw quite 
a new light upon the machinery of secret police, so elaborate was the 
scheme of detection which he set forth; and then he told them what he 
should say if he were counsel for the unknown assassin; and how he 
should charge the jury if he were the judge before whom the trial took 
place. He made himself crimson in the face as he delivered his speech 
for the defence; and made Selina’s flimsy plated candlesticks quite 
leap as he slapped the table at the end of his energetic periods. It was 
only when the trial was over and the judge had put on the black cap, 
and had pronounced sentence on the unknown assassin, that Dorothy 
put her hand into her pocket and discovered a folded paper, whose con- 
tents, she thought, might possibly prove interesting to her companions. 

“T quite forgot that I had it in my pocket,” she said, as she un- 
folded the broad black-and-white poster. “ It’s a bill offering a reward 
for the apprehension of the murderer. There are hundreds of them 
printed; and they are to be posted up in every part of the country, and 
in London too, I believe.” 

“Why, Dorothy,” cried the clerk, with something like indignation 
in his tone, “ what a little fool you were not to show us this before!” 

He spread the bill upon the table, and read its contents aloud 
with intense gusto. But he paused and grew suddenly thoughtful 
as he read the numbers of the missing notes. He had a ready memory 
for figures, and one of those numbers seemed strangely familiar to 


“69669!” he repeated: “ I’ve a sort of recollection of writing some 
such number as that a day or two ago; for I remember thinking it was 
all loops and tails.” 


He paused for a few moments, scratching his head with a puzzled 
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expression of face, and staring at the bill that lay spread out upon the 
table before him. Then he made a sudden pounce at his pocket, and 
produced a little memorandum-book. He turned the leaves with a 
rapid hand, and looked at the last entry. 

“ Good God!” he cried, starting to his feet, “one of the notes is the 
very one that Gervoise Catheron paid me yesterday morning.” 

Dorothy sprang to her feet too, white and trembling. 

“Oh, how can you say that!” she cried. “You cannot think that 
Gervoise was the man who shot Mr. Holroyde !” 

She stood looking at him for a moment, and then exclaimed with a 
little half-hysterical laugh: 

“How silly I am!—as if Gervoise would hurt any one for all the 
money in the world. The wicked wretch who robbed Mr. Holroyde 
must have palmed the note off upon Gervoise. It won’t bring him into 
any danger, will it? Oh, Henry Adolphus, tell me that it can’t bring 
him into any danger!” 

“T don’t know about that,” answered Mr. Dobb moodily. “ When 
there’s been highway robbery and murder, and an innocent man dis- 
poses of a portion of the property within something like twelve hours 
after the event, the innocent man is rather liable to find himself in a 
jolly disagreeable fix. I don’t know how it may be for Catheron; but I 
know it’s likely to be uncommon awkward for me.” 

And on this it was Selina’s turn to be alarmed. That lady made 
arush at her husband and embraced him hysterically, asking if it was 
to come to this, that a respectable young married man was to be accused 
of murder; and “oh, didn’t I warn you harm would come of being inti- 
mate with Gervoise Catheron?” and “ oh, Henry Adolphus, they never, 
never, never shall tear you to the scaffold;” and uttering a great many 
lamentations of the same character, which would have been extremely 
appropriate if the myrmidons of the law had been at that moment wait- 
ing to carry out the final arrangements for Mr. Dobb’s execution. 

The clerk extricated himself with some difficulty from the encircling 
arms of his wife. 

* Don’t be a fool, Lina,” he exclaimed, “and don’t begin bellowing 
till we know whether there’s any thing to bellow about. I daresay it 
will all come right enough in the end. Ofcourse Catheron must know 
where he got the money, and who gave it to him; and I daresay he'll be 
able to put the detectives on the right scent, and perhaps get the reward 
for his pains,” added Mr. Dobb, rather enviously. “Some fellows are 
always dropping into luck; and the more idle and good-for-nothing 
they are, and the less they do to deserve it, the more they drop into it.” 

Mr. Catheron’s career during his residence at Castleford. had not 
been distinguished by any particular success; but for the moment the 
clerk felt as if his friend had been one of Fortune’s most favoured 
children. 

“T’ll tell you what it is,” said Mr. Dobb; “ I'll just run round to the 
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barracks and see if I can get hold of Catheron. I may be able to put 
him up to a good thing. Stop where you are till I come back, Doll. I 
daresay I shall bring Gervoise with me, and we'll both walk home with 
you.” 

Dorothy consulted her neat little silver watch. Social tea-drinkings 
at Amanda Villas took place at a very early hour, and though the even- 
ing had seemed quite a long one, it was now only half-past eight. 

“Come back as soon as you can, please, Henry Adolphus,” said 
Dorothy; “I mustn’t stay here after nine.” 

But she did stay after nine, for nine o’clock struck while Mr. Dobb 
was still absent. Poor Dorothy sat in silent agony awaiting his return, 
though she kept arguing with herself that there could be no cause for 
terror or anguish. Surely no harm could come of Gervoise Catheron’s 
accidental possession of one of those missing notes. She knew nothing 
of the law of evidence; she had never studied the science of crime, or 
troubled herself to think about the details of those dreadful deeds which 
had been done within her memory, and whose dark records she had 
listened to, pale and shuddering, when the chief butler deigned to read 
aloud from the London newspapers in Mrs. Browning’s room. She had 
no notion of the extent of the danger to which her lover was exposed; 
but she was stricken with fear and anguish nevertheless. It seemed so 
dreadful that the man she loved should be in any way involved in this 
dark mystery of crime and horror. So she sat pale and miserable, 
waiting for the clerk’s return, and deriving very little consolation from 
Mrs. Dobb, whose discourse ran chiefly upon her own feelings, and the 
prophetic terror with which she had been inspired with regard to Ger- 
voise Catheron, and the numerous warnings she had given her husband 
upon the subject of his friendship with the lieutenant, and the fore- 
shadowings of the present state of affairs, which had been revealed to 
her in her dreams. 

“T dreamt of riding in a third-class carriage only the night before 
last,” said Selina, “and I think you'll allow that looked like coming 
down in the world; and Dobb was sitting opposite to me eating green 
apples. I never did like dreaming of unripe fruit; it signifies failure in 
your plans, you know, and you'll find it explained in that way in Napo- 
leon Bonaparte’s own Dream-book. And then the carriage came to a 
dead-stop all at once, and we were told to get out; and it wasn’t a 
carriage after all, but a steamer going on dry land, and the paddle- 
wheels had stuck in the ground, which of course I understand to signify 
that you are sure to come to harm when you choose acquaintance in a 
higher station to your own and get out of your element, as it were— 
But I see you’re not listening, Dorothy; so I’ll say no more.” 

“Oh, yes, Selina, I am listening. But you frighten me so when 
you talk of those bad dreams. I shall die if any harm comes to Ger- 
voise.” 

“Tt’s like your selfishness to think of nothing but your Gervoises. 
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But I feel myself bound to tell you that I’m afraid there’s trouble in 
store for you, Dorothy. I dreamt last week that I saw you dressed in 
pink; and I never yet knew any good to come of dreaming of a pink 
dress.” 

While Mrs. Dobb was thus feeding the vague fear that oppressed. 
poor Dorothy, the clerk’s latch-key sounded in the street-door, and in 
another moment Henry Adolphus entered the little sitting-room. He 
was paler than Dorothy, and the humorous seated seemed to have 
deserted him for the time being. 

“ Here’s a pretty black look-out for us all!” he said; “ Catheron has 
bolted—hasn’t shown himself at the barracks since Thursday night; and 
his commanding-officer came out, as I was making my inquiries, “and has 
been hauling me over the coals to any extent; and accusing me of being 
concerned in Catheron’s going to the bad: low company, and twopenny- 
halfpenny betting, and pot-houses, and all that sort of thing, has been 
pelted at my head for the last half-hour. ‘If it wasn’t for such as you,’ 
said the swell, ‘there wouldn’t be so many junior officers a disgrace 
to their corps. I have reported Mr. Catheron’s disappearance to the 
Admiralty,’ he said, ‘ and if he comes back, there’ll be a court-martial 
held for the investigation of his conduct; and then he called to one of 
the men: ‘See this person out at the gates,’ he said; ‘and don’t let me 
hear of him hanging about here again;’ and upon that he turned upon 
his heel and walked off. Oh, shouldn’t I have liked to have presented 


him with a testimonial in the shape of a small piece of my mind?” 

Mr. Dobb might have said more in his indignation; but at this junc- 
ture his attention was called to Dorothy, who had fainted “ dead off,” 
as Selina said. 








Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


GENOA: From FEeprER’s Hote. to LE FonTANE AMOROSE. 


AN oyster—we have the authority of William Shakespeare for the 
assertion, and who dare gainsay ‘hat ?—may be crossed in love. Why 
not ? Who are we, conceited but petty humans as we are, that we 
should be so very dogmatic as to where the instinct of sense and sym- 
pathy begins or ends, or at what stage of animation the barrier is 
placed to inhibit entrance into the pays du tendre? There may be 
love-crossed oysters: why should there not exist constant crustacese and 
jelly-fish that never tell their love, but let concealment, like a worm 
7 the bud, prey on their transparent pulp? What a wonderful narra- 
tive the author of the Water- Babies could write if he chose of the 
amours of shell-fish, the perfidy of eels—to be skinned afterwards by 
Nemesis in the shape of a cook—and the blighted affections of the 
inferior order of sea-weed who had dared to raise their damp heads in 
admiration of some .queen-like coral-reef! You have a vivarium, let us 
say, in your buck-parlour. For aught you can tell, there may be going 
on in that glass-case, all day long, the most amazing comedies and tra- 
gedies and sensation-dramas of love. Among the moss and the pebbles 
and the shells what hopes, fears, doubtings, raptures may be at work! 
Every bubble that rises to the surface may be fraught with the last ex- 
piring sigh of some fish’s flame; every waggle of a tail may be a con- 
temptuous scorning, or a love-rapt writhing, or the sympathetic cadence 
of a heart half broken. Calumniate not that calm round goggle eye as 
blank and inexpressive. Mirrored on its retina may be the image of 
some peerless stickleback ; beneath those scales may rage the fire of 
fishy passion. ‘An oyster may be crossed in love;” ay, but a gold-fish 
may find some constant carp as his mate, and a soft shell-crab may, by 
assiduity and fidelity, obtain his heart’s desire. All of which reflections 
impel me to the conviction that I may have been inditing an intolerable 
amount of nonsense. 

“ What’s in a name?” Much,—every thing; for it was merely the 
sound of a curiously-pretty name that led me to indite all this balder- 
dash. “Le Fontane Amorose!” If an amorous oyster, I asked myself, 
be a feasible subject for the formation of a hypothesis, why should I 
dissertate upon a love-sick Pump? How did these fountains in Genoa 
fallin love? How did they speed in their suit? Who was the object 
of their passion? What came of it, after all? Success, a life-long hap- 
piness, as in the fairy tales; or disappointment, misery, and despair, as 
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in the generality of love cases in real life? The fountains, perchance, 
fell in love with some dark-eyed brunette with scarlet petticoat, be- 
neath which her little bare feet stole in and out like mice—mille grazie, 
Sir John Suckling, knight,—and with muslin kerchief coquettishly dis- 
played upon her raven locks. Who is to tell, when this capricious irra- 
tional passion of love is the theme? It is just as likely that the foun- 
tains, like stupid, susceptible pumps as they were, became enamoured 
of the earthen pitchers or tin pots which the maidens brought with 
them to fill at their marble basins. Who has not fallen in love with 
the wrong person? Did not that silly Alton Locke tumble head over 
ears in frenzy with that vain and vapid Lilian Wynstay when, all the 
while, the Radical Cleopatra, Miss Stanton, was looking at him not un- 
favourably with her big black eyes? Who knows but that she might 
even have jilted Lord Ellerton had the tailor-poet played his cards well; 
or at least have laid her coronet, her widow’s cap, and her snug join- 
ture at his feet, after that sad accident had happened to my lord? But 
I never had any patience with Alton Locke. Throughout his career 
he was one of the Fontane Amorose—a now gushing and now dribbling 
pump, whose handle was plied now by the, charity-boy and now by the 
political agitator. That pump-handle was destitute of the chain and 
padlock of the will. He a Chartist! He.a Republican! I don’t 
wonder that they sent him a pair of plush breeches per Parcels Deli- 
very Company; that Mr. O’F lynn, editor of the Weekly Warwhoop, threw 
a chair at his head; that the Tottenham-Court-Road Convention “ ran 
him out,” as they say in Yankeeland; and after pining three years in 
gaol for a crime he had never committed, he fell sick of a fever, and 
emigrated to Texas, to die on his passage out. He wanted nerve. He 
wanted pluck. Had he possessed any, he would have stayed at home, 
given up politics, and started an insurance-company, or a working-man’s 
journal, or a coéperative store. But he was always in love; and that 
love was of the soft and weak and snivelling kind. He fell in love 
with St. Sebastian, and then with the dean’s daughter. He was in love 
with his books and in love with himself; and the case of that man who 
loves books for themselves and himself for himself is, from a mundane 
point of view, hopeless. The self-educated man must be essentially an 
egotist,—as great an egotist as Goethe; but the infinite care he takes of 
himself, the rigid discipline to which he must submit in order that his 
self-instruction and self-instruction may progress and fructify,—the 
selfish self-denial, industry, continence, abstinence, he must practise, 
must all be directed to the attainment of one end—power. If he be an 
egotist of the right sort, he will make a good use of that power—the 
power begotten by knowledge—when he gets hold of it. The worst of 
it is that nine-tenths of us, when we do come into possession of do- 
minion, forget that the time of living for ourselves has expired, and 
that that of living for others has arrived; and we make such a use of 
our new-found sceptre, that the angels turn away their beaming coun- 
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tenances in sickened sorrow, and the devil down there in his pit laughs 
ha, ha! 

You think that you have caught me out in a digression. Nothing 
whatever of the kind. The last time I was at Genoa, just two months 
since, it was in this very street of Le Fontane Amorose, that I hap- 
pened to buy a Tauchnitz edition of Alton Locke, which I had not read 
since the year “fifty. How rapidly the time passes; and what a widely- 
different view of democracy the Professor of Modern History at the 
University of Cambridge may entertain in the year 1865! 

I now return to my pump-handles. But I hear, in imagination, 
another objector: “ Sir, a fountain is not a pump.” Well, perhaps in 
strict hydraulics it is not; but I may be permitted for once a prosaic 
license. I have heard the Mannekin at Brussels called a fountain, and 
every body knows what the Mannekin is. I have heard the same term 
applied to those bursten water-pipes in Trafalgar Square; whereas it is 
notorious that they are only squirting dumb-waiters of Aberdeen gra+ 
nite. To avoid further discussion, I will speak in future of the Fon- 
tane Amorose as Le Fontane Amorose, and nothing else. 

If you go to the Hotel Feder—the which, if you purpose towards 
Genoa, I should strongly advise you to do, for there is not a more com- 
fortable hostelry or one more civilly conducted in all North Italy—Le 
Fontane Amorose will be probably the very first locality you will hear 
mentioned. For, as a true British traveller, you will no sooner have 
unpacked your portmanteau, indulged in the luxury of a bath, “ fixed” 
yourself up generally, and fortified, perchance, your inner man with some 
eau-de-selz, accompanied by alcohol or not as the case may be, than you 
will ask the vital question, “ Where is the post-office?” Whereupon the 
lowly-bowing porter, or the courteous clerk in the bureau of the hotel, 
will inform you, “In the Place of Le Fontane Amorose, hard by the street 
of that name.” And thitherwards you will straightway hie; for what 
true British traveller does not expect to find letters waiting for him at the 
Poste Restante, or has communications to post in hot haste to the dear 
ones at home? “I am very well;” “ My liver is troublesome;” “ This is 
a beast of a place;” “It is awfully jolly here;” “ Write to me, Poste 
Restante, Turin;” “TI shall be back in a fortnight;” “Send me twenty 
pounds—circular notes are best;” “Sir, as a British subject travelling on 
the Continent, I feel it my duty to protest”—(this last is to the editor of 
the Zimes). If the letters which gorge the wagons of the Administra- 
tion des Postes, whirling Calais-wards, could become translucent, how 
many thousand exordia to epistles such as these might we not read! 
Foreigners don’t seem to care much about letters; an hour sooner or 
four hours later in their delivery does not trouble them much. If they 
are told that somebody else has read them before they reached their 
legitimate destination, they shrug their shoulders and say, “ C’est comme 
¢a,” but do not otherwise exhibit much emotion. Their spirit has been 
broken by long official persistence in the violation of seals. But to us 
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letters are as the apple of the eye. Without the Poste Restante, Galig- 
nani’s Messenger, 2 Pharmacie Anglaise where you can buy seidlitz- 
powders and blue-pills, and an agent who sells Allsopp’s pale ale, 
continental travel to the majority of true Britons would be intolerable. 
“Straightway :” thus did I define the manner in which the tra- 
veller just arrived at Feder’s Hotel betook himself to the Poste Res- 
tante. But I recall that word. It is impossible to reach either the 
Street or the Place of the Fontane Amorose in any thing approaching 
a straight manner. The streets of Genoa are open to the same accusa- 
tion with which Lord Macaulay has charged the memory of tho un- 
happy James IJ. They have “an incurable propensity for dark and 
crooked ways.” Do you remember that wonderful old maze of “thread- 
my-needle” courts and alleys which some twenty years since lay between 
the top of Coventry Street and Leicester Square, and of which, despite 
new Cranbourn Street, some vestiges yet remain between Leicester 
Square and St. Martin’s Lane? If you preserve a tolerably graphic re- 
membrance of Sidney and Cranbourn Alleys, of Hamlet’s (Thackeray’s 
“Mr. Polonius” in the Great Hoggarty Diamond), of the book-stalls, 
the bonnet-shops, and the little dens into which you were dragged by 
fierce Jews and passionately entreated to purchase ormolu clocks, china 
monsters, and coats of medieval armour, you will at once, without ever 
having been to Genoa, be aw fait with the physiognomy of the old 
streets stretching along the water-side. Genoa has its new and wide 
and handsome streets, such as the Via Nuova and the Strada Carlo 
Felice; but the best hotels (Feder, the Royal, the Croce di Malta, and 
the Quatre Nations) are all close to the Custom-house and the port, 
and are hemmed in by a labyrinth of little lanes and little back-yards, 
every one of which is dignified with the name either of a “Strada,” or a 
“Via,” or a “ Vico,” or a “ Piazza,” which make you think first that 
you have got into the Maze at Hampton Court, and that the trimly- 
clipped hedges of box have been petrified into the five orders of archi- 
tecture; which next bewilder; and which sometimes drive you more than 
half-crazy. I have known Americans, accustomed to the long straight 
avenues and streets, all at right angles, of Transatlantic cities, to be re- 
duced to a state of the most frantic despair by that pilgrimage from 
Feder’s to Le Fontane Amorose, and to denounce the deviousness and 
tortuousness of the city in the most vehement terms. It is worse than 
Venice, they say; for although the back-lanes about St. Mark’s Place are 
dark and narrow and twisted enough, you are sure, after three-quarters 
of an hour’s wandering backwards and forwards and in and out, like a 
dog in a fair, to find yourself either on the Piazza or on the brink of a 
canal, in either of which cases the course before you is plain. In the 
first, you stroll into Florian’s and have an ice; in the second, you hail a 
gondolier, and bid him row you whither you wish to go. But in Genoa 
you are bereft of these escapements. There are no gondolas and no 
canals, If you do contrive to struggle down to the water-side, it is not 
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likely that you will think of engaging a speronare, or a schooner laden 
with coals or railway-iron from Cardiff, or the flat-bottomed boat of a 
washerwoman, or the French steamer bound from Marseilles, via Genoa, 
to Leghorn and Civita Vecchia, to take you to Le Fontane Amorose 
or back to Feder’s. You would not think of asking them; nor, if you 
did ask them, would they take you, I apprehend. Finally, there is no 
great central area like St. Mark’s Place. The little streets don’t lead 
any where, save to other little streets, and to stately palaces and dim 
old cathedrals pent up among other little streets, and at last to Le 
Fontane Amorose and the Post-Office. The new wide and straight 
streets are in quite another part of the city. 

Narrow and umbrageous as they are, the old streets of Genoa are 
not by any means quiet. From morn to dewy eve indeed, and often much 
later, they echo and reécho to an almost distracting Babel of sounds. 
You miss the rumble of wheels,—at least of those of omnibuses and 
carriages rapidly driven; for this kind of locomotion is of course as 
impossible in old Genoa as it would be to drive the Lord Mayor’s coach 
up the spiral staircase of the Monument; but their flat pavements are 
not altogether unrutted by wheels. There are plenty of carts about drawn 
by mules and dogs; there are long strings of donkeys laden with packing- 
cases, or bales of cloth, or mountains of vegetable stuff; and now and 
then a lady and gentleman on horseback or a mounted dragoon come 
picking their way among the stream of foot-passengers in a gingerly 
yet confident manner. The horses can look in at the first-floor win- 
dows; and were your steed to shy and throw you, you might possibly be 
deposited on a shop-counter or in the midst of a barrel of macaroni; 
but equitation under these circumstances is certainly original, and con- 
sequently may be not devoid of excitement. Who has not heard of the 
most intrepid horsemen, weary of fox-hunting, or b/asé with the steeple- 
chase, leaping their horses over dining-room tables, or riding them up 
carpeted flights of stairs into ladies’ chambers? To any one in search 
of a new sensation, I should advise a quiet afternoon’s ride through the 
blind alleys of Genoa. 

You are very much mistaken if you think you have only to put your 
foot outside Feder’s to find yourself in even a tolerably circuitous route 
for Le Fontane Amorose. Bless you, a tremendous gauntlet has first 
to be run. You must begin by going on Change. It is not necessary 
for you to be a merchant or broker to frequent that commercial trysting- 
place. Every body—of the male sex at least—in Genoa goes on ’Change. 
The very beggars used to be seen there until a few months since, when 
the Municipe, in a sudden spasm of admiration for the English metro- 
politan police, set up a force in laudable imitation and emulation of 
that august body. Since then the beggars have been requested not to 
go upon Change, and the churches have been more crowded than ever. 
Why? Because the churches, like "Change, have marble pavements, 
and are dark and cool. Therein lies the whole secret. 
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After you have been on ’Change, and admired the handsome fresco 
paintings, and the noble marble statue of Camo BENso DiI Cavour, 
the real Regenerator of Italy, which stands in the centre of the edifice, 
and after you have escaped the wiles of the dwarf with the umbrella 
full of photographs, and who scowls daggers at you if you decline to 
buy an assortment of opera-dancers, Italian politicians, Dante, Petrarch, 
and Ariosto, Garibaldi, of course, and General de la Marmora, inter- 
spersed with views of the Villa Pallavicino, the Palazzo Balbi, and the 
Teatro Carlo Felice, you thread another labyrinth of stalls, where toys 
and books, and Holy Virgins and saints, and knitted stockings, and 
knives and scissors, and small haberdashery wares, and more portraits 
of Garibaldi are sold, and find yourself—still on your way to Le Fon- 
tane Amorose—in a little cut-throat alley called the Strada degii Orefici, 
which is literally brimful of treasure. This is Goldsmiths’ Row, the 
Cornhill of Genoa. Here are the principal jewellers’ and gold- and 
silversmiths’-shops; and you will be more than ever reminded of the 
Great Hoggarty Diamond and Mr. Polonius’s establishment. For, if 
you remember Polonius’s, you will remember how dim and dusky and 
dingy was the shop itself, and how mysteriously those gigantic golden 
racecups and tankards and towering silver dishcovers—like the pleasure 
Domes of Xanadu—those mounds of salt-cellars and mustard-pots, those 
arsenals of fiddle-headed or Prince’s pattern, used to loom through the 
haze of shadowy indistinctness. So is it in the Strada degli Orefici. 
You can scarcely see your hand before you, so dark is the little lane. 
Surely, you think, nothing can be sold here but coals, or black velvet, 
or jet ornaments; but anon you descry blinking through the gloom 
myriads of little pencil-touches of reflected light. Then gradually 
your eyes become as the eyes of the cat, and you acquire the faculty of 
seeing in the dark (as prisoners long immured in underground dungeons 
are said to acquire it); and then you find that all around you are piles 
of gold and silver and rare gems. Some of the shops have ungiazed 
windows, and are as fully exposed as butchers’ or greengrocers’ with us; 
and you may watch the goldsmith at work with his tiny hammer, or 
the lapidary bending over his wheel. Others, more aristocratic, have 
plate-glass fronts. Not many of these vendors of precious things are of 
the Israelitish persuasion. The Genoese are said—with what justice I 
know not—to be the Jews of the Mediterranean; and Shylock has never 
had any very bright chance of doing business in Genova La Superba. 
The Genoese are certainly a sharp and keen-witted race,—industrious, 
energetic, avid of gain; great hands at driving bargains; eminently 
skilled in the art of taking care of Number One; and not at all averse, 
if the occasion occurs, from taking advantage of Number Two. They 
are perhaps not much better and not much worse than their fore- 
fathers, upon whom Messer Dante Alighieri made some very sharp 
remarks nearly five hundred years ago. 
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Statistical Averages and Human Actions. 





Nor very long ago there appeared in the Cornhill Magazine some remarks 
on the morality of the doctrine of averages which are worthy of atten- 
tion, as expressing the very widely-spread repugnance to admitting that 
the doctrine of averages can legitimately, in the writer’s words, “be 
pushed up into the moral sphere, and the freedom of man thus oblite- 
rated.” A planet, he urges, in which goodness was cast up in the total 
from columns of averages, and wickedness reckoned simply as so much 
in the hundred, would be a world unhumanised altogether; and the 
sense of such an arrangement would effectually spoil human life and 
stultify morality. If Mr. J. 8. Mill is right in affirming that “a mere 
disposition to believe, even if supposed instinctive, is no guarantee for 
the truth of the thing believed,” neither, of course, is an indisposition 
to believe conclusive as to its falsity. Still the fact that such an ap- 
prehension exists is certainly a ground for endeavouring, if possible, to 
remove it; and we think that the following considerations which we 
offer will tend to show that it is founded on an imperfect apprehension 
and misconception of the true points of the case—a misconception 
caused, to no small extent, by a certain looseness and inaccuracy in 
the language of the advocates of the doctrine in question. 

In the first place, then, what is this doctrine of averages, whose 
effects are to be so benumbing and withering on all that is best in 
man? We will take as its exponent the writer who has certainly done 
most to bring it into popular notice—Mr. Buckle. The subject is 
discussed by him at some length in the first chapter of his General 
Introduction, pp. 18-31; and his conclusions may be summed up as 
follows: Statistics show that there exists a regularity in the entire 
moral conduct of a given society; for, as the actions of men may be 
divided into good and bad, if it can be demonstrated that their bad 
actions vary in obedience to the changes in the surrounding society, 
we shall be obliged to infer that their good actions—which are, as it 
were, the residue of their bad ones—vary in the same manner; and 
shall be forced to the farther conclusion that such variations are the 
result of large and general causes, which, working upon the aggregate 
of society, must produce certain consequences, without regard to the 
volition of those particular men of whom the society is composed. The 
statistical facts put together by men, for the most part mere govern- 
ment officials, with no theory to maintain and no interest in distorting 
the truth, make it evident that in the same state of society the same 
crimes will be committed in periods of equal length by very nearly the 
same number of persons, the variations being due to minor laws, which 
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tend more or less to disturb the action of the greater law, and for 
which allowances must be made; just as, in applying the great prin- 
ciples of geometry and mechanics to actually existing bodies, we take 
into account differing densities and atmospheric resistance. This 
uniformity holds good even in such crimes as murder and suicide, 
which on many grounds might well be considered primdé facie most 
arbitrary, irregular, and uncontrollable, and most to depend on some 
capricious and personal principle peculiar to each, as free-will. On the 
contrary, we find that they are committed with as much regularity, and 
bear as uniform a relation to certain known circumstances, as do the 
movements of the tides and the rotation of the seasons. So that, ap- 
plying to these returns the mathematical doctrine of averages, we are 
able to predict within a very small limit of error the number of mur- 
ders, suicides, &c. for each successive period ; supposing, of course, that 
the social circumstances do not undergo any marked change. These 
actions are only the product of the general condition of society; and 
the individual felon only carries into effect what is a necessary conse- 
quence of preceding circumstances. In a given state of society, a 
certain number of persons must, for instance, put an end to their own 
lives. This is the general law; and the special question as to who 
shall commit the crime depends, of course, upon special laws, which, 
however, in their total action must obey the large social law to which 
they are all subordinate. Nor is it merely the crimes of men which 
are marked by this uniformity of sequence. Even the number of mar- 
riages annually contracted is determined, not by the temper and wishes 
of individuals, but by large general facts, over which individuals can 
exercise no authority. The experience of a century in England has 
proved that this great social institution, instead of having any connec- 
tion with personal feelings, is swayed and controlled entirely by the 
price of bread and the rate of wages. We can even foretell, with a 
very near approach to accuracy, the number of persons for each succes- 
sive period who will post their letters having forgotten to direct them. 
The actions of men, then, both good and bad, are the result, not so 
much of any thing special in individuals as of the state of society into 
which they have been thrown; they are the product, not of their voli- 
tions, but of their antecedents; and therefcre, if the antecedents are 
known, or so far as they are known, can be predicted beforehand. 
Against this doctrine, and the consequences which seem to him to 
follow from it, the writer in the Cornhill protests indignantly, as mon- 
strous and intolerable. Are we to be told, he asks, that as the quantity 
of good actions which a given state of society can produce is calculable, 
—being simply the residue of the whole of its actions, after the bad, 
which have been ascertained beforehand, or very nearly so, have been 
subtracted,—that any man, or number of men, may be forced to do 
evil because the amount of goodness has been exhausted? Is a man 
to feel that if the unit which represents himself be added to the divisor, 
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it will make it too large for the dividend? His place must be with 
the goats, not for any fault of his own, but because there are already 
as many sheep as have been provided for, and he comes too late. And 
so we are to sit down contented, believing “ that we love and are loved 
by averages, and that there is a definite arithmetic of jiltings and 
divorces; that men hang themselves and women drown, according to a 
calculable expectation; that murders, burglaries, and embezzlements are 
statistically preordained —even your pocket picked numerically: in a 
word, that we love as partners in a percentage; marry Bella Donna really 
and truly as 8°7 in the 1000; are divorced per ratio; and are hanged 
or commit suicide to keep up the fixed proportions.” “Three in the 
thousand must commit burglary this year; but it is so far uncertain, 
that it may be I or you which is included.” This conception, he holds, 
robs love of its bloom, by teaching us that we can only look for it in a 
percentage degree; degrades us from human beings to decimal frac- 
tions, and brings the human heart to a standstill. But he thinks that 
he sees his way to a door of escape, and that after all it will be found 
on examination that these enthusiasts, led away by their zeal for statis- 
tics, have been applying logic to a matter outside the limits of proof. 
He argues thus: 

Statisticians assert that men’s actions obey large general causes, 
and are the product of their antecedents, not of their individual voli- 
tions. In proof, they adduce the periodic uniformity of certain acts— 
murders, suicides, marriages, &c.—which before were considered solely 
dependent on the wills of individuals. The point to be kept in view is 
the connection of the acts cited with the human will. Does the fact that 
the number of murders or suicides varies very little from year to year 
prove uniformity in the moral and mental processes which lead up to 
those acts? No; because it is certain that each year many of these 
deeds are planned and meditated—are complete guoad the will—which 
yet fail of being executed through want of opportunity. Statisticians, to 
prove uniformity in the will, should complete their case by giving us 
the impossible return of unfulfilled intentions. The number of persons 
who have intended to kill, and have done so, may be tolerably uniform; 
but they are only a part of the whole number guilty of murder, in so 
far as the mind has to do with it; and the other part—those who have 
had the will and intention to murder, but not the opportunity—may, 
for any thing we know, or can know, vary indefinitely. Again, take the 
case of marriages. Does the fact of people not marrying when their 
incomes would not be sufficient to live upon legitimately lead to the 
conclusion that these unions are determined, not by the temper and 
wishes of individuals, but by large general facts over which indi- 
viduals can exercise no control? Does it not rather point to the 
existence of a power of self-control enabling them to postpone mar- 
riages against their inclination? So far from proving the will power- 
less, does it not rather show its power? And so he concludes that as 
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the will has a sphere of its own, in which it is eminently operative, 
though its workings are not reported in the world of outer occurrences, 
statistics of events have no assignable relation to such workings, and 
that consequently any quantity of reasoning founded on the assumption 
that they have is argument merely wasted. 

Let us see what this argument is worth. We must remark, in 
passing, that the writer in the Cornhill uses the term “ will” in a very 
loose and indefinite manner; sometimes enlarging it, sometimes re- 
stricting it, contrary, as we trust we shall be able to show, to its legiti- 
mate meaning. But he is not the only offender in this way; and the 
point will be more conveniently treated of hereafter. It is the aim, he 
says, of statisticians to prove a periodic uniformity in the operations of 
the will. Not at all, we answer, except as an inference. All that they 
aim, or can aim, at showing by their tables is a regularity in men’s 
actions, and by consequence in such of their thoughts and emotions, 
of which their actions are the result. They cannot dream of proving 
any thing about that which it is simply impossible to know—unful- 
filled intentions, unspoken thoughts. It certainly seems probable that 
if a large part of the thoughts and emotions which go to make up our 
conscious life are found to obey the influence of large general laws, the 
same holds good of the residue. It is, after all, not of much consequence 
to the argument, since as men’s actions are the only things which are 
politically and socially of importance, the admission of the doctrine of 
averages as applicable to them would let in on the world all the dire 
results apprehended. The writer himself admits, that “in matters of 
committed crime and in certain classes of social acts,” such as insurance 
against shipwreck, fire, and dishonest agents, “this uniformity holds 
good; and it is very valuable to know it.” But these are practical and 
minor matters, which do not touch us spiritually. What he contends 
against is allowing the doctrine “to be pushed up into the moral 
sphere.” But for speculative thinkers, the question is, Do the facts 
lead to such or such a conclusion ?—not, what will follow if I admit it ? 
The wills of human beings—sailors, warehousemen, servants, &c.—play 
an important part in bringing about such events as fires and ship- 
wrecks, which the writer admits to be subject to the law of averages; 
and this admission involves an acknowledgment that some of the opera- 
tions of the will are sufficiently uniform to be calculable beforehand. 
But if some, why not all? How draw the line between those which 
are, and those which are not? It is no doubt a very different thing to 
tell a man that as a certain number of houses will be burnt down next 
year, his may chance to be one, and he had better provide against the 
contingency, and to tell him that as next year there will be a certain 
amount of connubial unpleasantness, if the wife of his bosom is peevish, 
or sulky, or runs away with Captain de Boots, she, poor thing, is not to 
blame, but is only obeying the mandates of a general law which over- 
rides individual volitions. In the one case his affections are concerned, 
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in the other they are not; but we cannot see that this has any bearing 
on the argument. We conclude then, that for any thing the writer in 
the Cornhill has shown to the contrary, the doctrine of averages does 
hold good in human affairs, and that he is unable to point out a way of 
escape from the dangers he so vividly depicts. 

But are the dangers real? In the simple facts is there any thing to 
excite our fears? Are our apprehensions caused by any thing but 
mere abstractions spun out of our own brain? We believe they are not. 
If we look at the facts themselves, we think we shall see in them a 


“Thing quite in course, and not at all alarming.” 


At any rate the yoke cannot be very galling, for we have gone on under 
it now some thousands of years, and never suspected until lately that 
we were working in chains. 

We believe that here, as in many other cases, our difficulties are 
really due to the employment of certain terms, which by long use have 
acquired a prescriptive right to represent the facts, and do so very im- 
perfectly. It is now of course vain to regret that the word “ law” was 
ever imported into science; but it has undoubtedly brought with it 
associations which have no place in its new sphere, and are prone to 
give rise to great misconception. A law in its primary sense of a legis- 
lative enactment implies for those to whom it extends a restriction of 
their freedom of action, and the existence somewhere or other of a 
power which shall compel them to act, or abstain from acting, in a cer- 
tain way. Now neither of these elements enters into the scientific sense 
of the word. By a Law of Nature, a Law of Mind, or a Social Law, all 
that is meant is an observed uniformity of succession or coexistence between 
two phenomena. When we combine oxygen and hydrogen in certain 
proportions, then always, and under all circumstances, they disappear, 
and a third substance, water, comes in their place. We are accustomed 
to express this relation of invariable and unconditional antecedence 
and sequence between the two phenomena by saying that the one is the 
cause and the other the effect; or that it is a law of nature that the one 
should produce the other. There is no objection to doing so ; indeed, 
for many reasons it is very convenient ; but it should ever be borne in 
mind that our knowledge is not thereby advanced one single step. 
This fact, that when the one precedes, the other always and under all 
circumstances follows, is really all we know, or can know, about the 
matter. People perhaps generally fancy that in speaking of cause and 
effect they mean something more than this antecedence and sequence; 
but we think, on examination, they must allow that there is nothing 
more in it. The two things always do come together,—that is all we 
know; if the why and the how be pressed far enough, the ultimate 
answer must always be, J cannot tell. But the fact of this uniformity 
between two phenomena having been observed, leads in our minds to an 
expectation, more or less proportionate to the number of observed cases, 
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that it will continue; the varying strength of which expectation is ex- 
pressed by the terms certainty, probability, possibility. And as there is a 
tendency in the mind to consider that there is something in external 
things as it were the counterpart of the impressions we derive from 
them,—as we speak of fire as hot, because from it we get the sensation 
of heat, or of snow as white, because it gives us the sensation of white- 
ness,—so we speak of the certainty of events when we entertain no doubt 
whatever about them. The term is transferred from the observing 
mind to the things observed. The word law, in its scientific sense, is 
a way of expressing this confident expectation of our minds, and that is 
all. Miiller was hanged for the murder of Mr. Briggs because it is a 
law that every murderer should die: the law here is the cause of the 
facts ; but oxygen and hydrogen do not produce water because it is a 
law of nature that they should do so. On the contrary, our saying that 
it is a law of nature that they should do so, is only a way of expressing 
the fact that they invariably do. All these terms which at first sight 
seem to tell us something about external things, in reality do nothing 
of the kind, but simply express our feelings with regard to them; by 
which feelings they of course are wholly uninfluenced. 

Starting, then, with this conception of a scientific law, let us examine 
the meaning of Mr. Buckle’s assertion that “it is a general law that 
in a certain state of society a certain number of persons must,” for 
instance, “put an end to their own lives.” It is a law, we will say, 
that in the present state of society the average number of suicides 
within the bills of mortality is 250. This simply expresses what, in 
the expectation of onlookers, will be about the number for the year 
1866—the number which, if they had to act on their anticipations (as 
many persons, for instance insurance-companies, have), they would 
select as a basis for action. They have compared the returns of persons 
who have made away with themselves for the last ten years, and have 
found that, taking one year with another, 250 is the average. They are 
aware of no striking change either in the nature of man or in the state 
of things into which he is born. They find every where that similar 
causes produce similar effects. But this expectation, however confident, 
will not have the slightest influence in bringing about the suicide of 
one single individual. If their expectation is verified, or so far as it is 
verified, by the result, it will show that they have estimated the general 
force of the motives which, in a certain state of society, impel to suicide 
correctly,—that there is a wniformity, a law, between the state of society 
and the number of suicides; but it is these motives themselves which 
operate in each individual case, not the opinion of their efficiency enter- 
tained by spectators. Just as Gladiateur did not win the last St. Leger 
because he was the favourite in the betting, he was the winner because 
that estimate of his speed and endurance which caused the odds against 
him to be only two to one was well founded. 


But it may be said, granted that it is a somewhat loose metaphor to 
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say that it is a general law that in a certain state of society a certain 
number of murders and suicides must be committed annually, yet if we 
are to hold that men’s actions follow from their antecedents with as 
much regularity as the movements of the tides or the rotation of the 
seasons, how does the admission help us? Is Mr. Buckle right in his 
assertion that the actions of men are determined, not by their volitions, 
but by their antecedents? We should answer that his meaning was no 
doubt right, but that he was unfortunate in his choice of language. 
Men’s actions are determined by their volitions, if you choose to employ 
the term,—by their desires,as we should prefer to put it; but these voli- 
tions or desires are themselves determined by their antecedents. But 
if, it may be again urged, general causes are allowed to act in the moral 
sphere, and men’s actions are calculable beforehand, so that we are jus- 
tified in entertaining a feeling of certainty as to what they will be, 
what becomes of the freedom of the will? Man is no longer “man, and 
master of his fate,” but the creature of circumstances. Now we must 
confess that we do not feel the doom to which any speculations may 
consign the will and its freedom a matter of much concern. This same 
“will,” in the sense of an independent faculty essentially distinct from 
desire, we are inclined to regard as an «gnis fatuus,—a metaphysical 
“Mrs. Harris.” To prove this position would require a treatise, and 
not the fag-end of an article; and we must content ourselves with stat- 
ing our meaning very roughly and briefly, referring those who have not 
read it to Mr. Alexander Bain’s admirable work on The Emotions and 
the Will, where the subject is treated exhaustively. If the facts are 
looked at, we think it will be found on the last analysis that a man 
always acts from a desire to acquire some good which he has not, or to 
retain some good which he has; or if he abstains from acting altogether, 
it is from a desire for the continuance of the state in which he is. These 
desires are of course practically infinite in number, since there is abso- 
lutely nothing which may not be desired, either as good in itself, or at 
least as a means to some higher good. They differ as the objects 
desired differ: they differ in intensity, in permanence, and otherwise. 
The desire to scratch one’s head is certainly very different from the 
desire to be prime minister, to marry a particular woman, to go to 
Rome, &c. The man who desires to scratch his head can, supposing 
his arm not to be paralysed, accomplish his desire at once—it is grati- 
fied as soon as formed; but the man who desires to be prime minister 
knows that he is desiring a distant good which can only be attained by 
toil and effort—by desiring many other things as means to his end. 
Still both emotions are of the same kind; the essential feature of each 
is a craving—an outgoing of the mind to something beyond. This 
holds even when a man desires simply the continuance of his present 
state, and so abstains from action. The after-dinner smoker in a luxu- 
rious easy-chair is a being who can foresee. He looks into the futurity 
of the next minute, sees himself existing then, and wishes that he may 
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exist under the same conditions as those in which he at present finds 
himself. As his wishes will be best fulfilled by his not moving a 
muscle, of course he is motionless. The word volition is generally used 
to express those desires—such as to stand up, to sit down, to move the 
arm, and so on—whose execution is altogether within our own control, 
and which are accomplished so easily and instantaneously, that the 
mind takes no notice of them ; while by desires we mean such as are of 
amore constant and permanent character. Whenever we can at once 
do what we desire, we are said to do it by an act of the will; whenever 
its accomplishment is delayed, we are said to desire it. But this dis- 
tinction, however convenient, is, after all, arbitrary, and does not re- 
present any essential difference in the facts. So by a person of strong 
will we shall find is generally meant one who seeks to exercise over all 
persons and things that come in his way the same sort of quick and 
supreme control that he has over his own members. It has been ob- 
served above that the writer in the Cornhill uses the term “ will” with 
much looseness of signification. He seems to mean by it a settled pur- 
pose, adopted after mature deliberation and weighing of consequences. 
But this is to confound will and reason. The reason will show that all 
objects of good are not attainable together—that some must be sacrificed 
to others; but the desires or wishes or volitions have nothing to do with 
the process. He considers that if a man, for instance, abstains from 
marriage contrary to his inclinations, he does so by an effort of the 
will. Of course he does; and if he married or cut the lady’s throat, he 
would equally do it by an effort of the will—meaning thereby that last 
stage of desire of which, through the influence of the mind on the 
nerves, and through them on the muscles, action is the result. We 
should express the phenomenon in question thus: The man desires to 
marry, and ai the same time desires not to starve. His reason tells him 
he cannot do both, and the latter desire triumphs. He does not cease to 
desire to marry, but he ceases to seek to gratify his desire until such 
time as it can be gratified without detriment to his stronger permanent 
desire to retain life. 

We must crave our readers’ indulgence for thus hurrying them over 
one of the recognised rough places of philosophy. We are quite con- 
scious that every assertion we have made is a subject of dispute; but 
we still believe that if the facts are looked at free from the influence of 
preconceived theories, the outline we have attempted will be found, 
however madequate, accurate as far as it goes. 

We trust we have now, to some extent, cleared the way to a due 
apprehension of the state of the case. Men’s actions are determined by 
motives; and these motives may ultimately be resolved into their desires 
to gain what is conceived of as good, and to avoid what is conceived 
of as evil. One man differs so much from another; the same man at 
one time differs so much from what he is at another, that it is often 
very difficult to estimate accurately the precise force which at a given 
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time a given motive will have on a given man; but the uncertainty as 
to his conduct which we in consequence experience arises altogether 
from the imperfection of our knowledge, and not from any want of 
uniformity between the two phenomena,—the influencing motive, and 
the man subjected to its influence. In so far as we know them we 
approximate to certainty; did we know them perfectly, our certainty 
would be absolute. In point of fact, we all of us every day of our 
lives do confidently anticipate men’s actions, and act on our anticipa- 
tions. How could we walk ‘through the streets of London without 
anxious fears for the safety of our throats or purses, did we not feel 
assured that the various motives which tend to hold society together 
would continue to operate? A man’s intimate friends often feel as 
confident of his conduct in certain circumstances as they do that a 
stone, when let fall from the hand, will sink to the ground, and not 
fall away into space. A man, we will say, of ample means and good 
health goes into Parliament. He is a ready and eloquent speaker, and 
has won the ear of the House. He has worked hard on committees, 
and shown great capacity for business. He enjoys the confidence of 
the party with which he has allied himself, and is on all sides looked 
on—and does not discourage the idea—as a man who will some day 
be in office. His domestic relations are happy; and his family and 
friends take the warmest interest in his success, and encourage him to 
regard public life as his fitting career. Under these circumstances a 
change of ministry takes place, and his party comes into power. The 
new premier at once, with the most flattering marks of regard and 
consideration, offers him the seals of secretary of state. Of course, as 
far as freedom from external compulsion goes, he might answer “ No;” 
but would any mortal who knew all the circumstances we have been 
detailing experience the slightest uncertainty that his answer would be 
“Yes”? Would not his certainty be just the same in kind, though 
somewhat perhaps less in degree, as that with which he looks forward 
to darkness succeeding light, and the days at Christmas being shorter 
than at midsummer? If there was a scintilla of uncertainty —there 
could be no more—it would be owing to the conviction that man’s 
nature is so complex, that there is so much in each of us hidden from our 
dearest friends, unsuspected even by ourselves, that there might be in 
some unexplored corner of the man’s mind some quality, some twist of 
nature, which might then suddenly reveal itself, and cause him to act 
contrary to the tenor of his whole life and character. And in the same 
way it is not dmpossib/@that some cause whose existence has hitherto 
utterly escaped us will to-morrow manifest itself, and prevent the 
light of the sun from reaching the earth. We can feel the same cer- 
tainty with regard to masses of men, though we know nothing of the 
individuals composing them, because we do know that the excesses and 
defects will pretty well balance each other, and the mean, the average 
human nature, determine the result. 
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Toconclude. The actions of each individual are determined solely 
by his own notions of what is and is not desirable: but as on examina- 
tion we find that for twenty years past pretty nearly the same number 
of people have entertained the same notions on the subject in each year, 
and as the circumstances are unchanged, we infer that next year the 
number will not greatly vary. It is not a mere guess, it is a well- 
grounded opinion, that the influences which make of men saints or 
sinners, philosophers or fools, will next year be equally operative as in 
this. That is all. Like M. Jourdain, who had been talking prose all 
his life without knowing it, all men have in some rough way been 
“averagarians” in their dealings with their fellows every hour of their 
lives. We are now reducing our instinctive practice to a system, and 
finding for it a scientific basis; but for any reason that we can see, 
the human heart is not therefore called on to cease its beatings. As 
for the injurious effects of the doctrine on religion and morality, when 
the man is found who commits a murder in order to keep the ratio up 
to the mark, it will then be time to speak of them. We feel quite sure 
that ‘hat man’s doom will be Bedlam, and not the gallows. Indeed, if 
men would only say to themselves, “I find that those who have made 
it their study say that they have good grounds for believing that next 
year there will be so many spendthrifts or profligates—I had better take 
care then that I am not a ‘ frightful example;’” there would soon be 
such a change in the condition of society as would very sensibly lower 
the average of crime. We look on statistical averages as capable of 
teaching us much of man and society; but each man stands or falls 
quite independently of the opinion of his probable fate entertained by 
others. 
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Royal Favourites. 


THE once-celebrated Mr. Astley, of the Royal Amphitheatre, was one of 
the most acute men of business of his time. He could not write him- 
self, and he had no excessive measure of respect for the gentlemen who 
could. Mr. Astley, however, was an excellent judge of the written 
dramas which their authors submitted to him for representation. The 
writers would, with respectful confidence, assert the merits of their 
respective pieces; and Mr. Astley would thereupon clap a very strong 
word before their “ merits,” and would say, “Sir, has the piece a name 
that will look well upon a wall ?” 

And there 7s something in a name, after all, despite any and every 
great authority to the contrary. The perfume of the rose would remain 
the same, however ugly the appellation a botanist might attach to the 
flower ; but the lack of sweetness in the designation might lead one 
who saw a rose for the first time, to pass it by without stooping to 
inhale the odour. The friends of that most exquisite of royal favourites, 
Rosamond, called her “ Rosa munda;” her enemies branded her with the 
epithet of “Rosa mundi.” There is all the difference in the world 
between the sound, as between the sense of the two epithets; and this 
sort of difference is thoroughly understood by the “ young ladies” of 
the thrilling melodramatic theatres. The susceptible lads who admire 
and applaud Miss Fitz-Norman, would keep their hearts sound if they 
were aware that she was really a Mrs. Cripper, who between the agonies 
of her scenes calmly knitted socks in the greenroom for her six-months- 
old twin-girls. 

Yet there are things in nature for which an attractive name may do 
good service, but which require something more to render them perma- 
nently successful. ‘ Royal Favourites” is a capital name connected 
with an admirable subject. It is the title of a work in two volumes, 
of which Mr. Sutherland Menzies is the author. As the eye glances at 
the title and falls on the mere outward aspect of these brilliant-looking 
volumes, the mind is attracted by their promise and excited by pleasant 
expectation. Let us add, what might be the sum of all our criticism, 
that when the reader has gone through the glittering series, from the 
favourites of Edward of Caernarvon to the round dozen of her who had 
insatiate appetite for favourites, Catherine II. of Russia, he will acknow- 
ledge that Mr. Menzies is one who does not tire of his work, and whose 
industry and persistency are, in these easy-going days, something re- 
markable. 

We do not know on what authority the first Bonaparte founded his 
statistics, but he was fond of asserting to his own familiar friends that 
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out of a hundred favourites of kings, ninety-five had been hanged 
(“Sur cent favoris des rois quatre-vingt-quinze ont été pendus”). Nations, 
the same imperial authority once remarked, have always been badly 
administered when the government has been in the hands of favourites. 
This maxim, however, is far from being indisputable. Many sovereigns 
might be named who governed wisely only through favourites of higher 
intellect and honester purpose than their patrons, and who ceased to 
govern well as soon as they lost the support and guidance on which 
they used to rely. Even some of those belles pécheresses, the mistresses 
of the kings of France, were so much superior to their royal lovers as 
to keep them in the path of every duty, save one, from which those 
kings were too much given to stray. Even that unclean Gascon, Piers 
de Gaveston, was neither vulgar in manner, nor in spirit a coward, nor 
in mind a fool. Mr. Menzies, who has no love for his hero, says that 
much for him with undoubted truth. And equally truly is it asserted 
of Agnes Sorel, that “ faulty,” as Mr. Menzies, with much liberality, 
designates her character to have been, the Lady of Beauty worked as 
wonderful a metamorphosis in the indolent character of Charles VII. 
as the Maid of Orleans did in the fortunes of France. Voltaire has 
misrepresented both of these remarkable women. France is just now 
engaged in collecting means wherewith to raise a magnificent and 
permanent testimonial to the valour, the virtues, and the patriotic ser- 
vices of Joan of Arc. To Agnes Sorel there can be, of course, no such 
record of her deeds. But her portrait may be fittingly found in the 
edifice inscribed, “ A ‘owles les gloires de la France ;” for she exercised 
an influence—not so ‘“ mysterious,” perhaps, as Mr. Menzies describes it 
—for good, over a king who could not have been otherwise influenced. 
We quite agree with the author that Agnes Sorel was “emphatically a 
woman fitted to grace the best days of chivalry, and to shine in that 
precise period of the Middle Ages when respect and love for the sex 
were mingled with other noble, gentle, and generous sentiments ;” but 
when Mr. Menzies adds that these sentiments were “altogether un- 
known in Greece among its fascinating heteere, as shown towards the 
austere, high-minded, but in later times degenerate, matrons of Rome,” 
we take some exception to the statement. Pericles loved Aspasia suf- 
ficiently well to make her his wife; and the intellect rather than the 
beauty of the lady enabled her to form the most brilliant orators of 
Greece. The generosity, at least, of sentiment which carried admirers 
to the feet of Lais, and which was so lavish as to have given rise to the 
proverb, “ Von cuivis contingit adire Corinthum,” is not to be disputed. 
When Phryne, accused of impiety, unveiled her bosom to her judges, 
their reverence for so much beauty led them at once to the gallant 
injustice of acquitting her. Lamia and the upper hussydom of Greece 
astound us by the extravagance of their vices; but there were virtues 
too among many of them, and the memory of her who bit off her tongue, 
rather than betray her country by a word, was nobly and generously 
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immortalised by the erection of a commemorative statue of a tongue- 
less lion. 

In the treatment of so wide a subject as “royal favourites” something 
like an arbitrary arrangement is to be expected. Such is the case in the 
thousand pages of these two volumes. Their contents, however, will be 
sufficiently, if summarily, indicated by the statement that, as regards 
England, we have chapters on the favourites of Edward of Caernarvon 
and his queen; on those of Queen Elizabeth, James I., and his consort; 
and finally on George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, who occupies a full 
half of the second volume. Of French subjects, we have Agnes Sorel, 
Diana of Poitiers, the minions of Henri of Valois, Chastelar, the fair 
Gabrielle, the favourites of Louis XTII. and XIV., and Marie de Rohan. 
Spain yields Maria de Padilla; Italy the Italian favourites in France of 
Marie de’ Medici; and Russia contributes in a single chapter notices of 
the twelve favourites, or, as it may be more correctly put, twelve of the 
favourites, of the second Catherine. This list might be, of course, in- 
definitely extended, but Mr. Menzies has been sufficiently liberal. His 
fifteen chapters contain abundant illustration of the lives of the indivi- 
‘ duals who come under the head of “royal favourites;” and the work 
would have been more than overdone ifa single addition had been made 
to the measure already heaped and running over. 

We must further remark that in a work of such variety and extent 
some inaccuracies must inevitably occur. These will be found rather 
in the English than the foreign subjects. The former will bear some 
revision preparatory to a second edition; and meanwhile intelligent 
readers will easily rectify such errors as they may detect. It must be 
remembered that the subject belongs to the romance of history, and is 
mostly so treated by the author. Livy is an accepted historian, 

although we may not place implicit credit in the long dialogues in 
which some of his characters indulge. In a like way, we are not called 
upon to believe that all the ladies and gentlemen in these volumes 
addressed each other in the ipsissima verba here set down to their 
account. Such speeches, however, are founded on actions; and they 
illustrate, according to the writer’s view of the subject, the manners, 
customs, deeds, and morals of the periods in which the respective 
scenes are laid. It must be understood that we do not indorse all the 
opinions of the author which are suggested in these speeches, nor all 
the conclusions at which he arrives in judging his heroes and heroines. 
On the other hand, his zeal and industry have been so indefatigable, 
that in consideration of what is so rare, a generous criticism will over- 
look some shortcomings. 

Mr. Menzies remarks of the creation of Gaveston by Edward II. as 
Earl of Cornwall, that such a creation was “an honour then, as now, 
usually reserved for the royal family.” This is not quite correct; and 

.the subject is of sufficient interest, historically, to be worth while 
pausing upon for an instant. Gaveston was the sixth earl, and two 
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of his predecessors were of illegitimate birth. The third earl, Reginald, 
was a natural son of Henry I., and the fifth was the illegitimate child 
of Reginald. It was within the prerogative of the crown, however 
unwisely exercised in this case, not only to make Gaveston Earl of 
Cornwall, but to endow him with all the possessions of Edmund, the 
last previous earl, who had died in the convent founded by him at 
Ashridge, leaving no heirs. Edmund’s property, like his title, lapsed to 
the crown. When Edward II1., in 1337, created his first-born son Duke 
of Cornwall, he limited that title, henceforth and for ever, to the eldest 
male heir to the throne. Again, Mr. Menzies very truly shows with 
what fatal facility Gaveston made enemies by wounding their vanity 
and self-esteem. The arrogant Gascon probably never had a more 
bitter enemy than Thomas of Lancaster. Capgrave, in his Chronicle, 
informs us wherefore: “ 1307,” which was the year before Gaveston was 
named Earl of Cornwall, “the same Peter made a great tournament 
jst by Wallingford, where he had gathered many jousters, aliens, and 

thers; and they bore down in jousts many Englishmen; that is to say, 
Thomas earl of Lancaster, Humfrey of Herforth, Eymer of Pembroke, 
John Warenne, and many others, for which he had great indignation.” 
Mr. Menzies has not omitted to notice this tournament, nor some of 
those whom the foreigners overcame there; but by a little slip, of the 
pen he has forgotten to name that redoubtable Thomas whose tilt out 
of his saddle into the dust was one of the chief causes of the action 
which led to Gaveston’s death. 

It is a singular fact that Thomas of Lancaster (and, we may add, of 
Leicester and of Lincoln) was as ready to fling contemptuous phrases 
at others as he was indignant at having them flung at him by Gaveston. 
He was a popular man because he hated foreigners and opposed the 
Court. But his opposition to the Court was made in no better spirit 
than that of the royal favourite to the peers who were his enemies. 
Thus, when Edward II. summoned a parliament to York, Thomas sta- 
tioned himself at Pomfret, and barricaded the road so that the barons 
could not proceed northwards. When the king himself came thither, 
on his way southward, Thomas and his men issued from the castle, and 
hailed the sovereign with every ridiculous, vile, and contemptuous epi- 
thet they could find in the vituperative vocabulary. Lancaster himself 
had chafed at Gaveston having spoken of him as a vain stage-player; 
but at Pomfret the king’s kinsman pelted his superior with vulgar 
names. We will not omit to notice further, as an illustration of the 
morals of a prince who was not much more estimable than the haughty 
favourite whom he hunted to a cruel death (such a death as he himself 
was doomed to suffer, the first. so inflicted on an English prince of the 
blood-royal), that the Earl de Warenne, who shared with Thomas the 
humiliation of being overthrown at the tournament at Wallingford, was 
the paramour of Lancaster’s wife, Alicia de Lacy; and that the husband 
received that too-celebrated lady home again when she chose to abandon 
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her lover! The gentle Alicia is suspected of having attempted to poison 
Lancaster; and of her three subsequent husbands she is known to have 
so disposed of the second, for the sake of marrying with the third, a 
young fellow who survived her. There was no lady who so contributed 
to the gossip of the fourteenth century as this lively Alice, “Countess of 
Lancaster, Leicester, Lincoln, and Salisbury.” 

As we continue to peruse the lessons inculcated in these annals of 
royal favouritism, the one that leaves the most impression is that such 
favour was always fatal to him who enjoyed the privilege. The fact, 
however, is, that in those olden days men fought fiercely for a position 
‘and for influence, and violent death was generally the penalty paid by 
the losers. A German proverb says that it is dangerous for ordinary 
men to eat cherries at the tables of princes; but most men consider that 
it is more unpleasant still to be uninvited to the table, and unable to 
reach the fruit. Fayouritism, no doubt, had its peculiar perils; but so 
had every condition of life. The third Hugh Despencer was hanged: 
and outrageously mutilated; but the first and second came to as violent 
end, for the second was hanged too, and the first was among the slain at 
the battle of Evesham. As for Queen Isabella and Mortimer, their tale 
has been told by their enemies; and we suspect that we are far away 
from the exact truth of the story of that royal favourite and his well- 
abused mistress. All the known and scattered details have been care- 
fully put together by the author; but there is left on the mind of the 
impartial reader a feeling that what we possess is chiefly ex-parte testi- 
mony, and that neither Isabella nor Mortimer has had hitherto a fair 
trial before posterity. 

Leicester and Hatton, Raleigh, Essex, and Blount, are the “favour- 
ites” whom Mr. Menzies classes under the reign of Elizabeth. We must 
say that we do not share his ill opinion of the first, nor his good opinion 
of the last; but this may not be the case with the majority of his 
readers. Probably the only wise, or at least the wisest, man of the five 
was Sir Christopher Hatton, who, as the author remarks, made more 
friends and fewer enemies than perhaps any royal favourite that ever 
existed. The secret of that success lay in the fact that Hatton was nei- 

ther too presuming on one side nor too arrogant on the other. It was 
different with the other favourites of Elizabeth; none of whom came 
to grief, however, through their position as favourites. Leicester kept 
in favour to the end of his life; and Elizabeth’s indorsement of a note 
written to her by the earl on his dying bed —“ His last letter” — we 
take to be conclusive of the fact that, however speedily the queen found 
consolation, she had then a tender and mournful regard for that way- 
ward Robin who had so often pleased and as often perplexed that rather 
capricious mistress. Raleigh’s many errors have been forgotten in the 
memory of his undeserved fate, in the reign of James. Essex perhaps 
stood nearer to the pure kinswomanly favour of the queen than any 
other man could have done; but Elizabeth’s regard for him was of a 
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totally different character from that she experienced for Leicester. 
Essex was a relative whom she would have guided; Leicester was a 
man whom perhaps she loved. As for Blount, he was one of those men 
who love their neighbours’ wives better than they do their own. Our 
contempt for him is as great as it is for any of the favourites of James 
and his consort, Anne of Denmark,—Moray and Ruthven, Ramsay, Her- 
bert, Hay, and Carr; there is an odour of blood or uncleanness about 
the very best or the least wicked of them. There is great interest as 
well as great scandal—that is, great offence—in their several histories; 
and it is singular that Mr. Menzies, after detailing the history of some 
of the king’s favourites, should remark that “it is rather curious that 
James, the most slovenly of men in his own person, should have been 
as fastidious even as Elizabeth touching the looks and dress of those 
who were about him.” The “fastidiousness” of James arose from a 
motive which did not influence the queen. Those Stuart favourites 
came to various evil ends. Moray and Ruthven were murdered ; 
Ramsay left no heir to his proud title of Earl of Holdernesse ; Philip 
Herbert, horsewhipped in his lifetime, left behind him the memory of his 
popular name—“the memorable simpleton ;” Hay founded no line, as he 
had hoped, of Earls of Carlisle; and Carr earl of Somerset is “ carrion” 
that, Mr. Carlyle says, in his peremptory way, “had better be buried.” 
Implicated in the murder of Overbury, and under the pressure of 
charges of even a worse nature, Carr stinks in the nostrils of Fame. 
Yet he was not abject by nature; and one historian—desirous of saying 
a good word for a man against whom every one flings a stone—Mr. 
Dixon, remarks: ‘ More than one popular poet found in Carr a patron 
and a friend. He was kind to Jonson—more than kind to Donne. 
For years he maintained the closest intimacy with Overbury—a con- 
nection not to have been kept with that sensitive and haughty man of 
genius had Carr been the fool in feathers and rosettes he is commonly 
made.” 

We have already stated that the lion’s share of this book is given to 
George Villiers, duke of Buckingham. As illustrations of royal favour- 
ites, however, Mr. Menzies might almost have been justified in giving 
a history of all the Buckingham peers, from Walter Giffard the first 
earl, created just eight hundred years ago, to the last duke, whose 
memoirs and correspondence can hardly be said to have highly edified 
the public. It is most singular that long as this particular peerage has 
existed, it has never yet been borne by more than three members of the 
same family. The second Giffard died childless; the only De Clare 
left no male issue; the second Plantagenet left no issue at all, and 
so ended the earls in 1399. 

In the year 1444 Humphrey Stafford, son of Anne Plantagenet, 
countess of Stafford, sister of the last Earl of Buckingham, was created 
duke. This favourite had special precedence granted him over all other 
dukes not of the blood-royal; but there was another favourite, Henry 
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de Beauchamp, duke of Warwick, who disputed this right of precedency. 
So difficult was it to adjust the balance of this dispute by the merits of 
the respective claimants, that parliament, in despair, at last decreed by 
an especial act, that supreme precedency should be enjoyed by each duke, 
in alternate years. Only three Staffords held this poor privilege. The 
first was slain in battle; the other two were beheaded; and under conse- 
quent attainder, the honours of the house became forfeited. Some eighty 
years later the last male representative of the great Duke of Bucking- 
ham, the first Humphrey Stafford, claimed the inheritance of his family 
honours and titles; but he was refused on the ground of his poverty; 
and he died in obscurity, under the pseudonym of Fludd. 

The earldom was revived and the marquisite created in 1618, in the 
person of the royal favourite George Villiers, who occupies so important 
a space in these volumes, and who was raised to the dukedom in 1623. 
Reresby described him as the finest gentleman, both for person and 
wit, he had ever seen. This proud and mischievous peer ended his 
career by assassination; and in the person of his worthless son—a royal 
favourite too—the line of Villiers became extinct in 1632. From 1703 
to 1735 the title was held by the two Sheffields. To them have fol- 
lowed the Grenvilles, the first of whom was the king’s favourite, who 
assisted George III. to overthrow the coalition, and yet of whom the 
king said in his illness that he (George III.) hated nobody but the 
Marquis of Buckingham. The dukedom was revived in 1822, the pre- 
sent possessor being the third of his house who has held the title. 

Of few peerages can such a history as this be written. Of the duke 
to whom Mr. Menzies has devoted the greater portion of his pages, the 
author says that he “had lofty aspirations, a spirit which was fitted to 
lead others by its own invincibility, and a mind of quick conceptions. 
saeees The genius of the man was daring and magnificent; and 
his elocution was graceful as his manners. But these were natural 
talents; he possessed no acquired ones.” It seems to us that in this 
case historical fact is at variance with the author’s judgment. Indeed 
this sketch of Buckingham is the least satisfactory of the author’s per- 
formances. The domestic series of state-papers will enable him to 
correct: the inaccuracies of some portions of this life; and the last- 
published history of Bacon, or the article which appeared thereon in 
the first Number of this Magazine, will, if consulted, help him to amore 
correct appreciation of the great Chancellor than he has come to in 
his own pages. 

Probably to most readers the chapters which treat of Mary Stuart 
and Chastelar the poet will offer the greatest attraction. They are 
amplified from Mignet, and narrate one of the most romantic of stories. 
Mr. Menzies belongs to that numerous class who as implicitly believe 
in Mary’s innocence as they have faith in her beauty. “ All about her,” 
we are told, “yielded to the resistless” (sic) “charm of that beauteous 
face and form, which only to look on was to love. Contemporary poets 
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might aptly say that the loveliest rose of Scotia bloomed on the topmost 
branch. Ronsard and De Bellay called her the ¢enth Muse.” Speaking 
again of the ill-fated queen’s beauty and its evil consequences, Mr. 
Menzies remarks that, “of all the eminently beautiful women the world 
has ever seen, Mary Stuart wrought the most of wreck and utter ruin 
with the kindliest disposition and best intentions.” Chastelar belonged 
to that school of poets which was founded by De Bellay and established 
by Ronsard. The former contended that except in clear imitations of 
the Greek and Latin classics, there was no chance of salvation for 
French literature. Ronsard, the great favourite of his period, the spoilt 
child, as he has been called, of princes and people, is justly charged 
with having abused the privilege of imitating the classic authors to 
such a degree as to render the French language unrecognisable in his 
verses. But he was not thus unwise in ail his works, some of which 
are thoroughly French and very musical. Around Ronsard clustered 
the poets known by the name of the Pleiad, from their numbers; and 
beyond that circle shone a bright company of contemporary poets, 
including Regnier, of the masterly Satires, and Agrippa D’Aubigné, 
whose 7’ragiques continue to enjoy a well-merited reputation. 

This was exactly the school that Mary Stuart most loved and 
imitated; and Chastelar, the first of her favourites, came to her addi- 
tionally recommended by his affiliation to the school of poesy in which 
she herself had studied, and whose songs she had sung to that precious 
harp which is still preserved in the family of Stewart of Dalguise. 
This Chastelar was a Dauphiny gentleman of the fearless and reproach- 
less blood of Bayard, whom, according to Brantéme, the poet very 
closely resembled. Of Chastelar’s power as a poet Brantéme quaintly 
says: “ He wrote even verses of the very best, and as good as any gen- 
tleman of France could write, making use of soft and gentle poesy like 
a true cavalier.” He had been a page in the house, and a soldier in the 
tents of Montmorency. He had glittered in the old Louvre and in the 
new Tuileries, and had crossed swords with men whom he stretched 
dead on the grass of the Pré aux Clercs. He was without doubt a 
most accomplished gentleman, and was shaped to win admiration, if 
Mr. Menzies’ picture of him be really to the life, in which counterfeit 
presentment we see his “long dark curls and bright eyes,” to look on 
which “was to behold the poet-type in its most attractive form; and 
when to beauty of feature and culture of mind were added a graceful 
figure, skill in horsemanship as in all knightly exercises, great kindli- 
ness of disposition and gentle mirth, what wonder that with the ladies 
of Mary’s court to be in love with Chastelar was as indispensable a 
fashion as to wear a pointed stomacher or a delicate lace-edging to the 
ruff?” Subsequently, the reader’s attention is directed to the shadows 
as well as the lights in this portrait, and we find that Chastelar pos- 
sessed “the defects as well as the good qualities of the men of the day,” 
and that he was “ indifferent as to religious matters.” He seems to us, 
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moreover, to have been influenced by that common vanity which makes 
fools believe themselves irresistible in the eyes of women. His extra- 
ordinary story is somewhat marred by this folly; nevertheless, there is 
so much of the purely romantic in the details of his life, there was 
such daring in his love, such calm and touching heroism in his death, 
as to set him in estimation far above the second favourite of Mary, the 
luckless Rizzio. j 

There was something highly dramatic in the way in which Chastelar 
first entered the court of Mary Stuart. He came in the suite of M. de 
Damville, who formed part of the queen’s escort when she left the 
beau pays de France for Scotland. Damville was deeply in love with 
Mary, who was unconscious of the homage; and he engaged Chastelar 
to accompany him and to reside at the Scottish court, after he had 
himself left, in order that the gifted young gentleman from Dauphiny 
might transmit to him information of interest touching the queen; but 
Damville was not at all aware that Chastelar was as passionately 
enamoured of the queen as he himself was. Chastelar had frequently 
been near her person at the French court, and one of the first objects of 
his life was to obtain a footing at the court of Scotland. Neither gen- 
tleman knew that the other was his rival, and Mary Stuart was equally 
ignorant of their eagerness to find favour in her eyes. Had she been as 
indifferent to admiration as she had previously been unconscious of their 
devotion to her, this little drama would not have terminated in disgrace 
and death. 

Whatever were the means by which Chastelar recommended himself 
to Mary, they were completely successful. He went on missions for his 
mistress between Scotland and France; but we know nothing of their 
nature, save as regards the less important of them—as, for instance, when 
Chastelar carried from Mary to Ronsard the famous guerdon of chased 
silver which she bestowed on the minstrel for the sweet homage of his 
flattering song. In a passage curiously identical with one in Mignet, 
Mr. Menzies says that “on Chastelar’s return to France, at the time 
of the first civil war, he had felt no disposition to march with Damville 
against his coreligionists the Huguenots, or join the Huguenots against 
his liege lord, Damville.” Of course, the “liege lord” of Chastelar 
was the King of France, and not Damville; but his heart acknow- 
ledged a liege lady too; and to her service he returned, eager to show 
the depth, breadth, and intensity of his allegiance. 

From the period of his being finally attached to Mary’s household, 
that course commenced for which it is hardly possible to say who is 
the more worthy of blame. The more the story is ventilated, the less 
do we like the queen’s share in it. What greater presumption could 
there be than that of the Frenchman who wrote love-verses which he 
presented to the queen? What greater indiscretion than that of Mary, 
who penned replies to these amorous odes, and made the young poet 
madly ecstatic, not only by such indecorous condescension, but by her 
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familiarity with him, the long conversations they had together, and the 
access to her which was allowed in Chastelar’s favour, when it was 
denied to nobler, graver, and wiser men? It may have been all mere 
coquetry or thoughtlessness on Mary’s part; but she had been brought 
up in a profligate court, and had learnt there a defiance of public 
opinion, which is, nevertheless, always fatal to the reputation of a 
woman. Mignet records that “ during all the winter of 1563 Chastelar 
was allowed more frequent access to her private cabinet than any one 
of her nobility.” Brantéme, who, as Sir James Mackintosh remarks, 
“fortunately for posterity,” attended Mary, from Calais to Edinburgh, 
and furnished historians with materials for her history,— Brantéme 
says, that she “made good cheer for Chastelar, and frequently enter- 
tained him.” Knox gives, with similar testimony, much that is more 
damaging still. He not only denounces the immodest dancing of the 
queen and Chastelar, as partners, and their scandalous intimacy, but 
adds that the queen would sometimes lie on Chastelar’s shoulder, 
“and sometimes would privily steal a kiss of his neck. And all this 
was honest enough,” says Knox, in his angry sarcastic manner, “ for it 
was the gentle entreatment of a stranger.” 

Of the trifling quality of some of the familiarity with which Mary 
treated the French poet Mr. Menzies gives one instance ; for which, 
however, he does not cite his authority. Such authority would have 
been worth naming, as it would have enabled us to fix the original pro- 
prietorship of a joke which has been claimed alike for Joseph Miller 
and Peter Pindar. The queen had commended a new copy of amatory 
verses by Chastelar as “a very happy piece.” ‘“ How could it be other- 
wise, madam,” replied Chastelar, bowing low, “with such a subject!” 
“ Nay, nay,” said Mary, laughing and blushing at the same time; “I 
am no subject, Chastelar, but an anointed queen. Thou canst not 
make a subject of me.” Chastelar blushed in turn, as Mr. Menzies 
tells us, with his characteristic fondness for rather superfluous detail, 
and said, smiling, “ Your wit, madam, has thrown me out,” &c. To 
those who are curious in the chronology of jokes, some information as 
to the authority on which this passage is founded would have been very 
acceptable. Mr. Menzies could not have found any difficulty in satis- 
fying our natural curiosity on this point. That his means of obtaining 
exclusive information are greater than those at the disposal of ordinary 
writers is made evident by a passage in which he tells us of what the 
Earl of Moray once said to himself when he was alone! Commonly a 
person, when alone, does not fall into talking with himself; a man in 
such a position may think, but he will not speak. Novelists even 
rarely make a character thus solely colloquial, and soliloquies on the 
stage are simply the methods by which the audience gets at the designs 
of him who is made by the author to speak aloud. To return, how- 
ever, to Mary and the first of her luckless favourites. 

It is evident that the madness of arrogance into which the young 
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poet fell was lit up in him by a species of encouragement of his adora- 
tion on the part of the queen, which seemed at least to say to him, 
“Who asketh faintly teacheth to deny.” It was only when he con- 
strued that encouragement in a too-fervent sense that the queen’s 
action might have been read by him as meaning, “ He comes too near 
who comes to be denied.” Similar encouragement, and similar misappre- 
hension of what seemed encouragement, had previously exposed Mary 
Stuart to some very brutal wooing. One Captain Hepburn had ad- 
dressed his homage to her with such unsentimental rudeness, that it is 
difficult to understand how the Tarquinian captain escaped the gal- 
lows. Of Chastelar’s first act of felonious presumption there are two 
accounts. Mr. Menzies adopts that in which Chastelar, “proceeding 
from one impropriety to another,” at length secreted himself in a closet 
in the queen’s bed-chamber, in which he was discovered by the indig- 
nant Mary herself. The second account saves her from this humilia- 
tion, without screening the crime of the offender. It is therein said 
that some of the queen’s female attendants found the poet concealed 
under the royal bed, and that they ejected him from the chamber 
before the queen appeared. Lither way, as we have said, the offence 
was equally great; but it was not visited with the rigour which cer- 
tainly should have fallen upon the offender, who, if the details here 
given are to be credited, was simply banished the court and kingdom, 
in a note addressed to him by the queen’s own hand. We are further 
told that the female attendants were bound to secrecy, and that Mary 
was satisfied with thus saving, as she supposed, Chastelar’s life and her 
own reputation. 

Chastelar, however, does not appear to have believed that the 
queen’s indignation was serious. He was so irreclaimably mad as to 
have some right to the pity which Mary felt. Nothing but madness, or 
a belief, which may be taken for a part of madness, that the queen 
looked upon him with something of more tender quality than compas- 
sion, could have induced this man to commit the same offence twice. 
Yet, two nights after this scene in Edinburgh, the queen, on her way 
to St. Andrews, entered her sleeping-apartment at Burntisland, and as 
she did so, Chastelar issued from behind some hangings, and flung him- 
self at her fect. That he could have got access to such a chamber 
bespeaks much negligence on the part of the attendants, or such 
custom on their side to see Chastelar wend whither he would, that 
they never thought of prohibiting him. Be this as it may, at this fresh 
offence Mary lost both patience and pity. At her screams, Moray, 
her half-brother, and a host of followers, rushed into the room, and the 
queen’s first eager cry was for Moray to stab him. On the other 
hand, Chastelar lost something of his dignity if he replied, as is 
here stated, to the questioning of Moray, that he had come into 
the queen’s room “to take leave of her majesty before returning to 
France, for which I set out to-morrow.” At the best, this must 
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have been mere subterfuge, and it served no purpose. Moray, who 
cared little for Chastelar’s life or his sister’s reputation—willing rather 
to destroy both—ordered the poet to prison, and would not listen to any 
extenuating circumstances suggested on his behalf by Mary herself? 
The whole party, offender and offended, passed onward to St. Andrews, 
where within three days the too-presuming poet was put upon his 
trial, by way of preparation for his execution. During this investiga- 
tion, “ the Earl of Moray made repeated indirect attempts to lead him 
to make statements prejudicial to the queen, urging him, with a show 
of candour and pretended regard for justice, to inform the Court of any 
thing and every thing which he thought might be available in his 
defence, without regard to the rank and condition of those whom such 
statements might implicate. This language was too plain to be mis- 
understood. Every one present perceived that it contained a pointed 
allusion to the queen. Chastelar, amongst the rest, felt that it did so;” 
and he first laid all the scandal to his own folly, and then ascribed it to 
the intensity of his love “ for the noblest and loveliest of created 
beings.” 

This plea was not calculated to benefit the prisoner, who was forth- 
with condemned to be beheaded, and small time left him for shrift. 
Some of that time he passed, however, in taking leave of the queen in 
mournfully-tender verse. For this poetry Mary had no appetite; she 
had lost her old feeling of pity, and was as little inclined that Chastelar’s 
life should be saved as Moray was. She withdrew to Holyrood before 
the execution, rejected an application for mercy, “ and commanded the 
following couplet, inscribed by an unknown hand on the wall of her 
chamber, to be effaced : 


‘ Sur front de roy 
Que pardon soit !’” 


But there is a tradition that Mary connived at an attempt to effect 
Chastelar’s escape. 

Some accounts make this Dauphiny poet die with levity. It is 
evident that Chastelar encountered death in the spirit of a man who 
was without fear, but not without feeling. He walked to the scaffold 
repeating the “Hymn to Death,” by his friend Ronsard, in which are 
sung the pain and vanity of human desire, and the superior calm and 
content of death. This was something Pagan, and Brantéme records 
that Chastelar “employed no other spiritual book, nor minister, nor con- 
fessor ;” that is to say, neither Presbyterian nor Roman Catholic. But _ 
Knox, who detested him with all heartiness, says: “At the place of 
execution, when he saw that there was no remedy but death, he made a 
godly confession ;” and Randolph asserts that he died with repentance: 
that he died with something too of the old troubadour spirit, 
cannot be denied. When he had concluded reciting the Hymn to 
Death, he turned, according to Brantéme, in the direction of the place 
where he supposed the queen to be, and exclaimed aloud, ‘ Farewell, 
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most beautiful and most cruel princess in the world! And then, fear- 
lessly offering his neck to the executioner, he allowed himself to be 
disposed of without difficulty. 

Thus ended one of the most curious episodes in the history of those 
times. We have dealt with it at some length, because though it be but 
an episode, it led to matters of greater historical importance. It excited 
a general desire that the queen should place her honour under the safe- 
guard of a second husband; and it led to that fatal marriage with 
Darnley—a weak, vain, diseased lad—which again was followed by the 
murder of a royal favourite, the cruel assassination of Mary’s husband, 
and her re-marriage with the murderer, hot and bloody with his evil 
work. Other consequences ensued, which it is beyond our limits to 
narrate; but war, the sword, or the executioner is to be found in each 
succeeding episode of that miserable queen’s most miserable life. As 
the question of Mary’s immediate marriage would not have been so 
pertinaciously urged but for the scandal raised by Chastelar, we may at 
once see what misery arose out of the indiscretion of the queen, who 
caused, if she did not encourage, the presumption of the poet. But we 
need not speculate on what might have been, but for this early fault in 
Mary’s chequered career. The story, as it can be told from such autho- 
rities as exist, is not narrated perhaps in all the fulness that the truth 
would bear. All that we are likely to obtain from state-papers that 
may yet be discovered may not add much to help conclusions at which 
we have already arrived, contingently and conjecturally. We may 
guess that which may be hereafter proved ; meanwhile, we are thankful 
for what we can get, and are especially thankful to all chroniclers 
who have power to condense their materials, who do not employ their 
imaginations in the elaboration of facts, who eschew affectation, who 
refrain from misappropriation of the labours of others, who have 


patience to weigh authorities, and sense and fairness in determining 
between conflicting evidence. 
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Book the Second. 


CHAPTER XI. 
CONJECTURES, 


Miss Maurice was not in the house when Geoffrey Ludlow and his 
wife made that visit to Lord Caterham which had so plainly mani- 
fested Margaret’s imprudence and inexperience. The housekeeper and 
one of the housemaids had come to the assistance of the gentlemen, 
both equally alarmed, and one at least calculated to be, of all men 
living, the most helpless under the circumstances. Geoffrey was “ aw- 
fully frightened,” as he told her afterwards, when Margaret fainted. 

“T shall never forget the whiteness of your face, my darling, and 
the dreadful sealed look of your eyelids. I thought in a moment that 
was how you would look if you were dead; and what should I do if I 
ever had to see that sight!” 

This loving speech Geoffrey made to his wife as they drove home- 
wards, —she pale, silent, and coldly abstracted; he full of tender 
anxiety for her comfort and apprehension for her health,—sentiments 
which rendered him, to say the truth, rather a trying companion in a 
carriage; for he was constantly pulling the glasses up and down, fixing 
them a button-hole higher or lower, rearranging the blinds, and giving 
the coachman contradictory orders. These proceedings were productive 
of an apparent annoyance to Margaret, who lay back against the cushions 
with eyes open and moody, and her underlip caught beneath her teeth. 
She maintained unbroken silence until they reached home, and then 
briefly telling Geoffrey that she was going to her room to lie down, she 
left him. 

“She’s not strong,” said Geoffrey, as he proceeded to disembarrass 
himself of his out-door attire, and to don his “ working-clothes”—*“ she’s 
not strong; and it’s very odd she’s not more cheerful. I thought the 
child would have made it all right; but perhaps it will when she’s 
stronger.” And Geoff sighed as he went to his work, and sighed again 
once or twice as he pursued it. 

Meanwhile Lord Caterham was thinking over the startling incident 
which had just occurred. He was an observant man naturally, and the 
enforced inaction of his life had increased this tendency; while his long 
and deep experience of physical suffering and weakness had rendered 
him acutely alive to any manifestations ofa similar kind in other people. 
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Mrs. Ludlow’s fainting-fit puzzled him. She had been looking so 
remarkably well when she came in; there had been nothing feverish, 
nothing suggestive of fictitious strength or over-exertion in her appear- 
ance; no feebleness in her manner or languor in the tone of her voice. 
The suddenness and completeness of the swoon were strange,—were 
so much beyond the ordinary faintness which a drive undertaken a 
little too soon might be supposed to produce,—and the expression of 
Margaret’s face, when she had recovered her consciousness, was 80 
remarkable, that Lord Caterham felt instinctively the true origin of 
her illness had not been that assigned to it. 

“She looked half-a-dozen years older,” he thought: “and the few 
words she said were spoken as if she were in a dream. I must be more 
mistaken than I have ever been, or there is something very wrong about 
that woman. And what a good fellow he is!—what a simple-hearted 
blundering kind fellow! How wonderful his blindness is! I saw in a 
moment how he loved her,—how utterly uninterested she is in him and 
his affairs. I hope there may be nothing worse than lack of interest; 
but I am afraid, very much afraid for Ludlow.” 

And then Lord Caterham’s thoughts wandered away from the artist 
and his beautiful wife to that other subject which occupied them so 
constantly, and with which every other subject of cogitation or of con- 
templation contrived to mingle itself in an unaccountable manner, on 
which he did not care to reason now, and against which he did not 
attempt to strive. What did it matter now? He might be ever so 
much engrossed, and no effort at self-control or self-conquest could be 
called for; the feelings he cherished unchecked could not harm any one 
—could not harm himself now. There was great relief, great peace in 
that thought,—no strife for him to enter on, no struggle in which his 
suffering body and weary mind must engage. The end would be soon 
with him now; and while he waited for it, he might love this bright 
young girl with all the power of his heart. 

So Lord Caterham lay quite still upon the couch on which they 
had placed Margaret when she fainted, and thought over all he had 
intended to say to Geoffrey, and must now seek another opportunity 
of saying, and turned over in his mind sundry difficulties which he 
began to foresee in the way of his cherished plan, and which would 
probably arise in the direction of Mrs. Ludlow. Annie and Margaret 
had not hitherto seen much of each other, as has already appeared; and 
there was something ominous in the occurrence of that morning which 
troubled Lord Caterham’s mind and disturbed his preconcerted arrange- 
ments. If trouble—trouble of some unknown kind, but, as he intui- 
tively felt, of a serious nature—were hanging over Geoffrey Ludlow’s 
head, what was to become of his guardianship of Annie in the future,— 
that future which Lord Caterham felt was drawing so near; that future 
which would find her without a friend, and would leave her exposed to 
countless flatterers! He was pondering upon these things when Annie 
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entered the room, bright and blooming, after her drive in the balmy 
summer air, and carrying a gorgeous bouquet of crimson roses. 

She was followed by Stevens, carrying two tall Venetian glasses, 
which he placed on a table, and then withdrew. 

“ Look, Arthur,” said Annie; “we’ve been to Fulham, and I got 
these fresh cut, all for your own self, at the nursery-gardens. None of 
those horrid formal tied-up bouquets for you, or for me either, with the 
buds stuck on with wires, and nasty fluffy bits of cotton sticking to the 
leaves. I went round with the man, and made him cut each rose as I 
pointed it out; and they’re such beauties, Arthur! Here’s one for you 
to wear and smell and spoil; but the others I’m going to keep fresh for 
ever so long.” 

She went over to the couch and gave him the rose, a rich crimson 
full-formed flower, gorgeous in colour and exquisite in perfume. He 
took it with a smile, and held it in his hand. 

“Why don’t you put it in your button-hole, Lord Caterham?” said 
Annie, with a pretty air of pettishness which became her well. 

“Why?” said Lord Caterham. “Do you think I am exactly the 
style of man to wear poses and breast-knots, little Annie?” His tone 
was sad through its playfulness. 

“Nonsense, Arthur,” she began; “you—” Then she looked at 
him, and stopped suddenly, and her face changed. ‘Have you been 
worse to-day? You look very pale. Have you been in pain? Did you 
‘want me?” 

“No, no, my child,” said Lord Caterham; “I am just as usual. 
Go on with your flowers, Annie,—settle them up, lest they fade. They 
are beautiful indeed, and we’ll keep them as long as we can.” 

She was not reassured, and she still stood and gazed earnestly at 
him. 

“T am all right, Annie,—I am indeed. My head is even easier than 
usual. But some one has been ill, if I haven’t. Your friends the 
Ludlows were here to-day. Did no one tell you as you came in?” 

“No, I did not see any one; I left my bonnet in the ante-room and 
came straight in here. I only called to Stevens to bring the flower- 
glasses. Was Mrs. Ludlow ill, Arthur? Did she come to see me?” 

“TJ don’t think so—she only came, I think, because I wanted to see 
Ludlow, and he took advantage of the circumstance to have a drive 
with her. Have you seen her since the child was born ?” 

“No, I called, but only to inquire. But was she ill? What hap- 
pened ?” 

“Well, she was ill—she fainted. Ludlow and I were just beginning 
to talk, and, at her own request, leaving her to amuse herself with the 
photographs and things lying about—and she had just asked me some 
trifling question, something about Lionel’s portrait—whose it was, I 
think—when she suddenly fainted. I don’t think there could be a more 
complete swoon; she really looked as though she were dead.” 
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“What did you do? Was Geoffrey frightened ?” 

“Yes, we were both frightened. Stevens came, and two of the 
women. Ludlow was terrified; but she soon recovered, and she would 
persist in going home, though I tried to persuade her to wait until you 
returned. But she would not listen to it, and went away with Ludlow 
in a dreadful state of mind; he thinks he made her take the drive too 
soon, and is frightfully penitent.” 

“Well but, Arthur,” said Annie, seriously and anxiously, “I sup- 
pose he did. It must have been that which knocked her up. She 
has no mother or sister with her, you know, to tell her about these 
things.” 

“My dear Annie,” said Lord Caterham, “she has a doctor and a 
nurse, I suppose ; and she has common-sense, and knows how she feels, 
herself—does she not? She looked perfectly well when she came in, 
and handsomer than when I saw her before—and I don’t believe the 
drive had any thing to do with the fainting-fit.” 

Miss Maurice looked at Lord Caterham in great surprise. His 
manner and tone were serious, and her feelings, easily roused when her 
old friend was concerned, were excited now to apprehension. She left 
off arranging the roses; she dried her finger-tips on her handkerchief, 
and placing a chair close beside Caterham’s couch, she sat down and 
asked him anxiously to explain his meaning. 

“T can’t do that very well, Annie,” he said, “for I am not certain 
of what it is; but of this I am certain, my first impression of Mrs. 
Ludlow is correct. There is something wrong about her, and Ludlow 
is ignorant of it. All I said to you that day, is more fully confirmed 
in my mind now. There is some dark secret in the past of her life, and 
the secret in the present is, that she lives in that past, and does not love 
her husband.” 

“Poor Geoffrey,” said Annie, in whose eyes tears were standing— 
“poor Geoffrey, and how dearly he loves her!” 

“Yes,” said Lord Caterham, “that’s the worst of it; that, and his 
unsuspiciousness,—he does not see what the most casual visitor to their 
house sees ; he does not perceive the weariness of spirit that is the first 
thing, next to her beauty, which every one with common perception 
must recognise. She takes no pains—she does not make the least 
attempt to hide it. Why, to-day, when she recovered, when her eyes 
opened—such gloomy eyes they were !—and Ludlow was kneeling here,” 
—he pointed down beside the couch he lay on—* bending over her,— 
did she look up at him ?—did she meet the gaze fixed on her and smile, 
or try to smile, to comfort and reassure him? Not she: I was watching 
her; she just opened her eyes and let them wander round, turned her 
head from him and let it fall against the side of the couch as if she 
never cared to lift it more.” 

“Poor Geoffrey !” said Annie again; this time with a sob. 

“Yes, indeed, Annie,” he went on; “I pity him, as much as I mis- 
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trust her. He has never told you any thing about her antecedents, has 
he ?—and I suppose she has not been more communicative ?” 

“No,” replied Annie; “I know nothing more than I have told you. 
She has always been the same when I have seen her—trying, I thought, 
to seem and be happier than at first, but very languid still. Geoffrey 
said sometimes that she was rather out of spirits, but he seemed to think 
it was only delicate health—and I hoped s0 too, though I could not help 
fearing you were right in all you said that day, Oh, Arthur, isn’t it 
hard to think of Geoffrey loving her so much, and working so hard, and 
getting so poor a return ?” 

“Tt is indeed, Annie,” said Lord Caterham with a strange wistful 
look at her; “ it is very hard. But I fear there are harder things than 
that in store for Ludlow. He is not conscious of the extent of his mis- 
fortune, if even he knows of its existence at all. I fear the time is 
coming when he must know all there is to be known, whatever it may 
be. That woman has a terrible secret in her life, Annie, and the des- 
perate weariness within her—how she let it show when she was recover- 
ing from the swoon !—will force it into the light of day before long. 
Her dreary quietude is the calm before the storm.” 

“T suppose I had better write this evening and inquire for her,” 
said Annie, after a pause ; “and propose to call on her. It will gratify 
Geoffrey.” 

“Do so,” said Lord Caterham ; “TI will write to Ludlow myself.” 

Annie wrote her kind little letter, and duly received a reply. Mrs. 
Ludlow was much better, but still rather weak, and did not feel quite 
able to receive Miss Maurice’s kindly-proffered visit just at present. 

“T am very glad indeed of that, Annie,” said Lord Caterham, to 
whom she showed the note ; “ you cannot possibly do Ludlow any good, 
my child; and something tells me that the less you see of her the better.” 


For some days following that on which the incident and the con- 
versation just recorded took place, Lord Caterham was unable to make 
his intended request to Geoffrey Ludlow that the latter would call upon 
him, that they might renew their interrupted conversation. One of 
those crises in the long struggle which he maintained with disease and 
pain, in which entire prostration produced a kind of truce, had come 
upon him; and silence, complete inaction, and almost a suspension of 
his faculties, marked its duration. The few members of the household 
who had access to him were familiar with this phase of his condition; 
and on this occasion it attracted no more notice than usual, except from 
Annie, who remarked additional gravity in the manner of the physician, 
and who perceived that the state of exhaustion of the patient lasted 
longer, and when he rallied was succeeded by less complete restoration 
to even his customary condition than before. She mentioned these 
results of her close observation to Lady Beauport; but the countess 
paid very little attention to the matter, assuring Annie that she knew 
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Caterham much too well to be frightened; that he would do very well, 
if there were no particular fuss made about him; and that all doctors 
were alarmists, and said dreadful things to increase their own import- 
ance. Annie would have called her ladyship’s attention to the extenu- 
ating circumstance that Lord Caterham’s medical attendant had not 
said any thing at all, and that she had merely interpreted his looks; 
but Lady Beauport was so anxious to tell her something illustrative of 
“poor Lionel’s” beauty, grace, daring, or dash—no matter which or 
what—that Annie found it impossible to get in another word. 

A day or two later, when Lord Caterham had rallied a good deal, 
and was able to have Annie read to him, and while she was so engaged, 
and he was looking at her with the concentrated earnestness she re-. 
marked so frequently in his gaze of late,—Algy Barford was announced. 
Algy had been constantly at the house to inquire for Lord Caterham; 
but to-day Stevens had felt sure his master would be able and glad to 
see Algy. Every body liked that genial soul, and servants in par- 
ticular—a wonderful test of popularity and its desert. He came in 
very quietly, and he and Annie exchanged greetings cordially. She 
liked him also. After he had spoken cheerily to Caterham, and called 
him “dear old boy” at least a dozen times in as many sentences, the 
conversation was chiefly maintained between him and Miss Maurice. 
She did not think much talking would do for Arthur just then, and 
she made no movement towards leaving the room, as was her usual 
custom. Algy was a little subdued in tone and spirits: it was impos- 
sible even to him to avoid seeing that Caterham was looking much 
more worn and pale than usual; and he was a bad hand at disguising 
a painful impression, so that he was less fluent and discursive than was 
his wont, and decidedly ill at ease. 

“ How is your painting getting on, Miss Maurice?” he said, when a 
pause became portentous. 

“She has been neglecting it in my favour,” said Lord Caterham. 
“She has not even finished the portrait you admired so much, Algy.” 

“ Oh!—ah!—‘ The Muse of Painting,’ wasn’t it? It is a pity not to 
finish it, Miss Maurice. I think you would never succeed better than 
in that case,—you admire the original so much.” 

“Yes,” said Annie, with rather an uneasy glance towards Cater- 
ham, “she is really beautiful. Arthur thinks her quite as wonderful 
as I do; but I have not seen her lately—she has been ill. By the bye, 
Arthur, Geoffrey Ludlow wrote to me yesterday inquiring for you; 
and only think what he says!—‘I hope my wife’s illness did not upset 
Lord Caterham; but I am afraid it did.”” Annie had taken a note 
from the pocket of her apron, and read these words in a laughing voice. 

“ Hopes his wife’s illness did not upset Lord Caterham !” repeated 
Algy Barford in a tone of whimsical amazement. “ What may that 
mean, dear old boy? Why are you supposed to be upset by the 
peerless lady of the unspeakable eyes and the unapproachable hair ?” 
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Annie laughed, and Caterham smiled as he replied, “ Only because 
Mrs. Ludlow fainted here in this room very suddenly and very ‘ dead,’ 
one day lately; and as Mrs. Ludlow’s fainting was a terrible shock to 
Ludlow, he concludes that it was also a terrible shock to me,—that’s all.” 

“ Well, but,” said Algy, apparently seized with an unaccountable 
access of curiosity, “why did Mrs. Ludlow faint? and what brought 
her here to faint in your room ?” 

“Tt was inconsiderate, I confess,” said Caterham, still smiling; 
“but I don’t think she meant it. The fact is, I had asked Ludlow to 
come and see me, and he brought his wife; and—and she has not been 
well, and the drive was too much for her, I suppose. At all events, 
Ludlow and I were talking, and not minding her particularly, when she 
said something to me, and I turned round and saw her looking deadly 
pale, and before I could answer her she fainted.” 

“ Right off?” asked Algy, with an expression of dismay so ludicrous 
that Annie could not resist it, and laughed outright. 

“Right off, indeed,” answered Caterham ; “down went the photo- 
graph-book on the floor, and down she would have gone if Ludlow had 
been a second later, or an inch farther away! Yes; it was a desperate 
case, I assure you. How glad you must feel that you wer’n’t here, 
Algy,—eh ? What would you have done now? Resorted to the bellows, 
like the Artful Dodger, or twisted her thumbs, according to the famous 
prescription of Mrs. Gamp ?” 

But Algy did not laugh, much to Lord Caterham’s amusement, who 
believed him to be overwhelmed by the horrid picture his imagination 
conjured up of the position of the two gentlemen under the circum- 
stances. 

“ But,” said Algy, with perfect gravity, “why did she faint? What 
did she say? People don’t tumble down in a dead faint because they're 
a little tired, dear old boy—do they ?” 

“Perhaps not in general, Algy, but it looks like it in Mrs. Ludlow’s 
case. All I can tell you is, that the faint was perfectly genuine and 
particularly ‘ dead,’ and that there was no cause for it, beyond the drive 
and the fatigue of looking over the photographs in that book. I am 
very tired of photographs myself, and I suppose most people are the 
same, but Ihaven’t quite come to fainting over them yet.” 

Algy Barford’s stupefaction had had quite a rousing effect on Lord 
Caterham, and Annie Maurice liked him and his odd ways more than 
ever. He made some trifling remark in reply to Caterham’s speech, and 
took an early opportunity of minutely inspecting the photograph-book 
which he had mentioned. 

“So,” said Algy to himself, as he walked slowly down St. Barnabas 
Square; “she goes to see Caterham, and faints at sight of dear old 
Lionel’s portrait, does she? Ah, it’s all coming out, Algy; and the 
best thing you can do, on the whole, is to keep your own counsel,— 

that’s about it, dear old boy !” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
GATHERING CLOUDS, 


“ My younger brother Lionel Brakespere ;” those were Lord Cater- - 
ham’s words. Margaret had heard them distinctly before consciousness - 
left her; there was no mistake, no confusion in her mind,—“my younger = 
brother Lionel Brakespere.” All unconsciously, then, she had been for- 
months acquainted and in occasional communication with Ais nearest. 
relatives! Only that day she had been in the house where he had lived;. 
had sat in a room all the associations of which were doubtless familiar 
to him; had gazed upon the portrait of that face for the sight of which 
her heart yearned with such a desperate restless longing. 

Lord Caterham’s brother! Brother to that poor sickly cripple, in 
whom life’s flame seemed not to shine, but to flicker merely,—her Lionel, 
so bright and active and handsome! Son of that proud, haughty Lady 
Beauport—yes, she could understand that ; it was from his mother that 
he inherited the cool bearing, the easy assurance, the never-absent 
hauteur which rendered him conspicuous even in a set of men where all 
these qualities were prized and imitated. The colour left her cheeks 
again, and her heart sunk within her as she thought how nearly she had 
given up to Geoffrey the real name of her betrayer, on the night when 
he declared his love and she had made him acquainted with her story. 
She was within an ace of telling him, but something inexplicable 
prompted her to give the name under which Lionel had first wooed her 
at Tenby, and which he did not discard until he brought her amongst 
his old friends and companions, when further concealment was useless 
and impossible. Even then, and throughout all the period of their 
connection, to her he was only Captain Brakespere ; she knew nothing 
of his family affairs, and he received all his letters at his club or at the 
barracks. She had not had the smallest suspicion that his family name 
differed from that borne by him, or that he had an earl for his father 
and a viscount for his brother. He had been accustomed to speak of 
“the governor—a good old boy ;” but his mother and his brother he 
never mentioned. 

They knew him there, knew him as she had never known him—free, 
unrestrained, without that mask which, to a certain extent, he had 
necessarily worn in her presence. In his intercourse with them he had 
been untrammelled, with no lurking fear of what might happen some 
day ; no dodging demon at his side suggesting the end, the separation 
that he knew must unavoidably come. And she had sat by, ignorant of 
all that was consuming their hearts’ cores, which, had she been able to 
discuss it with them, would have proved to be her own deepest, most 
cherished, most pertinacious source of thought. They?—who were 
they? How many of them had known her Lionel ?—how many of them 
had cared for him? Lady Beauport and Lord Caterham, of course— 
but of the others? Geoffrey himself had never known him. No; 
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thank God for that! The comparison between her old lover and her 
husband which she had so- often drawn in her own mind had never, 
could never have occurred to him. Geoffrey’s only connection with 
the Beauport family had been through Annie Maurice. Ah! Annie 
Maurice!—the heiress now, whose sudden acquisition of wealth and posi- 
tion they were all talking of,—she had not seen Lionel in the old days; 
and even if she had it had been slight matter. But Margaret’s knowledge 
of the world was wide and ample, and it needed very little experience— 
far less indeed than she had had—to show her what might have been the 
"effect -had those two met under the existent different circumstances. 

For Margaret knew Lionel Brakespere, and read him like a book. 
All her wild infatuation about him,—and her infatuation about him 
was wilder, madder than it had ever been before,—all the length of 
time since she lost him,—all the long, weary, deadening separation, had 
not had the smallest effect on her calm matured judgment. She knew 
that he was at heart a scoundrel; she knew that he had no stability of 
heart, no depth of affection. Had not her own experience of him taught 
her that? had not the easy, indifferent, heartless way in which he had 
slipped out of her knotted arms, leaving her to pine and fret and die, 
for all he cared, shown her that? She had a thorough appreciation of 
his worship of the rising sun,—she knew how perfectly he would have 
sold himself for wealth and position; and yet she loved him, loved him 
through all! 

This was her one consolation in the thought of his absence—his exile. 
Had he been in England, how readily would he have fallen into those 
machinations which she guessed his mother would have been only too 
ready to plot! She knew he was thousands of miles away; and the 
thought that she was freed from rivalry in a great measure reconciled 
her to his absence. She could hold him in her heart of hearts as her 
own only love; there was no one, in her thoughts, to dispute her power 
over him. He was hers,—hers alone. And he had obtained an addi- 
tional interest in her eyes since she had discovered his identity. Now 
she would cultivate that acquaintance with his people,—all unknowingly 
she should be able to ally herself more closely to him. Casual questions 
would bring direct answers—all bearing on the topic nearest her heart— 
without in the smallest degree betraying her own secret; she would be 
able to feed her own loye-flame,—to hear of, to talk of him for whom 
every pulse of her heart throbbed and yearned. 

Did it never occur to her to catechise that heart, to endeavour to 
portray vividly to herself the abyss on the brink of which she was 
standing,—to ask herself whether she was prepared to abnegate all 
sense of gratitude and duty, and to persevere in the course which—not 
recklessly, not in a moment of passion, but calmly and unswervingly— 
she had begun to tread? Yes; she had catechised herself often, had 
ruthlessly probed her own heart, had acknowledged her baseness and 
ingratitude, yet had found it impossible to struggle against the per- 
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vading thrall. Worse than all, the sight of the man to whom she owed 
every thing—comfort, respectability, almost life itself,—the sight of him 
patiently labouring for her sake had become oppressive to her; from 
calmly suffering it, she had come to loathe and rebel against it. Ah, 
what a contrast between the present dull, dreary, weary round and the 
bright old days of the past! ‘To her, and to her alone, was the time 
then dedicated. She would not then have been left to sit alone, occu- 
pying her time as best she might, but every instant would have been 
devoted to her; and let come what might on the morrow, that time 
would have been spent in gaiety. 

Was there no element of rest in the new era of her life? Did not 
the child which lay upon her bosom bring some alleviating influence, 
some new sphere for the absorption of her energies, some new hope, in 
the indulgence in which she might have found at least temporary for- 
getfulness of self? Alas, none! She had accepted her maternity as 
she had accepted her wifehood,—calmly, quietly, without even a pre- 
tence of that delicious folly, that pardonable self-satisfaction, that silly, 
loveable, incontrovertible, charming pride which nearly always accom- 
panies the first experience of motherhood. Old Geoff was mad about 
his first-born,—would leave his easel and come crooning and peering up 
into the nursery,—would enter that sacred domain in a half-sheepish 
manner, as though acknowledging his intrusion, but on the score of 
parental love hoping for forgiveness,—would say a few words of polite- 
ness to the nurse, who, inexorable to most men, would be;won over by his 
genuine devotion and his evident humility,—would take up the precious 
bundle, at length confided to him, in the awkwardest manner, and would 
sit chirrupping to the little putty face, or swinging the shapeless mass to 
and fro, singing meanwhile the dismallest of apparently Indian dirges, 
and all the while be experiencing the most acute enjoyment. Geoff was 
by nature a heavy sleeper; but the slightest cry of the child in the 
adjoining chamber would rouse him; the inevitable infantile maladies 
expressed in the inevitable peevish whine, so marvellously imitated by 
the toy-baby manufacturers, would fill him with horror and fright, causing 
him to lie awake in an agony of suspense, resting on his elbow and 
listening with nervous anxiety for their cessation or their increase; 
while Margaret, wearied out in mental anxiety, either slept tran- 
quilly by his side or remained awake, her eyes closed, her mind ab- 
stracted from all that was going on around her, but painfully occupied 
with retrospect of the past or anticipation of the future. She did not 
care for her baby? No—plainly no! She accepted its existence as she 
had accepted the other necessary corollaries of her marriage; but the 
grand secret of maternal love was as far removed from her as though 
she had never suffered her travail and brought a man-child into the world. 
That she would do her duty by her baby she had determined,—much in 
the same spirit that she had decided upon the strict performance of her 
conjugal duty; but no question of love influenced her. She did not dis- 
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like the child,—she was willing to give herself up to the inconveniences 
which its nurture, its care, its necessities occasioned her; but that was all. 

If Margaret did not “ make a fuss” with the child, there were plenty 
who did; numberless people to come and call; numberless eyes to watch 
all that happened,—to note the insouciance which existed, instead of the 
solicitude which should have prevailed; numberless tongues to talk and 
chatter and gossip,—to express wonderment, to declare that their owners 
“had never seen the like,” and so on. Little Dr. Brandram found it 
more difficult than ever to get away from his lady-patients. After all 
their own disorders had been discussed and remedies suggested, the con- 
versation was immediately turned to his patient at Elm Lodge; and the 
little medico had to endure and answer a sharp fire of questions of 
all kinds. Was it really a fine child? and was it true that Mrs. Ludlow 
did not care about it? She was nursing it herself; yes: that proved no- 
thing; every decent woman would do that, rather than have one of those 
dreadful creatures in the house—pints of porter every hour, and doing 
nothing but sit down and abuse every one, and wanting so much waiting 
on, as though they were duchesses. But was it true? Now, doctor, 
you must know all these stories about her not caring for the child? 
Caring!—well, you ought to know, with all your experience, what the 
phrase meant. People would talk, you know, and that was what they 
said; and all the doctor’s other patients wanted to know was whether 
it was really true. He did his best, the little doctor—for he was a 
kindly-hearted little creature, and Margaret’s beauty had had its usual 
effect upon him,—he did his best to endow the facts with a roseate hue; 
but he had a hard struggle, and only partially succeeded. If there was 
one thing on which the ladies of Highgate prided themselves, it was on 
their fulfilment of their maternal duties; if there was one bond of union 
between them, it was a sort of tacitly-recognised consent to talk of and 
listen to each other’s discussion of their children, either in existence or 
in prospect. It was noticed now that Margaret had always shirked this 
inviting subject; and it was generally agreed that it was no wonder, 
since common report averred that she had no pride in her first-born. 
A healthy child too, according to Dr. Brandram—a fine healthy well- 
formed child. Why, even poor Mrs. Ricketts, whose baby had spinal 
complaint, loved it, and made the most of it; and Mrs. Moule, whose 
little Sarah had been blind from her birth, thought her offspring un- 
matchable in the village, and nursed and tended it night and day. 
No wonder that in a colony where these sentiments prevailed, Margaret’s 
reputation, hardly won, was speedily on the decline. It may be easily 
imagined too that to old Mrs. Ludlow’s observant eyes Margaret’s want 
of affection for her child did not pass unnoticed. By no one was the 
child’s advent into the world more earnestly expected than by its 
grandmother, who indeed looked forward to deriving an increased 
social status from the event, and who had already discussed it with her 
most intimate friends. Mrs. Ludlow had been prepared for a great 
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contest for supremacy when the child was born—a period at which she 
intended to assert her right of taking possession of her son’s house and 
remaining its mistress until her daughter-in-law was able to resume her 
position. She had expected that in this act she would have received all 
the passive opposition of which Margaret was capable—opposition with 
which Geoff, being indoctrinated, might have been in a great measure 
successful. But, to her intense surprise, no opposition was made. Mar- 
garet received the announcement of Mrs. Ludlow’s intended visit and 
Mrs. Ludlow’s actual arrival with perfect unconcern; and after her baby 
had been born, and she had bestowed on it a very calm kiss, she suffered 
it to be removed by her mother-in-law with an expression which told 
even more of satisfaction than resignation. This behaviour was so far 
different from any thing Mrs. Ludlow had expected, that the old lady 
did not know what to make of it; and her daughter-in-law’s subsequent 
conduct increased her astonishment. This astonishment she at first 
tried to keep to herself; but that was impossible. The feeling gradually 
vented itself in sniffs and starts, in eyebrow-upliftings for the edifica- 
tion of the nurse, in suggestive exclamations of “ Well, my dear?” and 
“Don’t you think, my love?” and such old-lady phraseology. Further 
than these little ebullitions Mrs. Ludlow made no sign until her daughter 
came to see her; and then she could no longer contain herself, but spoke 
out roundly. 

“What it is, my dear, I can’t tell for the life of me; but there’s 
something the matter with Margaret. She takes no more notice of the 
child than if it were a chair or a table;—just a kiss, and how do you 
do? and nothing more.” 

“It’s because this is her first child, mother. She’s strange to it, 
you know, and—” 

“Strange to it, my dear! Nonsense! Nothing of the sort. You're 
a young girl, and can’t understand these things. But not only that,—one 
would think, at such a time, she would be more than ever fond of her 
husband. I’m sure when Geoff was born I put up with more from your 
father than ever I did before or since. His ‘ gander-month,’ he called 
it; and he used to go gandering about with a parcel of fellows, and 
come home at all hours of the night—I used to hear him, though he 
did creep upstairs with his boots off—but he never had a cross word or 
look from me.” 

“ Well, but surely, mother, Geoff has not had either cross words or 
cross looks from Margaret?” 

“ How provoking you are, Matilda! That seems to be my fate, that 
no one can understand me. I never said he had, did I? though it 
would be a good thing for him if he had, poor fellow, I should say— 
any thing better than what he has to endure now.” 

“Don’t be angry at my worrying you, dear mother; but for 
Heaven’s sake tell me what you mean—what Geoff has to endure ?” 

“T am not angry, Til; though it seems to be my luck to be ima- 
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gined angry when there’s nothing further from my thoughts. I’m not 
angry, my dear—not in the least.” 

* What about Geoff, mother?” 

“Oh, my dear, that’s enough to make one’s blood boil! I’ve never 
said a word to you before about this, Matilda—being one of those 
persons who keep pretty much to themselves, though I see a great deal 
more than people think for,—I’ve never said a word to you before about 
this; for, as I said to myself, what good could it do? But I’m per- 
fectly certain that there’s something wrong with Margaret.” 

“How do you mean, mother? Something wrong !—is she ill?” 

“Now, my dear Matilda, as though a woman would be likely to be 
well when she’s just had. Bless my soul, the young women of the 
present day are very silly! I wasn’t speaking of her health, of course.” 

“ Of what then, mother?” said Til, with resignation. 

“ Well, then, my dear, haven’t you noticed,—but I suppose not: no 
one appears to notice these things in the way that I do,—but you 
might have noticed that for the last few weeks Margaret has seemed 
full of thought, dreamy, and not caring for any thing that went on. 
If I’ve pointed out once to her about the mite of a cap that that Har- 
riet wears, and all her hair flying about her ears, and a crinoline as 
wide as wide, I’ve spoken a dozen times; but she’s taken no notice; and 
now the girl sets me at defiance, and tells me I’m not her mistress, and 
never shall be! That’s one thing; but there are plenty of others. I was 
sure Geoffrey’s linen could not be properly aired—the colds he caught 
were so awful; and I spoke to Margaret about it, but she took no notice; 
and yesterday, when the clothes came home from the laundress, I felt 
them myself, and you might have wrung the water out of them in pints. 
There are many other little things too that I’ve noticed; and I’ll tell you 
what it is, Matilda—I’m certain she has got something on her mind.” 

“Oh, I hope not, poor girl, poor dear Margaret !” 

“Poor dear fiddlestick! What nonsense you talk, Matilda! If 
there’s any one to be pitied, it’s Geoffrey, I should say; though what 
he could have expected, taking a girl for his wife that he’d known so 
little of, and not having any wedding-breakfast, or any thing regular, 
I don’t know !” 

“ But why is Geoffrey to be pitied, mother ?” 

“Why? Why, because his wife doesn’t love him, my dear! Now 
you know it!” 

“Oh, mother, for Heaven’s sake don’t say such a thing! You 
know you’re—you won’t mind what I say, dearest mother,— but you’re 
a little apt to jump at conclusions, and—” 

“ Oh, yes, I know, my dear: I know I’m a perfect fool!—I know 
that well enough; and if I don’t, it’s not for want of being reminded 
of it by my own daughter. But I know I’m right in what I say; and 
what’s more, my son shall know it before long.” 

“ Oh, mother, you would never tell Geoff !—you would never—” 
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“Tf a man’s eyes are not open naturally, my dear, they must be 
opened for him. I shall tell Geoffrey my opinion about his wife; and 
let him know it in pretty plain terms, I can tell you!” 


Cuarter XIII. 
MR. STOMPFF’S DOUBTS. 

It is not to be supposed that because Geoffrey Ludlow’s married 
life offered no very striking points for criticism it was left uncriticised 
by his friends. Those, be they married or single, quiet or boisterous, 
convivial or misanthropical, who do not receive discussion at the hands 
of their acquaintance, are very few in number. There can be nothing 
more charmingly delightful, nothing more characteristic of this chival- 
rous age, than the manner in which friends speak of each other behind, 
as the phrase goes, “each other’s backs.” To two sets of people, having 
a third for common acquaintance, this pastime affords almost inex- 
pressible delight, more especially if the two sets present have been 
made acquainted with each other through the medium of the absent 
third. It is rather dangerous ground at first, because neither of the 
two sets present can tell whether the other may not have some absurd 
scruples as to the propriety of canvassing the merits or demerits of © 
their absent friend; but a little tact, a little cautious dealing with the 
subject, a few advances made as tentatively as those of the elephant on 
the timber-bridge, soon show that the discussion will not be merely 
endured, but will be heartily welcome; and straightway it is plunged 
into with the deepest interest. How they manage to keep that car- 
riage,—that’s what we’ve always wanted to know! Oh, you’ve noticed 
it too. Well, is it rouge or enamel, or what? That’s what I’ve always 
said to George—how that poor man can go on slaving and slaving as 
he does, and all the money going in finery for her, is what I can’t 
understand! What a compliment to our opinion of our powers of cha- 
racter-reading to find all our notions indorsed by others, more espe- 
cially when those notions have been derogatory to those with whom we 
have for some time been living on terms of intimacy! To be sure there 
is another side to the medal, when we find that those who have known 
our dear absents a much shorter time than we claim credit for being 
far more sharpsighted than we. They marked at once, they say, all 
the shortcomings which we had taken so long to discover; and they 
lead the chorus of depreciation, in which we only take inferior parts. 

It was not often that Mr. Stompff busied himself with the domestic 
concerns of the artists who formed his staff. It was generally quite 
enough for him provided they “came up to time,” as he called it, did 
their work well, and did not want too much money in advance. But 
in Geoffrey Ludlow Mr. Stompff took a special interest, regarding him 
as aman out of whom, if.properly worked, great profit and fame were 
to be made. He had paid several visits to Elm Lodge, ostensibly for 
the purpose of seeing how the Brighton-Esplanade picture was pro- 
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gressing; but with this he combined the opportunity of inspecting the 
domestic arrangements, and noting whether they were such as were 
likely to “suit his book.” No man more readily understood the dis- 
piriting influence of a slattern wife or a disorderly home upon the 
work that was to be done. 

“T’ve seen ’em,” he used to say, “chock-full of promise, and all go 
to the bad just because of cold meat for dinner, or the house full of 
steam on washing-days. They’d rush away, and go off—public-house 
or any where—and then good-bye to my work and the money they’ve 
had of me! What I like best ’s a regular expensive woman,—fond of 
her dress and going about, and all that,—who makes a man stick to it 
to keep her going. That’s when you get the work out ofa cove. So 
I'll just look-up Ludlow, and see how he’s goin’ on.” 

He did “ look-up” Ludlow several times; and his sharp eyes soon 
discovered a great deal of what he did not approve, and what did not 
seem likely to coincide with his notions of business. He had taken a 
dislike to Margaret the first time he had seen her, and his dislike 
increased on each subsequent visit. There was something about her 
which he could scarcely explain to himself,—a “cold stand-offishness,” 
he phrased it,—which he hated. Margaret thought Mr. Stompff sim- 
ply detestable, and spite of Geoff’s half-hints, took no pains to disguise 
her feelings. Not that she was ever demonstrative—it was her calm 
quiet insouciance that roused Mr. Stompff’s wrath. “TI can’t tell what 
to make of that woman,” he would say; “she never gives Ludlow a 
word of encouragement, but sits there yea-nay, by G—, lookin’ as 
though she didn’t know he was grindin’ his fingers off to earn money 
for her! She don’t seem to take any notice of what’s goin’ on; but sits 
moonin’ there, lookin’ straight before her, and treatin’ me and her hus- 
band as if we was dirt! Who’s she, [ should like to know, to give her- 
self airs and graces like that? It was all very well when Ludlow 
wanted a model for that Skyllar picture; but there’s no occasion for a 
man to marry his models, that I’ve heard of—leastways it ain’t generally 
done. She don’t seem to know that it’s from me all the money comes, by 
the way she treats me. She don’t seem to think that that pretty house 
and furniture, and all the nice things which she has, are paid for by my 
money. She’s never a decent word to say to me. Damme, I hate her!” 

And Mr. Stompff did not content himself by exploding in this man- 
ner. He let off this safety-valve of self-communion to keep himself from 
boiling over; but all the cause for his wrath still remained, and he 
referred to it, mentally, not unfrequently. He knew that Geoffrey 
Ludlow was one of his greatest cards; he knew that he had obtained a 
certain mastery over him at a very cheap rate; but he also knew that 
Ludlow was a man impressible to the highest degree, and that if he 
were preoccupied or annoyed, say by domestic trouble for instance—and 
there was nothing in a man of Geoffrey’s temperament more thoroughly 
destructive to work than domestic trouble—he would be incapable of 
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earning his money properly. Why should there be domestic trouble in 
Elm Lodge? Mr. Stompff had his ears wider open than most men, and 
had heard a certain something which had been rumoured about at 
the time of Geoff’s marriage; but he had not paid much attention to 
it. There were many a/eliers which he was in the habit of frequent- 
ing,—and the occupants of which turned out capital pictures for him,— 
where he saw ladies playing the hostess’s part whose names had pro- 
bably never appeared in a marriage-register ; but that was nothing to 
him. Most of them accepted Mr. Stompff’s compliments, and made 
themselves agreeable to the great entrepreneur, and accepted his coarse 
laugh and his full-flavoured joke, and were only too delighted to get 
them, in conjunction with his cheque. But this wife of Ludlow’s was 
a woman of a totally different stamp; and her treatment of him so 
worried Mr. Stompff that he determined to find out more about her. 
Charley Potts was the most intimate friend of Ludlow’s available to 
Mr. Stompff, and to Charley Potts Mr. Stompff determined to go. 

It chanced that on the morning which the great picture-dealer 
decided on to pay his visit, Mr. Bowker had strolled into Charley 
Potts’s rooms, and found their proprietor hard at work. Mr. Bowker’s 
motives, though prompted by very different springs from those of Mr. 
Stompff, were identically the same. Old William had heard some of 
those irrepressible rumours which, originating no one knows how, 
gather force and strength from circulation, and had come to talk to 
Mr. Potts about them. “ Down in the Cornfield” had progressed so 
admirably since Bowker’s last visit, that after filling his pipe he 
stood motionless before it, with the unlighted lucifer in his hand. 

“?Pon my soul, I think you’ll do something some day, young ’un!” 
were his cheering words. ‘“ That’s the real thing! Wonderful im- 
provement since I saw it; got rid of the hay-headed child and come 
out no end. Don’t think the sunlight’s quite that colour, is it? and 
perhaps no reason why those reaping-parties shouldn’t have noses and 
mouths as well as eyes and chins. Don’t try scamping, Charley,— 
you’re not big enough for that; wait till you’re made an R.A., and 
then the critics will point out the beauties of your outline; at present 
you must copy nature. And now”—lighting his pipe—* how are you?” 

“Oh, I’m all right, William,” responded Mr. Potts; “all right, and 
working like any number of steam-engines. Orson, sir—if I may so 
describe myself—Orson is endowed with reason. -Orson has begun to 
find out that life is different from what he imagined, and has gone in 
for something different.” 

“Ha!” said old Bowker, eyeing the young man kindly as he puffed 
at his pipe; ‘it’s not very difficult to discover what’s up now, then.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to make any mystery about it,” said Charley. 
“The simple fact is, that having seen the folly of what is called a life 
of pleasure—” 


“ At six-and-twenty years of age!” interrupted Bowker. 
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“ Well, what then?—at six-and-twenty years of age! One does not 
want to be a Methusalah like you before one discovers the vanity, the 
emptiness, the heartlessness of life.” 

“ Of course not, Charley !” said Bowker, greatly delighted. “Go on!” 

* And I intend to—to—to cut it, Bowker, and go in for something 
better. It’s something, sir, to have something to work for. I have an 
end in view, to—” 

“ Well, but you’ve always had that. I thought that your ideas were 
concentrated on being President of the Academy, and returning thanks 
for your health, proposed by the Prime Minister.” 

“ Bowker, you are a ribald. No, sir; there is a spur to my ambi- 
tion far beyond the flabby presidentship of that collection of dreary old 
parties—” 

“Yes, I know; and the spur is marked with the initials M. L. 
That it, Master Charley ?” 

“Tt may be, Bowker, and it may be not. Meanwhile, my newly- 
formed but unalterable resolutions do not forbid the discussion of malt- 
liquor, and Caroline yet understands the signal-code.” 

With these words, Mr. Potts proceeded to make his ordinary panto- 
mimic demonstration at the window, and, when the beer arrived, con- 
descended to give up work for a time; and, lighting a pipe and seating 
himself in his easy-chair, he entered into conversation with his friend. 

* And suppose the spur were marked with M. L.,” said he, reverting 
to the former topic, after a little desultory conversation,—* suppose the 
spur were marked with M. L., what would be the harm of that, Bowker?” 

“Harm!” growled old Bowker; “ you don’t imagine when you begin 
to speak seriously of such a thing that I, of all people, should say there 
was any harm in it? I thought you were chaffing at first, and so I 
chaffed ; but I’m about the last man in the world to dissuade a young 
fellow with the intention and the power to work from settling himself 
in life with a girl such as I know this one to be. So far as I have seen 
of her, she has all our Geoff’s sweetness of disposition combined with an 
amount of common-sense and knowledge of the world which Geoff never 
had and never will have.” 

“ She’s A 1, old boy, and that’s all about it; but we’re going ahead 
rather too quickly. I’ve not said a word to her yet, and I scarcely 
know whether—” 

“ Nonsense, Charley! A man who is worth any thing knows tho- * 
roughly whether a woman cares for him or not; and knows in what ! 
way she cares for him too. On this point I go back to my old ground 
again, and say that Geoffrey Ludlow’s sister could not be dishonest 
enough to flirt and flatter and play the deuce with a man. There’s too 
much honesty about the family ; and you would be in a very different 
state of mind, young fellow, if you thought there was any doubt as to how 
your remarks would be received in that quarter, when you chose to speak.” 

Mr. Potts smiled, and pulled his moustache, triumphantly now, not 
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doubtfully as was his wont. Then his face settled into seriousness, as 
he said : 

“You're right, William, I think. I hope so, please God! I’ve never 
. said so much as this to any one, as you may guess; but I love that girl 
with all my heart and soul, and if only the dealers will stick by me, I 
intend to tell her that same very shortly. But what you just said has 
turned my thoughts into another channel—our Geoff.” 

“Well, what about our Geoff?” asked Mr. Bowker, twisting round 
on his seat, and looking hard at his friend. 

“You must have noticed, Bowker—probably much more than I 
have, for you’re more accustomed to that sort of thing—that our Geoff’s 
not right lately. There’s something wrong up there at Elm Lodge, 
that I can’t make out,—that I daren’t think of. You remember our 
talks both before and after Geoff’s marriage? Well, I must hark back 
upon them. He’s not happy, William—there, you have the long and the 
short of it! I’m a bad hand at explaining these matters, but Geoff's 
not happy. He’s made a mistake; and though I don’t think he sees it 
himself—or if he does, he would die sooner than own it—there can be no 
doubt about it. Mrs. Ludlow does not understand,—does not appreciate 
him ; and our Geoff’s no more like our crony of old days than I’m like 
Raffaelle. There, that’s it as clear as I can put it!” 

Bowker waited for an instant, and then he said: 

“ T’ve tried hard enough, God knows !—hard enough to prevent my- 
self from thinking as you think, Charley ; but all to no purpose. There 
is a cloud over Geoff’s life, and I fear it springs from— Some one 
knocking. Keep ’em out, if possible; we don’t want any one boring 
in here just now.” 

But the knocker, whoever he was, seemed by no means inclined to 
be kept out. He not only obeyed the regular directions and “tugged 
the trotter,” but he afterwards gave three distinct and loud raps with 
his fist on the door, which was the signal to the initiated; and when the 
door was opened and the knocker appeared in the person of Mr. 
Stompff, further resistance was useless. 

The great man entered the room with a light and airy step and a 
light and airy address. ‘“ Well, Charley, how are you? Come to give 
you a look-up, you see. Hallo! who’s this?—Mr. Bowker, how do you 
do, sir?” in a tone which meant, ‘ What the devil do you do here ?”— 
“how are you, sir?—Well, Charley, what are you at? Going to the 
bad, you villain,—going to the bad !” 

“Not quite that, I hope, Mr. Stompff—” 

“Working for Caniche, eh? That's the same thing, just the same 
thing! I’ve heard all about it. You've let that miserable Belgian get 
hold of you, ch? ‘This is it, is it? Gal in a cornfield and mowers? 
what you call ’°em—reapers? That’s it! reapers, and a little child. 
Some story, eh? Oh, ah! Tennyson; I don’t know him—not bad, by 
Jove! not half bad! ’tis Caniche’s ?” 
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“Yes; that’s Caniche’s commission.” 

“Give you fifty more than he’s given to make it over tome. You 
won't, of course not, you silly feller! it’s only my joke. But look here, 
mind you give me the refusal of the next. I can do better for you than 
Caniche. He's a poor paltry chap. I go in for great things,—that’s 
my way, Mr. Bowker.” 

“Ts it?” growled old William over his pipe ; “then you go in also 
for great pay, Mr. Stompff, I suppose ?” 

“ Ask your friend Ludlow about that. He'll tell you whether I pay 
handsomely or not, sir. By the way, how is your friend Ludlow, Potts?” 

“ He’s all right, I believe.” 

“ And his wife, how’s she?” There was something in his tone and 
in the expression of his eyes which made Mr. Potts say : 

“ Mrs. Ludlow is going on very well, I believe,” in a tone of serious- 
ness very unusual with Charley. 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Stompff. “Going on very well, eh? 
Every body will be glad to hear that, and Ludlow in partickler. Going 
on very well—in a regular domestic quiet manner, eh? That’s all 
right. Hasn’t been much used to the domestic style before her mar- 
riage, I should think, eh ?” 

“Whatever you may think, I should advise you not to say much, 
Mr. Stompff,” said Bowker. “I don’t think Geoff would much like 
hearing those things said of his wife; I’m sure I should not of mine.” 

“N-no; but you have not a wife; I—I mean living, Mr. Bowker,” 
said Stompff with a sneer. 

William Bowker swallowed down a great lump rising in his throat, 
and forcibly restrained the involuntary clenching of his fists, as he re- 
plied, “No, you’re right there, Mr. Stompff ; but still I repeat my advice.” 

“Oh, I shall say nothing. People will talk, you know, whether I’m 
silent or not, and people will want to know who Mrs. Ludlow was be- 
fore she married Ludlow, and why she’s so silent and preoccupied, and 
why she never goes into society, and why she faints away when she 
looks at photograph-books, and so on. But I didn’t come here to talk 
of Mrs. Ludlow. Now, Potts, mon brave, let us discuss business.” 

When the great man took his departure, after proposing handsome 
terms to Charley Potts for a three years’ engagement, Bowker said: 
“There’s more in what we were saying when that blatant ruffian came 
in than I thought for, Charley. The news of Geoff’s domestic trouble 
has got wind.” 

“T’m afraid so. But what did Stompff mean about the fainting 
and the photograph-book ?” 

“God knows! probably an invention and a lie. But when people 
like Stompff begin to talk in that way, it’s bad for those they talk 
about, depend upon it.” 
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THE STORM BURSTS, 

GEOFFREY LuDLOw felt considerable anxiety about his wife after the 
day of their inauspicious visit to Lord Caterham; and as anxiety was 
quite a foreign element in Geoff’s placid temperament, it did not sit 
well upon him, and it rendered him idle and desultory. He could not 
make up his mind as to the true source of his anxiety,—the real spring 
of his discomfort. Margaret’s health was very good; her naturally fine 
physique shook off illness easily and rapidly, and her rare beauty was 
once more irradiated with the glow of health and strength. Yet Geof- 
frey’s inquietude was not lessened. He loved this strange woman—this 
woman who compelled admiration, indeed, from others, but won love 
only from him with passionate and intense devotion. But he was ill at 
ease with her, and he began to acknowledge to himself that it was so. 
He knew, he felt, that there was some new element, some impalpable 
power in their lives, which was putting asunder those who had never 
been very closely united in real bonds of sympathy and confidence with 
an irresistible, remorseless hand,—invisible and sure as that of Death. 

There are no words to tell what this good fellow suffered in his 
kindly, unselfish, simple way, as day by day the conviction forced itself 
upon him that the woman he had so loved, the woman for whom he- 
lived, and worked, and thought, and hoped, was more and more divided 
from him by some barrier—all the more impassable because he could not 
point to it and demand an explanation of its presence, or utter a plea- 
for its removal. He would sit in his painting-room quite idle, and with 
a moody brow—unlike the Geoff Ludlow of old times—and think and 
puzzle himself about his wife; he would sometimes work, in short de- 
sultory fits of industry, desperately, as though putting thought from 
him by main force; and then he would meet Margaret, at meals or 
other times of association, with so indifferent an assumption of being 
just as usual, that it was wonderful she did not notice the change in 
her husband. But Geoffrey did not interest her, and Margaret did not 
observe him with any curiosity. The state of mind of this ill-assorted 
pair at this time was very curious, had there been any one to under- 
stand and analyse it. 

“What can it be?” Geoffrey would ask himself. “I cannot make 
it out. She does not take any interest in any thing. I thought all 
women loved their children at least, and the coldest warmed to their 
infants; but she does not.” 

Geoffrey had ceased to wonder at Margaret’s coldness to him. She 
had always been cold, and latterly her reserve and silence had increased. 
She made no effort to hide the ennui which wholly possessed her; she 
made no attempt to simulate the interest in his occupations which she 
had never felt in more than a lukewarm degree. His perceptions were 
not very quick; but when he did see a thing, he was apt to understand 
and reason upon it, and he reasoned upon this now; he pondered upon it 
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and upon his marriage, and he wondered when he remembered the joy 
and hope with which he had entered upon the pretty, comfortable new 
home and the quiet industrious life. What had come to it all? What 
had changed it, and yet left it the same? He had not failed in any 
duty to this woman; he had not given her less, but more than he had 
promised; for he was much better off than he had hoped to be, and she 
had the command of every shilling he earned. Never had an unkind 
word, a negligent act, a failure in the tenderest of household kindnesses, 
recorded itself in her memory against this man, who was her preserver, 
her protector, her husband. Surprise, trouble, vague apprehension, 
above all, the bewilderment of inexplicable wrong, were in Geoffrey’s 
mind; but not a touch of bitterness against her. He remembered the 
story she had told him, and the promise he had pledged to her, and his 
generous heart rested in the assurance she had then given him, and 
sought no farther. His was not the nature which would count up the 
items in the bargain between them, and set down the large balance that 
really existed on his side. What had he given her? To answer this 
question aright, knowledge must have been had of her whole life, and 
all its depths of suffering, of actual physical want, sounded; all her love 
of luxury, all her incapacity to bear privation, all her indolence, her 
artistic sensuousness, her cultivated power of enjoyment, must have 
been known and weighed. 

He had given her ease, security, respectability,—a name, a home 
which was comfortable to the verge of luxury, which included all that 
any woman could reasonably desire who had voluntarily accepted a life 
upon the scale which it implied—a home to which his industry and his 
love constantly added new comforts and decorations. Geoffrey never 
thought of these things,—he did not appraise them; nor did his generous 
heart dwell upon the sacrifice he had made, the risk he had incurred, in 
short, upon the extraordinary imprudence of his marriage. His nature 
was too magnanimous, and not sufficiently practical for such considera- 
tions; he thought of nothing but the love he had given her,—the love 
she did not seem to understand, to care for,—and he wondered, in his 
simple way, why such love, so deep and quiet, so satisfied with home 
and her, could not make her more happy and cheerful. Poor Geoffrey, 
calm and peace were the conditions of life in which alone he could find 
or imagine happiness, and they were just those which were detestable to 
Margaret. It is possible that, had she been caught from the depths of 
her degradation and despair in the grasp of a nature stronger and more 
violent than her own, the old thrall might have fallen from her, and she 
might have been swayed by the mingled charm and authority, the 
fierceness, the delight, the fear of a great passion, so preoccupying that 
she would have had no time for retrospect, so entrancing that she would 
have been forced to live in the present. But the hand that had raised 
her from the abyss was only gentle and tender; it lacked the force which 
would have wrung submission from her afterwards,—the power to imply 
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that it could wound as well as caress,—and its touch had no potency for 
that perverted nature. What had she given him? Just her beauty,— 
nothing more. She was his wife, and she cared for him no more than 
she cared for the furniture of her rooms and the trinkets in her jewel- 
case (poor things, she thought, which once would have been worthy of 
her wearing, but chosen with all Geoff’s humble science, and bought 
with the guerdon of many a day of Geoff’s hard work); he was her 
child’s father ; and the child bored her a little more unendurably than 
all the rest. Indeed, all the rest was quiet—which at least was some- 
thing—but the child was not quiet; and Geoffrey made a fuss about it—a 
circumstance which lent a touch of impatience to her distaste. He 
talked about the infant,—he wanted to know if she thought her boy’s 
eyes were like her own? and whether she would like him to be an artist 
like his father? He talked about the boy’s eyes, and Lionel’s electric 
glances were haunting her troubled soul; he babbled about the boy’s 
future, when she was enduring the tortures of Tantalus in her terrible 
longing for the past. 

The child throve, and Geoffrey loved the little creature with a 
vigilant affection curious and beautiful to see. When he felt that the 
hopes he had built upon the infant, as a new and strong tie between 
himself and Margaret, as a fresh source of interest, something to awaken 
her from her torpidity, were not destined to be realised, he turned, in 
the intensity of his disappointment and discomfiture, to the child itself, 
and sought—unconsciously it may be, at least unavowedly to himself—to 
fill up the void in his heart, to restore the warmth to his home, through 
the innocent medium of the baby. The child did not resemble his 
mother, even after the striking and difficult-to-be-discovered fashion of 
likenesses in babyhood. When he opened his eyes, in the solemn and 
deliberate way in which young children look out upon the mysterious 
world, they did not disclose violet tints nor oval-shaped heavy lids; 
they were big brown eyes, like Geoffrey’s, and the soft rings of downy 
hair which the nurse declared to be “the beautifullest curls she ever 
see on an ’ead at ’is age,” were not golden, but dark brown. Geoffrey 
held numerous conferences with the nurse about her charge, and might 
be found many times in the day making his way with elaborate caution, 
and the noiseless step which is a characteristic of big men, up the nursery- 
stair; and seen by the curious, had there been any to come there, gazing 
at the infant lying in his cradle, or on his nurse’s knee, with a wistful 
rueful expression, and his hands buried in the pockets of his painting-coat. 

He never found Margaret in the nursery on any of these occasions, 
and she never evinced the slightest interest in the nursery government, 
or responded to any of his ebullitions of feeling on the subject. Of 
course the servants were not slow to notice the indifference of the 
mother, and to comment upon it with unreserved severity. Margaret 
was not a favourite at any time—“ master” being perfection in their 
minds—and her cold reserve and apathy impressing the domestics, who 
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could not conceive that “a good home” could be despicable in even the 
most beautiful eyes, very unfavourably. 

Margaret was arraigned before the domestic tribunal, unknown 
to herself; though, had she known it, the circumstance would have 
made no impression upon her. Her cold pride would at all times have 
rendered her indifferent to opinion; and now that indifference, weari- 
ness, and distaste had entire possession of her, she had not even cared to 
hide the dreary truth from her husband’s mother and sister. What had 
become of her resolutions with regard to them? Where were her first 
impulses of gratitude? Gone—sunk in the Dead Sea of her overmaster- 
ing passion—utterly lost beneath the tide of her conscienceless selfish- 
ness. She could not strive, she could not pretend, she could not play 
any part longer. Why should she, to whom such talk was twaddle of 
the trashiest description, try to appear interested because she had given 
birth to Geoffrey’s child? Well, there was the child; let them make 
much of it, and talk nonsense to it and about it. What was Geoffrey’s 
child to her, or Geoffrey’s mother, or—she had gone very near to saying 
Geoffrey himself either, but something dimly resembling a pang of 
conscience stopped her. He was very good, very honest, very kind; 
and she was almost sorry for him,—as nearly sorry as she could be for 
any but herself; and then the tide of that sorrow for herself dashed 
over and swept all these trifling scraps of vague regret, of perhaps ele- 
mentary remorse, away on its tumultuous waves. 

She was cursed with such keen memory, she was haunted with such 
a terrible sense of contrast! Had it been more dreadful, more agonising, 
when she was a wanderer in the pitiless streets,—starving, homeless, dying 
of sheer want; when the bodily suffering she endured was so great that 
it benumbed her mind, and deadened it to all but craving for food and 
shelter? The time of this terrible experience lay so far in the past 
now, that she had begun to forget the reality of the torture; she had 
begun to undervalue its intensity, and to think that she had purchased 
rescue too dear. ‘Too dear!—she, whose glance could not fall around 
her without resting on some memorial of the love she had won; she, 
whose daily life was sheltered from every breath of ill and care! She 
had always been weary; now she was growing enraged. Like the im- 
prisoned creatures of the desert and the jungle, in whom long spells 
of graceful apathetic repose are succeeded by fierce fits of rebellious 
struggle, she strove and fought with the gentle merciful fate which 
had brought her into this pretty prison and supplied her with dainty 
daily fare. It had all been bearable—at least until now—-and she had 
borne it well, and never turned upon her keeper. But the wind had 
set from the lands of sun and fragrance, from the desert whose sands 
were golden, whose wells were the sparkling waters of life and love, 
and she had scented the old perfume in the breeze. All the former 
instincts revived, the slight chain of formal uncongenial habit fell away, 
and in the strength of passion and beauty she rebelled against her fate. 
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Perhaps the man she loved and longed for, as the sick long for health 
or the shipwrecked for a sail, had never seen her look so beautiful as 
she looked when, after Mrs. Ludlow and her daughter had gone away, 
and Geoffrey, puzzled and mortified more than ever, had returned to 
his painting-room, she stood by the long window of the drawing-room, 
gazing out over the trim little space which bloomed with flowers, and 
glowed in the sunshine, with eyes which seemed indeed as if their 
vision cleft distance and disdained space. Her cheeks, usually colour- 
less, were touched with a faint rose-tinge; and the hurry and excitement 
of her thoughts seemed to pervade her whole frame, which was ‘lighted 
by the rays of the afternoon-sun, from the rich coils of her red-gold 
hair to the restless foot which tapped the carpet angrily. As she stood, 
varying expressions flitted over her face like clouds; but in them all 
there was an intensity new to it, and which would have told an ob- 
server that the woman who looked so was taking a resolution. 

Suddenly she lifted her hands above her head, to the full extent of 
her arms; then tore the twisted fingers asunder with a moan, as if of pain 
or hunger, and letting them fall by her side, flung herself into a chair. 

“ Have you heard any thing of Lord Caterham lately?” asked Mrs. 
Geoffrey Ludlow of her husband, a few days after his mother’s visit, 
just as Geoffrey, having breakfasted, was about to retire to his paint- 
ing-room. She asked the question in the most careless possible 
manner, and without removing her eyes from the Z'imes, which she 
was reading; but Geoffrey was pleased that she’ should have asked it 
at all_—any sign of interest on Margaret’s part in any one for whom 
he cared, being still precious to Geoffrey, and becoming rarer and rarer. 

“ No, dear,” he replied; “ Annie said she would write as soon as Lord 
Caterham should be well enough to see me. I suppose I may tell her, 
then, that she may come and see you. You are quite well now, Margaret?” 

“Oh yes, quite well,” she replied; and then added, with the faintest 
flicker of colour on her cheek, “ Lord Caterham’s brother is not at 
home, I believe. Have you ever seen him?” 

“Captain Brakespere? No, not I. There’s something wrong 
about him. I don’t understand the story, but Annie just mentioned 
that Lord Caterham had been in great distress about him. Well, Mar- 
garet, I’m off now to the Esplanade.” 

He looked wistfully at her; but she did not speak or lift up her 
eyes, and he went out of the room. 

If there was trouble of the silent and secret kind in Geoffrey’s home, 
there was also discontent of the outspoken sort at his mother’s cheerful 
house in Brompton. 

Mrs. Ludlow was wholly unprepared to find that Margaret cared 
so little for her child. It was with no small indignation that she com- 
mented upon Margaret’s demeanour, as she and her daughter sat toge- 
ther; and deeper than her indignation lay her anxiety, and a vague ap- 
prehension of evil in store for her darling son. 
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“She is sulky and discontented,—that’s what she is,” repeated Mrs. 
Ludlow; “and what she can want or wish for that she has not got 
passes my comprehension.” 

Miss Ludlow said that perhaps it was only accidental. She would 
be sorry to think Margaret had such faults of temper to any confirmed 
degree. It would be dreadful for dear old Geoff, who was so sweet- 
tempered himself, and who never could understand unamiable persons. 
But she added she did not think Geoff perceived it. She was sure he 
would never think that Margaret was not fond of the child. 

“Oh, yes, he does perceive it,” said Mrs. Ludlow; “I can see that 
very plainly; I saw it in his face when he came up to the nursery with 
us, and she never offered to stir; and did you not notice, Til, that when 
I asked her what the doctor said about vaccinating baby, she looked 
at me quite vacantly, and Geoffrey answered? Ah, no; he knows it 
well enough, poor fellow; and however he is to get through life with a 
woman with a bad temper and no heart, I’m sure I can’t tell.” 

Geoffrey had never relaxed in his attention to his mother. In the 
early days of his marriage, when he had persuaded himself that there 
was nothing in the least disappointing in Margaret’s manner, and that 
he was perfectly happy; in those days to which he looked back now, in 
the chill dread and discomfort of the present, as to vanished hours of 
Paradise, he had visited his mother, sent her presents, written short 
cheery notes to her and Til, and done every thing in his power to 
lessen their sense of the inevitable separation which his marriage had 
brought about. His love and his happiness had had no hardening or 
narrowing effect upon Geoffrey Ludlow. They had quickened his per- 
ceptions and added delicacy to his sympathies. But there was a differ- 
ence now. Geoffrey felt unwilling to see his mother and sister; he felt 
that their perception of Margaret’s conduct had been distinct, and their 
disapproval complete; and he shrank from an interview which must 
include avoidance of the subject occupying all their minds. He would 
not willingly have had Margaret blamed, even by implication, by others; 
though there was something more like anger than he had ever felt or 
thought he could feel towards her in his gentle heart, as he yielded to 
the conviction that she had no love for her child. 

Thus it happened that Geoffrey did not see his mother and sister for 
a week just at this time, during which interval there was no change in . 
the state of affairs at home. He wrote, indeed, to Til, and made cheery 
mention of the boy and of his picture, which was getting on splendidly, 
and at which he was working so hard that he could not manage to get 
so far as Brompton for a day or two yet, but would go very soon; and 

Margaret sent her love. So Geoffrey made out a letter which might 
have been written by a blundering schoolboy—a letter over which his 
mother bent sad and boding looks, and Til had “a good cry.” Though 
Geoffrey had not visited them lately, the ladies had not been altogether 
deprived of the society of men and artists. The constancy with which 
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Charley Potts paid his respects was quite remarkable; and it fell out 
that, seeing Matilda rather out of spirits, and discerning that something 
was going wrong, Charley very soon extracted from Til what that some- 
thing was, and they proceeded to exchange confidences on the subject of 
Geoffrey and his beautiful wife. Charley informed Matilda that none 
of “our fellows” who had been introduced to Mrs. Geoffrey liked her; 
and as for Stompff, “he hates her all out, you know,” said the plain- 
spoken Charley; “but I don’t mind that, for she’s a lady, and Stompff 
—he—he’s a beast, you know.” 

When Geoffrey could no longer defer a visit to his mother without 
the risk of bringing about questions and expostulations which must 
make the state of things at home openly known, and place him in the 
embarrassing position of being’ obliged to avow an estrangement for 
which he could assign no cause, he went to Brompton. The visit was 
not a pleasant one, though the mother and sister were more demonstra- 
tive in their affectionate greeting even than usual, and though they 
studiously avoided any reference to the subject in their minds and in 
his. But this was just what he dreaded; they did studiously avoid it; 
and by doing so they confirmed all his suspicions, they realised all his 
fears. Geoffrey did not even then say to himself that his marriage was 
a mistake, and his mother and sister had discovered it; but had his 
thoughts, his misgivings been put into words, they must have taken 
some such shape. They talked energetically about the child, and asked 
Geoff all sorts of feminine questions, which it would have affected a 
male listener rather oddly to have heard Geoff answer with perfect 
seriousness and a thorough acquaintance with details. He had several 
little bits of news for them; how Mr. Stompff, reminiscent of his rather 
obtrusive promise, had sent the clumsiest, stumpiest, ugliest lump of a 
silver mug procurable in London as a present to the child, but had not 
presented himself at Elm Lodge; how Miss Maurice had been so de- 
lighted with the little fellow, and had given him a beautiful embroi- 
dered frock, and on Lord Caterham’s behalf endowed him with a salver 
“big enough to serve himself up upon, mother,” said Geoff, with his jolly 
laugh: “I put him on it, and carried him round the room for Annie to 
see.” 

Beyond the inevitable inquiries, there was no mention made of 
Margaret; but when his mother kissed him at parting, and when Til 
lingered a moment longer than usual, with her arms round his neck, at 
the door, Geoffrey felt the depth and bitterness of the trouble that had 
come into his life more keenly, more chillingly than he had felt it yet. 

“This shall not last,” he said, as he walked slowly towards home, 
his head bent downwards, and all his features clouded with the gloom 
that had settled upon him. “This shall not last any longer. I have 
done all I can; if she is unhappy it is not my fault; but 1 must know 
why. I cannot bear it; I have not deserved it. I will keep silence no 
longer. She must explain what it means.” 
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Che Deautiful Prairie. 


THERE are few stories of travel and adventure, of British pluck and 
endurance, so exciting, so interesting, and so memorable, as that of the 
North-West passage by land achieved by Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle. 
Daring and adventure are by no means rare qualities among our coun- 
trymen; and they have wonderful opportunities for their exercise in an 
age in which they can do all the preliminaries of exploration with so 
much rapidity and ease. Steam takes them to “the back of God speed,” 
and then leaves them to shift for themselves, which they do successfully. 
But though narratives of distant travel undertaken at the risk of un- 
known danger, and with the certainty of much suffering and privation, 
are familiar to us, they are frequently deficient in practical utility, and 
they seldom open up such a prospect of speedy and valuable results as 
that which accompanies the story of the intrepid exploration made by 
Lord Milton and his companion. Simply stated, their exploit consisted 
in their having crossed the American Continent, through British terri- 
tory, from the shores uf the Atlantic to those of the Pacific Ocean; 
which would have been a noble feat had it had no object but the ordi- 
nary purposes of sporting, frequently known to induce young men to 
abandon the resorts of civilisation and undergo a great many hardships 
against which they would stoutly rebel did a “ruthless autocrat” inflict 
them upon them, let us say in Siberia. But it had a greater purpose. 
They proposed to make the North-West passage by land, to demonstrate 
its practicability under circumstances the least propitious, and with the 
smallest amount of adventitious aid, in order that attention having 
been drawn to the vast importance of establishing a highway through 
the British possessions, and thereby instituting a connection between 
the now-severed colonies, and affording a means of direct and rapid 
communication with China and Japan, British enterprise and capital 
might proceed at once, on Mr. Squeers’s plan, to “go and do it.” This 
was the political and commercial aspect of the undertaking: there was 
a social one, no less grand and Interesting. If two Englishmen, with 
only the assistance, casually procured, of a few Indians, could accomplish 
this feat, and if after they had achieved it the highway should be made, 
a splendid nook of the beautiful earth, of unsurpassed fertility and 
abounding in mineral wealth, would be displayed to the eager sight of 
the overcrowded eastern world, and the axe of the settlers would re- 
sound through the 65,000 square miles of magnificent country through 
which the waters of the Red River and the Saskatchewan flow. 

They accomplished the journey, as all the world knows; and through 
what romantic adventures, extreme suffering, and imminent danger of 
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starvation,—indeed, men who have been glad to dine on a skunk, and 
save as much of him up for the next day as they could induce their 
hunger to spare, may be said to have crossed its borders,—all the world 
also knows. But there was one period in the two years, or thereabouts, 
during which these enterprising travellers were “ about it,” which, if 
less exciting, less full of hourly danger, of less importance to the world 
in general—and therefore more likely to be lost sight of by the readers 
of their narrativs, as impatient as they were to push on into the track- 
less forest and the awful defiles of the mountain-chain—is full of in- 
terest of a strange and romantic nature. The period in question is 
that during which they went into winter-quarters to await the coming 
of spring, before starting for the Rocky Mountains at La Belle Prairie. 
“Settling down for the winter” any where is a phrase of no trifling sig- 
nificance; and it acquires a good deal of meaning when it is applied to 
a district eighty miles north of Carlton, one of the north-western Hud- 
son’s-Bay forts, and situated on the borders of the endless forest which 
stretches away to the northward. It has a good deal of meaning when 
it does not signify any kind of shelter but such as can be constructed 
by one’s own hands, and where Indian tribes compose the visiting 
neighbourhood. With cheerful expectation of success in trapping—to 
which, with interludes of “running” buffalo, they looked forward for 
their winter’s occupation and amusement—Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle, 
with a trapper named La Ronde, started from Carlton for White-Fish 
Lake, and in five days reached the beautiful little spot, which, by its 
peculiar loveliness, appeared to be doubly secluded within the profound 
solitude of that distant region. 

It must have been a strange feeling to the English gentlemen when 
they surveyed their self-conferred estate—200 acres of prairie or open 
country—with its irregular boundaries of wooded hills, with its lake 
winding in and out at their base, and spreading its limpid waters across 
the plain, where little promontories clad with pine and aspen stood forth 
to meet them—quite a happy valley in the Far West, only with peaceful 
Crees for quarrelsome philosophers. None but the Indians and the Hud- 
son’s-Bay voyageurs had ever looked upon its lonely beauty; and they had 
recognised how beautiful it was, and called it “ La Belle Prairie.” A cer- 
tain fantastic similarity to the proceedings which would take place in such 
circumstances under the auspices of civilisation marked the conduct of 
the new-comers. They called on the neighbourhood, and the neigh- 
bourhood called on them. The phrase applied in this instance to an old 
Indian, whom they found mending a fishing-net, and his squaw, who 
was contemplatively smoking her pipe. The venerable Cree rejoiced in 
the name of “ Kekek-ooarsis,” or the “ Child of the Hawk,” bestowed on 
him by the tribe, whose turn for personalities is remarkable, in allusion 
to his beak-shaped nose. On the occasion of this visit the Englishmen 
committed their first and fatal mistake. They promised the urbane 
“Child of the Hawk” some rum, fulfilled their promise, and laid up 
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great tribulation for themselves as their reward. The “Child” returned 
the visit with promptitude equal to that dictated by royal etiquette, 
bringing with him his squaw and their son-in-law—a gentleman whose 
name being interpreted signified the “Long Neck.” They persisted 
in believing that the?new-comers were traders, and immediately pro- 
posed to purchase their entire stock of rum for skins. Nor was this 
all; the “ Child” sent the news of the appearance of “ fire-water” in the 
neighbourhood in all directions, and the little camp was regularly be- 
sieged. Fortunately, the travellers had hidden the cask of rum which 
their cart contained, for they found the “peaceful Crees” were not to be 
trifled with when ardent spirits were their object, and they were obliged 
-to sacrifice the contents of their keg to get rid of them. Even then 
one of them persisted in “ coming back,” like Mr. Toots, and making 
such reasonable offers as, first, the skin of a marten, then a fish, and 
lastly his own shirt, for a little more “ fire-water.” This scene lasted 
all the afternoon; and the travellers were afraid to leave their little 
camp, lest their unscrupulous visitors should search their carts and con- 
fiscate the whole of their property. 

After this painful experience the settlers and the neighbourhood 
got on admirably. La Ronde and the travellers hid away the rum- 
cask in a “cache;” and the Crees had no suspicion of its existence, so 
made themselves useful and agreeable. The “Child” made dog-sleighs 
and snow-shoes, and the squaw mended the mocassins and prepared the 
winter-clothing, which was of the most primitive description, calcu- 
lated to strike Mr. Poole and his confréres with confusion and dismay. 

They had now regularly squatted; so the next proceeding was to 
build a house with all possible despatch, for winter does not linger in 
those regions. The circumstances present a modified resemblance to 
those in which the best, the bravest, the dearest, and, as we hope all 
mankind will persist in believing, the most authentic of travellers, Ro- 
binson Crusoe, found himself, as far as architectural facilities were con- 
cerned, while he was much better off in the material point of climate. 
They were destined to learn a good many lessons, calculated to lower 
their pride of civilised knowledge, during their long and perilous jour- 
ney; but one of the most effectual must have been administered when 
they came to an apparently insurmountable difficulty with their hut—no 
less than absolute incapacity to make the windows and put the roof on— 
and the half-breed La Ronde made it all right for them. Later on in 
their adventures, they were destined to owe their preservation from a 
terrible undiscoverable death in the trackless forest, to the wonderful 
instinct, the steady courage, the untiring labour of a one-handed 
savage. 

Supposing we could have looked in upon the little party when the 
hut was finished, when the provision was stored away, when the carts 
and horses were duly under shelter, when the visiting-list had been ar- 
ranged, and the Indians arrived to tell of buffalo within two days of the 
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prairie, and brought letters with news from the outer world—from 
home; supposing we could have seen them grouped around the fire- 
place, which was a splendid triumph of Lord Milton’s engineering skill, 
smoking calumets with friendly savages, and listening to the “ trap- 
ping” experiences of La Ronde,—it would have been a curious sight, 
especially if the scenes they had left, and those through which they were 
yet to pass, had been revealed at the same time: the hut on the prairie, 
ice-bound, snow-laden, lying between the busiest and brightest season 
of London life in the “international year,” and the awful forests in the 
defiles of the Rocky Mountains, where the sole trace left by the passage 
of human beings, before themselves, was the skeleton of an Indian— 
dead, none knew how long, of hunger. The hut was by no means con- 
temptible as a residence, with its parchment-windows, with its bunks 
furnished with dry grass and buffalo-robes, on which the owners of Fort 
Milton slept marvellously soundly; its outside platform raised on posts, 
where the meat was stowed away from the hungry depredations of the 
wolves and the dogs, and its particularly well-hidden “ cache,” wherein 
rested the precious rum, remote from the suspicions of the visiting-list. 
Wild Indians and wild beasts surrounded the solitary dwelling: they 
were the rightful denizens of the country; the white men who had 
come to study their ways were but intruders, as helpless as they were 
brave. They must have felt this strangely when all was quiet in the 
long night, and resting from the constant physical toil which made the 
days pass rapidly away; they could travel back in fancy by the way 
they had come, and measure the long solitary track since they had em- 
barked in their canoes at Georgetown to begin their voyage of five 
hundred miles to Fort Garry. 

The wild Indians come much more into evidence than the wild 
beasts, whose presence, indeed, it is difficult to believe in within the 
Hudson’s-Bay Territory, so wary are they'in consequence of the hunted, 
persecuted lives they lead. On the whole, the Indians are inoffensive 
beings, by no means heroic, not to be recognised by believers in Chin- 
gachgook and Uncas (La Ronde might have been made almost as inter- 
esting as La Longue Carabine if Lord Milton had had time to elaborate 
him), and so remarkably honest that their distance from civilisation 
may be estimated by their scrupulousness. This applies to the Wood- 
Crees only, by no means extending to their brethren of the plains, 
whose far-and-wide prairie excursions have brought them in contact 
with superior social enlightenment. The life of the Wood-Crees is 
liable to constant suffering from starvation, for the moose is scarce and 
growing scarcer; while the Plain-Crees, who roam for ever in the track 
of buffalo, homeless and ill-clad, can always command meat. Their do- 
mestic arrangements are admirable; indeed, they would appear to have 
reached the swmmum bonum, for an Indian camp contains neither 
scolding wives nor crying children—a circumstance which says much 
for the squaws and papooses. 
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The traditional imperturbability of the noble savage is beautifully 
illustrated by a domestic incident which occurred in the family of 
Kekek-ooarsis, whose friendly relations with the new-comers remained 
uninterrupted for the six months during which their intercourse lasted. 
The “Child of the Hawk” had sold one of his daughters to a gentle- 
man, whose subsequent conduct would have procured him the warmest 
suffrages of the Yankee. The equivalent for the youthful bride was a 
horse. The bridegroom duly delivered up the animal, and obtained 
possession of the young lady, whom he gallantly carried off to his wig- 
wam. All this was perfectly en régle, but the suite departed from the 
usual custom. The bridegroom next proceeded to steal-the horse, 
which he successfully accomplished. The indignant and defrauded 
parent retaliated by stealing his daughter, and conveyed her secretly to 
the paternal roof, where the bridegroom allowed her to remain without 
molestation or remonstrance! This is one of the pleasantest traits of 
manners observed by the English visitors to the country of the Wood- 
Crees. The most interesting individual attached to their service during 
their residence at Fort Milton, and in their trapping adventures, was 
“Misquapamayoo,” or “ The-thing-one-catches-a-glimpse-of.” One 
wonders the Englishmen did not call him “ Flibbertigibbet;” it would 
have been a perfect equivalent, if a free translation. He was a de- 
lightful Indian boy, fourteen years old, who added to excessive activity, 
obligingness, and merriment, the sagacity and dignity, the important 
manner, and the wariness of the elders of his tribe. This youngster 
must have enlivened the party in-doors as much as he aided them in 
the forest. 

A large supply of meat having been obtained by “running” buffalo, 
and stored, and such minor performances as trapping wolves with poi- 
soned bait on the edges of the lake on the home-park being compara- 
tively dull, the party of amateur-trappers set out in earnest into the 
depths of the pine-forest, to take the skins of the silver fox, the fisher, 
the marten, the otter, the minx, and the lynx, as proofs of their prowess; 
to be displayed by proud wearers at home, who might shiver daintily 
at the poor pretence of cold to be encountered in our lukewarm coun- 
tries, and with a thought of the reality that had been endured before 
their luxurious mantles had been wrested from their first owners. Much 
to be done, and suffered, there was in such an expedition, and a great 
deal to be learned: wonderful glimpses to be had into the jealous 
reserve of Nature; and curious revelations of the lives of those among 
our kind whose pursuits and experiences differ most widely from our 
own, to whom solitude and silence are habitual, and whose close com- 
munion with Nature, while it enables them to attain to accuracy and 
extent of knowledge, enviable by the most advanced science, has no 
elevating, no educational effect. It always has a strange influence 
upon the cultivated mind to address itself to acquiring information, on 
a subject rich in association, to persons informed indeed as to facts, 
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and perfectly familiar through habit, but for whom association does 
not exist. 

That must have been a strange companionship in which those two 
Englishmen were the learners, and the half-breed trapper the teacher. 
The foot of La Ronde was on familiar ground; the highly-trained facul- 
ties of the man were roused to the utmost; the experience of years of 
surely as hard and laborious a life as can fall to the lot of mortal man 
—can any one of us living at home at ease picture to our imagination a 
harder?—was brought into action for their service. They learned all 
the conditions of his life; they lived in the close companionship that 
such isolation enforces for months, with the addition of a sense of con- 
tinual dépendence upon his knowledge, his skill, his resources; but 
what did the know of them? Was there any reciprocity in that com- 
panionship? Was the awful forest more silent, more solitary when it 
came to aelose? Did the man’s mind crave for something more than 
the ingenuities of snaring, and the subtleties of trail-marking,—some- 
thing beyond the strategic craft of his stealthy, ceaseless, remorseless 
warfare against the only living creatures among whom he habitually 
lived? Did the stillness which the trapper must never break by song 
or whistle oppress him? Did the sense of life existing all around him, 
though so rarely seen—one of the characteristics of the forest strangest 
and most impressive to the Englishmen—produce a new weird kind of 
effect upon him, now that he had seen how strongly they felt it? Did 
the grand beauty of the forest, of the pines two hundred feet and 
upwards in height, with their feathery limbs decked with glistening 
snow,—the forest where no sound is heard save the chirp of a squirrel 
or the explosion of the trees when they crack with intense frost,—did 
this terrible beauty assume any thing of the appalling to him when he 
knew that one of the Englishmen had braved its solitude for two days, 
and acknowledged he was unable to bear it? 

The fascination of the trapper’s life revealed itself to the amateurs, 
and grew upon them in spite of its hardships, as they eagerly watched 
the display of La Ronde’s marvellous skill, and learned from him to 
distinguish the track of every animal which tenanted the forest. The 
march through snow-tracks beset with brushwood and fallen timber; 
the heavy load, consisting of the pack, the gun, and the cumbrous 
clothing which the rigorous climate renders indispensable; the almost 
intolerable cold at night, when a huge fire of great trees heaped toge- 
ther and burning fiercely, while thick clouds of smoke and steam arose 
from the melted snow, scarcely sufficed to preserve the trappers from 
being frozen to death,—not any or all of these could destroy the charm 
of that extraordinary episode in the Englishmen’s lives. Their supply 
of food was always precarious: provisions for more than two days could 
not be carried; and after that they had to depend on the skill and 
success with which they pitted their sagacity against the instinct of the 
unsavoury creatures with which they waged a pitiless war. To sight 
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and taste and smell, the furry-coated animals were intensely repulsive; 
but hunger pressed them too closely for hesitation, and the fisher and 
the marten furnished forth the woodland repast when the welcome 
supply of partridges failed. After such a hideous meal, calculated to 
make the eaters feel how degradingly imperative are poor human needs, 
and how helpless is man even when most daring and most enduring, 
it must have been a strange experience to lie down in the snow, close 
to the blazing fire of pines, and gaze up into the sky, so amazingly 
distant, steel-blue and serene, and watch the Northern Lights come up 
and form an arch like a rainbow of crimson and gold, whence streamers 
of glittering radiance fluttered upwards, like the flaunting standards of 
the ice-king. That forest-life had revelations for the amateurs of 
qualities in men liker to the marvels of instinct than to the gifts of 
reason ; and of qualities in animals liker to the deductions of reason 
than to the impulses of instinct. On days when the sun was not 
visible, and when not a breath of air was stirring, when no landmark 
was to be seen, the trapper would guide the party in one unerring 
direction through the dense forest, with fidelity and security incompre- 
hensible to the Englishmen. He could not tell them how he did it. 
He adhered to no system; he followed no rule; he was not aware there 
was any thing peculiar in the faculty. When Dr. Cheadle tried to do 
the same, he covered himself with ignominy by invariably beginning to 
describe a circle; while the half-breed regarded him with grave but 
contemptuous wonder, as a lamentably and unaccountably - deficient 
individual. 

This faculty of the trapper does not come into the same category 
with his trail-marking: that is the result of observation, and accom- 
plished by a clear process of reasoning; and though surprising in its 
accuracy and minuteness, is easily traceable from cause to effect. But 
the other is surely instinct. What is it that teaches the carcajou, or 
North-American glutton—better known as the wolverine—the fur- 
hunter’s worst and most unconquerable foe, to outwit him as he does, 
to render his most cunning devices of no avail, to destroy the painful 
labours of weeks, and detect every fresh invention of his wearied inge- 
nuity with perfect ease? The Indians call him Kekwaharkess, or “The 
Evil One;” and indeed he completely supersedes in sagacity that greatly 
over-rated animal the serpent, and is quite a Dantesque beast in fero- 
city and cunning. With unconquerable perseverance does he track the 
trappers, even as they track his furry brethren, with whom he lives on 
murderous terms—killing, mutilating, devouring them in the merest 
wantonness of savage and destructive instinct. When the trapper sees 
the track of his broad feet, armed with powerful claws, in the snow, he 
knows that much of his labour will be lost; that his traps will be 
destroyed and his prizes devoured; that his occupation in the particular 
direction in which he has been traced by the wolverine is gone; and, 
most tantalising conviction of all, that no measures of retaliation have 
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the smallest prospect of success. The wolverine is the one indomitable 
tyrant of the forest,—the one creature whom man has to fear, even as 
the other creatures fear man. He cannot indeed deprive his human 
victim of life; but he can destroy his toilsome and patient labours, and 
drive him from the field of his hard-won gains. Instinct will account 
for this detestable, and yet grimly-admirable, brute’s conduct, when in 
hunting for the trail he comes to a lake, where the track is generally 
drifted over, and gallops all round it, as if the diabolical determination 
of the whole drove of Mazeppa’s wolves was lodged in his ill-smelling 
carcass, until he finds the point at which the track enters the forest 
again, and gallops onward in his career of destruction. But is it only 
instinct that enables him to outwit the wisdom of man, to render all 
his ingenuity useless, to baffle his utmost efforts directed to the most 
serious object of his life—the preservation of the fruits of his toil and 
the means of his subsistence? It is not very surprising that the In- 
dians should be sound theologians, in so far as an unhesitating belief 
in the devil is concerned, when they have opportunities of watching the 
proceedings of the wolverine. 

The English amateurs had ample proof of the sagacity of this 
pestilent creature within their own experience; and La Ronde told 
them how his life had many times been rendered burdensome by the 
impossibility of eluding, defeating, or punishing the wolverine. 

“He is never caught by the ordinary ‘dead fall.’ Occasionally one is 
poisoned, or caught in a steel-trap; but his strength is so great, that 
many traps strong enough to hold securely a large wolf will not retain 
the wolverine. When caught in this way, he does not, like the fox 
and the minx, proceed to amputate the limb, but, assisting to carry the 
trap with his mouth, makes all haste to reach a lake or river, where 
he can hasten forward at speed, unobstructed by trees and fallen wood. 
After travelling far enough to be safe from pursuit for a time, he 
devotes himself to the extrication of the imprisoned limb, in which he 
not unusually succeeds.” 

Such was the account of the carcajou given by La Ronde to his 
companions as they set out on a round of visits to the traps previously 
set, and calculated to prepare them for finding them skilfully torn open 
at the back, and the animals extracted, to be eaten if the wood-devil 
chanced to be hungry, and if he were only normally malevolent, to be 
mutilated and hidden away in the underwood or at the top of a tree. 
To this animal’s indomitable endurance, profound sagacity, and long- 
sighted cunning, is added insatiable curiosity. The latter is a very 
suggestive and unbrutish quality. He will bestow the most laborious 
and critical examination on an old mocassin which he finds in the 
bushes, or a knife which he ferrets out of the snow, never abandoning 
his investigation until he has apparently arrived at a satisfactory con- 
clusion relative to the origin and purpose of the frowvaille. Neverthe- 
less, so admirably is proportion maintained in his well-regulated mind, 
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that when his human, but rarely superior, antagonist endeavours to 
beguile him into dangerous positions by setting baits for his curiosity, 
he very rarely succeeds; for the curiosity of the beast is not more 
insatiable than his caution is ever present. 

Dr. Cheadle, having vainly endeavoured to imitate La Ronde, 
turned his attention to circumventing the wolverine. He took Mis- 
quapamayoo into his confidence and his service, and away they went, 
leaving the others at Fort Milton. They repaired all the broken traps, 
and set them afresh—some with poisoned baits, not all, but at irregular 
intervals; a deep device, which it would appear that it must need some- 
thing more than instinct to detect. Ifso, then the animal possessed 
the something more that was required, for he demolished every trap 
and abstracted every bait, carefully biting in two and rejecting each 
that had been poisoned, and carrying off the harmless prizes. After 
that Dr. Cheadle gave up the battle, and in his turn sought the 
shelter of Fort Milton. Such were a few of the lessons the amateur 
trappers learned in the forest. 

About Christmas the stock of tea and flour belonging to the provi- 
dent householders at the Beautiful Prairie began to fail, and La Ronde 
and another man were sent with dog-sleighs to Fort Garry to bring 
back supplies. Thus reduced to the society of the Indians, the travellers 
progressed rapidly in their knowledge of the Cree language, and cemented 
their friendship with the gentle tribe by mutual good offices. After 
a while they set off with the son-in-law of the “Child of the Hawk” and 
another Indian to hunt buffalo on the plains. They took two dog-sleighs 
and as many conveniences for camping out as they could command. When 
they had gone a day’s journey the cold set in suddenly severely —much 
more terribly than any thing they had ever felt; so that no weight of 
clothing which they could carry availed to keep them warm, even when 
in active exercise ; so that masses of ice formed in their beards from the 
freezing of their breath; so that the oil froze in their pipes, and a crust 
of ice formed upon the tea in their tin-cups within a yard of the roaring 
fire. About this period of their experiences they began to understand 
the Indian admiration of fat. They comprehended the frequent excla- 
mations, ‘“‘ What a fine horse—how fat he is!” ‘ What a fine woman 
—how fat she is!” when they were ravenously eating lumps of hard 
grease and great pieces of the rancid tallow, which was the raw material 
of their candles, without bread or any kind of palliative. They pushed 
on resolutely, though without meeting Indians or seeing buffalo; and 
the supply of provisions both for dogs and men failed rapidly, while the 
cold increased. At length, on the fifth day they shot a bull, and on the 
sixth they shot two. The expedition was progressing favourably when 
Lord Milton, having been severely frost-bitten, was attacked with ery- 
sipelas. The position was embarrassing—they were one hundred miles 
from “home.” La Belle Prairie was quite a familiar dwelling now, and 
all the world outside and beyond it strange and vague, and without 
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shelter. There was nothing for it but to “cache” the meat and to 
travel back as fast as the wretched dogs could be induced to go. In com- 
parison with the frightful danger, suspense, suffering, and fatigue which 
lay before them in their exploration of the Rocky Mountains, this was a 
mere trifle; but if the remainder of the narrative were not to come, one 
might pause and think about it, and come to the conclusion that it 
required not a little stout-heartedness for the cheerful performance of 
that homeward route in so suffering a condition. 

It was not particularly exhilarating when at length they did reach 
the Beautiful Prairie to find the hut very clean and tidy, but totally 
destitute of provisions, which had been eaten by the squaws, who were 
moreover perfectly ready to dispose of the buffalo-meat on its arrival. 
The “ Child of the Hawk” had promised to send a supply of fish from the 
White-Fish Lake, but he had not done so. There was nothing for it 
then but that one should remain and make out life as best he could 
with the Indians, and the other go to Carlton for pemmican. So Dr. 
Cheadle started off with the son-in-law of the “Child” and another 
Cree, and had an instructive, but hardly pleasant, experience of natives 
on his journey. They had taken half of the small quantity of pro- 
visions in the joint possession of the party, and Dr. Cheadle expected 
to reach Carlton in two days. On the second the cold was frightfully 
severe, and the Indians positively refused to stir, remaining by the 
camp-fire and devouring the whole of the food. Neither the considera- 
tion of their own inevitable suffering for the remainder of the journey, 
the starving condition of the dogs, nor the suspense to which the delay 
condemned Lord Milton, had ihe slightest effect upon them; remon- 
strance was totally unavailing, and Dr. Cheadle had to keep his temper 
or to lose it as he best could. The following day these marvellous 
creatures set off contentedly with empty stomachs on their march of 
forty miles, and were much amused by Dr. Cheadle’s physical condition, 
which included “a wonderfully disagreeable sensation of emptiness and 
a tendency to bend double.” These unpleasant symptoms disappeared 
on the arrival of the party at the fort; and provisions having been pro- 
cured, they prepared to return on the following day, when the son-in- 
law thought proper to get “ excessively drunk,” so that the whole fore- 
noon was wasted in restoring him to sobriety. In the mean time, Lord 
Milton was on the brink of starvation at home, and utterly alone. He 
bore this state of things for a while, and then marched over to the 
White-Fish Lake in search of food and company. He found the latter, 
but the former was as scarce as at the Beautiful Prairie. They lived, 
he and the Indians, the best way they could on an occasional skunk, 
marten, or otter; but they were rare, and things had begun to look ex- 
tremely serious when the, party returned from Carlton, and Dr. Cheadle 
sent off a supply of pemmican to the relief of Lord Milton. 

As the long winter dragged on, the travellers learned many lessons, 
far surpassing those in severity, of the hardships which human beings 
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in those distant lands must undergo; and they witnessed the patient 
sufferings of the Indians under every kind of privation. Two months 
elapsed between the departure of La Ronde and Bruneau and their 
return; and the whole of that interval had been devoted to a stern and 
incessant struggle, maintained with every energy of body and mind, to 
procure the barest necessaries of existence, reduced to a standard which 
would considerably astonish the European mind. In-doors the labours 
of the “Co.” were divided a good deal after the fashion of the im- 
mortal firm of Chuzzlewit and Tapley, when they did business in the 
thriving city of Eden. Lord Milton presided over the culinary depart- 
ment, and served up repasts calculated to raise the ghost of Alexis 
Soyer, of which the component parts were lumps of tough buffalo-bull, 
occasional but rare collops of moose-meat, and a small portion of desi- 
cated vegetables on very grand and special occasions. Dr. Cheadle 
did the “charing,” hewed the wood, and melted the ice, which was the 
equivalent for drawing water at Fort Milton. The Christmas dinner 
was a magnificent achievement, never to be forgotten or repeated. The 
buffalo bull was supplemented by two prairie-chickens—celestial birds, 
as opportune as Elijah’s ravens—and they actually had a plum-pud- 
ding!—a wonderful concoction, slightly diversified by the introduction 
of such foreign substances as caps, loose shot, and fragments of tobacco; 
but a splendid pudding for all that. They watched it boiling through 
the day, as it simmered soft and slow; they poked it with forks, and 
finally they dished it, and ate it with sensations of rapture not to be 
described. 

With the new year they resumed their sporting life,—trapping, 
buffalo-running, and moose-hunting. The frost broke up early; and 
on the 3d of April they loaded their carts and departed for their lodge 
in the vast wilderness, setting their faces steadfastly towards the un- 
known, unestimated perils of the exploration on which they were about 
to enter. When time shall have softened and confused the outlines of 
the marvellous pictures which these Englishmen carry in their memo- 
ries, I think one will always remain clear, sharp, and distinct—that of 


the Beautiful Prairie. 


0. P. 


























Drighton in October. 


BRIGHTON is very pleasant in October, 
When the swift autumn-winds are blowing free; 
When the morning skies are hazy, gray, and sober, 
And there’s no freshness save beside the sea; 
When Nature bashfully begins to unrobe her 
Sweet silvan form: ah, then, for you and me 
What can be nicer than an attic airy 
Facing the beach at London-super-Mare ? 


I like it for a week. I don’t admire 
Its grand hotels, which limit liability 
And also comfort. Tis not mine to aspire 
To dwell in marble halls and lack civility. 
Huge caravanserais each year grow higher— 
Rare monuments of modern imbecility. 
Such gaudy palaces by me forsaken— 
At the Old Ship I stay, and trust to Bacon. 


The early morning dip with joy is fraught, 
When forth to the beach in queer costume I sally: 
Wheatears for breakfast, and red mullet caught 
Where Arun meets the ocean musically. 
Few fish o’ the sea that may not well be bought 
In the piscine penetralia of Pool Valley : 
And then at dinner Hunger will skedaddle 
Before a juicy piquant South-Down saddle. 


What do I here? Smoke myriads of cigars, 

Watch fair equestrians on the King’s Road prancing, 
Gossip with pretty shop-girls, mendicant tars, 

And Mainwaring’s blackbird; lunch on figs from Lancing; 
Loiter beneath the multitudinous stars, 

And mark vague lightnings from the West advancing; 
Cruise now and then beneath a yachtman’s pennant, 
And read Guy Deverell and Sir Jasper’s Tenant. 














BRIGHTON IN OCTOBER. 


There comes my young friend Septimus the legal, 
Who towards the Woolsack rapidly is rising— 
Keen in pursuit of clients as an eagle; 
But now, the Long Vacation synchronising 
With the Honeymoon, his days are filled with regal 
Felicity. *Tis not at all surprising, 
Since he, no longer habitans in sicco, 
Kisses his pretty bride and quaffs his Clicquot. 


Ah, lip to lip! Ah, golden sunset hour, 

When the earth rolls heavenward; when fond eyes look down 
Upon a face that’s like a lily-flower 

Heavy with love’s sweet dew; when deep dreams drown 
Life’s pauper prose! . . . But, pshaw! the grapes are sour— 

T’ll bribe the Saéu:day and buy renown; 
Gain skill in wine and women, weeds and whist; 
Be aristocrat and aristologist. 


Mortmer CoLuiys. 
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David Chantrey. 


By W. G. WILLS, 
AUTHOR OF “ THE WIFE’S EVIDENCE,” ETC, 





CuapTren XXXIV. 


TWO BIRDS IN THE BUSH. 


Sir Huan Rowty had been cautious in making a direct offer to 
David; when it came it was a handsome one, and beyond our modest 
friend’s hopes. It was proposed by the good baronet that his “honest 
man” should undertake to manage, as agent, a large property of his, 
which lay among the lavender-fields of Berkshire. There was a com- 
fortable house and lawn upon it, which should be devoted to his use, 
and he was to receive a most satisfactory percentage. 

It must be acknowledged that Sir Hugh showed great faith in his 
honest man’s capacity in making such an offer, and David in his turn 
showed a simple faith in accepting it, for it involved the condition that 
he should at once give up his connection with the press, from which for 
so long a time he derived his livelihood. That he might do this the 
readier, Sir Hugh forced upon him a liberal advance, and even marked 
out for him some trifling employments as earnest of the engagement. 

David had been deriving a precarious livelihood as a reporter for 
the last eight or ten years, and by his energy and intelligence had be- 
come a very useful irregular upon the staff. He could by this time 
penny-a-line with such vigour, and throw such life into narratives of 
a public dinner or a university rowing-match, that I really believe on 
these occasions, when there is a rush for cheap journalism, his paper 
was considered to contain the fullest and most interesting account, and 
little newsboys made most profit upon it. The circulation of the paper 
had gone up—partly, it is possible, from this special recommendation. 
As a matter of course David was so persuaded, and naturally felt his 
value. It did not quite please him, then, to find he was expected to do 
the work of two for the pay of one; and when he sent in a modest de- 
mand on pay-day, to find himself often summarily cut down without 
the slightest explanation or apology. A meaner spirit, under his natural 
delusion as to personal value, would have struck for higher salary. He 
neither complained nor threatened; simply, when another prospect 
opened on him, he left them, and let fly the bird in his hand. 

There was once, and is still, a paper, in the columns of which I used 
to write a brilliant article, in my own opinion, once a week. I believed 
myself the main-spring of the whole publication. It fell on a day that 
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the publisher took his editor and myself into confidence, and communi- 
cated to us the pleasing intelligence that the Prometheus (let us call it) 
was going up. Whereupon I smiled with complacent abstraction, and 
certain highly-seasoned paragraphs from my last article wandered into 
my mind. I drew the editor aside, and with graceful artifice affected 
to congratulate him upon our success as the result of his good taste and 
sagacity. To my amazement—shall I say disgust?—he quietly accepted 
the compliment as cold fact. 

“Yes,” said he; “and look at the injustice of that old fellow” (mean- 
ing the publisher): “he means to pay me the same salary, though I have 
doubled the circulation of his paper.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the publisher approaching us, “ you now have a 
practical illustration of what a publisher can do who has the breadth to 
design and the capital to apply. There are many publics, gentlemen; not 
one public. I made choice of a class, and sent all my capital through a 
single channel. Mark the result.” 

Soon after this monstrous piece of arrogance, I left the paper ; the 
editor threw up his post in disgust in a few months more, and still the 
Prometheus lived and throve. Was this a proof that we deceived our- 
selves as to the source of its vitality? I think not. There is a tripod 
of heart, brain, and lungs in a paper as well as a man. We all three 
were probably right enough. 

David had accepted an advance from Sir Hugh, and looked forward 
to a summons to his‘duties; but that summons, expected from day to 
day, did not arrive, and his money began to run low; but that he had 
begun to live on liberal credit in matters of meat and groceries, it had 
been quickly expended. 

Since those fine prospects opened to him, old Mr. Chantrey treated 
him with a singular and marked respect. His rough and mocking spirit 
subsided; he began to consult with him as an equal upon all matters ; 
to converse on politics and daily news with a gratifying solemnity; and, 
highest testimony of all, he even suffered himself to talk over past 
times and olden prosperity, when he was a man of some business im- 
portance and a county magistrate. 

Ben was a study: he suddenly, on comprehending the news, woke 
up from his lethargy. It was a startling and not altogether pleasant 
resurrection of the poor mummy. With the watery fire of age in his 
eyes, he became vigilantly obsequious to his young master. He dressed 
himself in his best suit of threadbare black cloth, with a huge white 
necktie, and brushed up his thistledown head into a sort of venerable 
smartness, and then from time to time he laid wait to catch David 
alone. He caught him frequently, for kind old Davy would not avoid 
him; and Ben reiterated on some twenty different occasions certain 
tremulous petitions. Painfully straightening his old back, he would 
hint that he was still open to service and promotion; this idea seemed 
to have seized on him like a mania, 
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“ Any thing in the respectable line of clerk or scrivener with a salary 
—a salary!” he cried, with a spritish gleaming of his old eyes. “I lost 
all my little store by your father, Mr. Davy. I don’t blame him. I 
never threw no complaint at him. A hundert pound, Master Davy,— 
an’ I knew the look of every bright sovereign as a shepherd knows his 
sheep,—gone! But I’m able to earn my fortin yet, Master Davy, bless 
your heart! you just try me. I’m bright to work yet. I was gettin’ a 
bad habit of sleepin’; but look at me now—not a wink on me! I’ve as 
much work in me as when I was twenty. There’s a specimen of my 
copper-plate hand, Master Davy.” He held forth some shaky lines of 
round-hand with a farcical pathos of tone which almost moistened 
David’s eyes. “You see, Mister Davy,” he said in a whimpering whisper, 
“T want to lay by—to lay by—to lay by a trifle against I grow old and 
helpless, Mr. Davy.” 

David amused the poor old daddy-spindle with promises, knowing 
well that this was only a flicker in the old socket, which must soon fall 
again. 

Happy David to have such a devotee, and to possess such an excel- 
lent foundation for respect and devotion as Sir Hugh’s golden promises. 
But those promises and prospects, we are humiliated to say, were as a 
feast before a sick man. He had no pleasure in them. 

The fact was, our robust friend never knew what true misery was 
before. He was in that state, that to look down the road leading to the 
Wertleys’ place gave him a qualm of despair from his throat right 
down to his heart. A dash of sunshine upon the road, a cloud on the 
hills, a rook winging away to a vanishing point, bred in his mind fan- 
tastic misery which he could not cope with. 

There were really so many grave and solid subjects of consideration 
surrounding him: for instance, these brightening prospects; his sister’s 
illness; the failure of the book which had been to him these many years 
a sort of creed. These were ranged around him, and yet he dreams of 
miseries among the clouds. He struggled against this growing oppres- 
sion, and could cast it from him for a period: but these tyrannous sink- 
ings and sufferings laid wait for him like harpies; seizing him at cor- 
ners, and tearing at his heart, and filling him with that deadly selfish- 
ness of misery only analogous to sea-sickness in half a gale. 

The result of all his broodings was still this alone—that Emmie was 
the kindest, most winsome of ladies that ever chance threw on a rough 
fellow’s rough road in life; and that she was lost to him without hope 
and for ever. He had done that act of acts which alone she could never 
pardon; which alone could convert all her gentle friendship into abso- 
lute disgust. He had not now that secret approval of the act, as just 
and warranted, which supported him while his blood was up and his 
zeal aflame. He now felt’ it to have been unjustifiable and savage, 


wholly unworthy of the memory of that gentle one for whose sake he 
had done it. 
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There came a very cordial letter from old Wertley about this time, 
announcing to him that he was now alone, and that he would be charmed 
to see him at his house again. In his guileless egotism, the old gentleman 
really seemed to think that his company was the only attraction which 
his house possessed for Chantrey. The whole letter was ampler than it 
need be, and couched with studious cordiality, which was intended ob- 
viously to smother all reluctance and anger that might exist in David’s 
mind; but, simple man, instead of throwing water upon the flame which 
tormented our unhappy hero, he unconsciously poured boiling pitch. 

“You are not perhaps aware,” continued this propitiating epistle, “that 
you sowed the seeds of an obligation with both my daughter and me, 
which is only now beginning to put forth leaves: I allude to the intro- 
duction with which you favoured us to your friend Majo. de Lindesey. 
My daughter, who, as you are aware, has been in Scotland for the last 
week staying with an aunt, actually finds herself not more than two 
miles from Castle Craigh; and was quite agreeably surprised to meet 
the Major at a dinner. He has been paying her every attention in his 
power. My sister, indeed, is rather particular, and would not accept his 
pressing invitations to a bachelor establishment; but the Major comes 
in and out as he pleases, and has arranged a pleasant party to some fine 
old ruins in the neighbourhood, which interested Sir Walter Scott, and 
bear the poet’s initials. Don’t interpret all this into gossip; it would 
not be worth communicating to you, but that there is a certain coinci- 
dence in Emmie’s meeting your friend down there, and a positive obli- 
gation that she should have owed the pleasure of his acquaintance to 
you. Do you remember, in a late argument we had, my admitting for a 
moment that my large Etruscan vase might, from its shape, have been 
an @nochoe, or peculiar wine-jug? I have since found out you were 
wrong. It is, as I argued, a bombytias——Yours in all friendship.” 


David was shocked as he laid down the letter: the old gentleman’s 
joy, it appeared, was the young man’s torture; Mr. Wertley was quite un- 
consciously in the attitude of a genial old angler, drawing the writhing 
worm on his hook without the faintest idea that he was giving pain. 

Chantrey was of that large and liberal nature in which jealousy is 
not allied to hatred. He knew that he had forfeited all claim as a can- 
didate to Emmie’s hand; and, had a good and worthy gentleman stepped 
in to claim it, he could have found it in his heart to wish him joy, and 
probably made a good recovery; but that a cowardly villain—no weaker 
phrase would satisfy his altered mood—should win the prize for which he 
would stake his life, was beyond all sufferance. It was he who intro- 
duced this man to the family, as worthy of their acquaintance; he con- 
sidered it then his imperative duty now to undeceive them. 

When a strong motive pays us a visit in such situations, it generally 
carries two heads under its hood: one wearing the open aspect of duty, 
whose voice loudly addresses the ear; the other of some disguised pas- 
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sion, whose persuasive whisper is only heard by the heart. We only 
care to recognise the former. 

As David was hastening up the road to Mr. Wertley’s house, he had 
upon his mind a sense of the Major’s treachery towards him, and a jea- 
lousy he could not smother. 

Mr. Wertley was at home, and was so charmed to see him, that he 
offered him both hands, and clapped him on the shoulder as he led 
him in. 

“T am glad you have come. Here I am quite alone, and moping all 
the morning. Sit down, old friend; you must dine with me to-day.” 
And as he placed Chantrey in his own velvet-backed arm-chair, he 
clapped him on the shoulder again, and added with a pleasant laugh: 
“T say, Chantrey, what would Johnny say if he saw you sitting 
there ?” 

“T have received your kind letter, sir,” said Chantrey quietly. 

“ Ah! you should see the letter I received this morning,” said Mr. 
Wertley, seating himself with a complacent smile. “I have received a 
most gratifying invitation from Major de Lindesey, to pay him a visit 
at Castle Craigh. My daughter and sister-in-law second him very 
strongly; and the end of the matter is this, that the old governor means 
to tear himself from his glory-hole the day after to-morrow. You know, 
my dear Chantrey,” he continued more seriously, “really there seems 
to be something in that business. Here is my sister-in-law’s letter just 
received; and, egad! there are great goings-on. Emmie seems to be the 
belle of the whole country-side. Under the circumstances, it would be 
selfish on my part to conceal the light of my countenance from my 
countrymen. For all we know, we may find ourselves very much in- 
debted to you, Chantrey.” 

“T have come to wipe out that debt, sir,” said Chantrey coldly: 
“You asked me once, Mr. Wertley, what was my opinion of Major de 
Lindesey, and I gave you a high one. Since then, I have reason to know 
he is aman of no principle and of a bad heart.” 

Old Wertley looked at him keenly for a moment; then asked in a 
tone of amazement what had Major de Lindesey done. 

Here Chantrey gave a brief account of De Lindesey’s cowardly ven- 
geance; how, to use his own peppery language, “he murdered that poor 
girl’s reputation by inches.” 

“He is not fit to be an acquaintance of your daughter’s, much less 
@ suitor.” 

“Did you ever hear the Scotch proverb, Chantrey,” said the un- 
daunted old gentleman, “ ‘The deil tempts a man, but lets a woman 
gang her ain gait’? I’ve heard of this Miss Masterton before now, from 
my daughter and Milly Blenheim—a bold and forward girl, sir. Come, 
come, come; you’ve got the wrong end of the story, somehow; a man of 
family and fortune is hunted by such young ladies; and when they fail 
to run him down, they spread these stories.” 
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“T heard what I have told you from Major de Lindesey’s own lips. 
No doubt his intentions to your daughter are honourable in the con- 
ventional sense. How could he dare to feel otherwise to one so pure and 
good? If you think her happiness is secure in the hands of such a 
man, it does not beconie me to discuss the question further.” 

He coldly rose from his seat; but old Wertley laid hands upon his 
coat-button to detain him, and seemed rather fidgety in his reply: 

“Well, well, the matter is not ripe enough for discussion. I am 
obliged to you for your intention, Chantrey. You are an honest fellow; 
but you'll observe that even in your own account this woman challenged 
Major de Lindesey, in the first instance, to a bold flirtation, and he only 
accepted the challenge. If we investigated such charges, with all this 
acrimony, what would become of our upper ten thousand, who really 
make excellent husbands? I would venture to support the assertion 
that your hardened flirts, male and female, invariably make good domes- 
tic husbands and wives; they are cloyed of all the dangerous tempta- 
tions, and domestic happiness surprises them with its freshness. Come, 
come, come; the Major is a right good fellow. In a few years, sir, he 
will be a peer.” 

David scarcely credited his ears. Here was this worthy and, let us 
add, religious old gentleman giving vent to opinions which might have 
fallen from the lips of De Lindesey himself. The blindness of self-in- 
terest had fallen upon him. In another mood of mind poor old Wertley 
would have reprobated such sentiments; but it is a fact, more absurd 
than sad, that we can view any given subject in the light and hue of 
our immediate interest. Of course we give it a mock trial; but our 
minds are made up as to the conclusion; the very arguments employed 
against us we can, by an ingenious twist, put forth in our support: if 
we find it our interest to call the sun the moon, it shall be the moon; 
and all the more shall it be the moon, because you insist it is the sun. 

“You see,” said Mr. Wertley, “your argument is the very one by 
which I support my views. When a man marries, he casts his slough, 
and is such a different class of being, you cannot argue, except by con- 
traries, from what he was to what he will be. Of course you are come 
to spend the day with me, my boy?” 

David peremptorily refused; and looking at his watch, bade Mr. 
Wertley a hasty good-morning. Deaf to all hospitable entreaties, as he 
crossed the hall behind Mr. Wertley, and threw one glance around him 
at the familiar scene, he wrung his hands, as if he strove to free him- 
self of some invisible manacles; his manner was scattered and some- 
what brusque as he parted with the old man on the steps, leaving the 
latter to imagine he was offended. 

“T will put her from my mind for ever,” growled David hoarsely, 
as he entered his own hall-door. But as he spoke, the tyrannic spell 
was on him that would not let him rest. In his simple metaphysics, he 
had always supposed that thought, like muscular action, was voluntary 
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and under his control; but now he proved that he was its captive and 
slave. 

“T will destroy all mementoes of her,” he said, impatiently opening 
his desk. The poor fool, like other such fools, had of course his love- 
relics, some little notes of hers, which she wrote to him as deputy for 
her father; and he seated himself at the table in the sitting-room, his 
heavy limbs straggled before him, and one of these precious billets 
grasped in his hand. He looked at it with an unconscious sigh before 
he destroyed it, when—right at his ear, he was echoed by a huge sigh, 
which might have escaped from the bosom of Behemoth. Looking 
slowly round, David confronted his father’s rubicund face, peering at 
the letter over his shoulder. 

“ And was she cruel to my poor boy? the d little minx! And. 
how do we feel now?” lisped old Chantrey, concluding with another 
profound sigh. 


David put the letter quietly into his pocket, and rose good- 
humouredly. 

“Now won’t you? why won’t you confide? we must make up a love- 
potion for you directly; a sixpenny black-draught, eh? My poor boy, 
where do you feel it, eh?—where do you feel it? Now don’t reject a 
father’s sympathy.” 

David laughed with affected carelessness, and wandered over to the 
window; whilst his father, taking a lackadaisical attitude, indulged 
from time to time in hideous and dolorous moans, interspersing his 
lamentations with snatches of song: 





“Poor young Damon loved a maid,— 
Gentle Damon, silly Damon; 
Wait till you get a beard, she said; 
Silly-illy, silly-illy Damon, 
How do you feel now, my boy?” 

These feeling inquiries came at the most unlikely and inappropriate 
moments. The old nurse-tender, for instance, entering the room to 
boil some mess for Lizzy on the fire, he immediately took her opinion 
upon the ravages of love in David’s face and appearance, and asked her 
advice as a wise woman; nay, further, he made the old lady look very 
foolish by affecting to be smitten by her pimply charms, and sent her 
running out of the room with the absurd eyes and monstrous grimaces 
he made at her. He kept up his persecution in a random way all the 
morning. For instance, he would take his stand opposite Davy, his 
white hair reared up into gigantic ass’s ears, and, with his twinkling 
black eyes fixed upon him, would heave those Behemoth sighs, varied 
with unutterable moanings and snatches of love-ditties; then sitting 
down to his paper, and apparently forgetful of mischief, he would sud- 
denly break into gentle cooings, or blow a ravenous kiss at the ceiling, 
watching Davy from the corner of his eye. 

Davy bore it all with the most profound apathy. Those fanatics 
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despise ridicule; they sit in the clouds above it. The temper of Davy’s 
love and Davy’s loyalty was touched no more than Whitefield’s devo- 
tion when he preached in the market-place. 

“Governor,” said Davy genially, “TI like your fun very much; laugh 
me out of this fit if you can, for I can’t get what I’m wishing for.” 

His father stood up, put his hands in his pockets, and looked at his 
son, for a moment or so, in merry scorn. 

“You poor dawny, you'll want her a long time if you wait till she 
comes to you. It’s a good business match, and I give my consent. 
Then why the deuce don’t you go like a man, as I did to your mother, 
and say, with a sort of a cooing confident laugh: ‘Come along, let’s be 
married’? and it’s done. A woman despises a mooning lover like you, 
—a fellow that’s always dawdling and maudling, sink-a-pace, sink-a-pace; 
afraid to put his arm round her waist and whisk her away.” 

**You’ve spared me a confession, governor; and if you'll be serious 
a moment, and care to hear me, I'll tell you why I sit here and do 
nothing: I have made it simply impossible by my own act that I should 
ever see her again.” 

Here he told his father all about it. How the gentleman who pro- 
secuted him for assault was the lady’s brother; and that any feeling 
which she entertained towards himself was one of abhorrence. 

“ Pshaw,” cried his buoyant father, “she’ll forgive it before the 
wales are gone from her brother’s back. Juliet was never fairly in love 
till Romeo pinked her cousin Tybalt. It’s just the difficulty a lover 
delights in, you fool! If you don’t put a mountain in his way, love- 
making is as cloying as eating jam-tarts. Why, there’s Orpheus went 
to hell for his lady; eh, lad? didn’t he?” 

He hummed an old doggrel, and played an imaginary fiddle, softly 
swaying his figure to and fro: 


“Young Orpheus handled his fiddle so well, 
He fiddled Eurydice out of hell, 
With his rinkum, tinkum, too. 
If she was good as she was fair, 
How the devil did she get there? 
With his rinkum, tinkum, rinkum, tinkum, rinkum, 
tinkum, too.” 


“Neither you nor I, governor, have the music in us to fiddle back 
this lady,” langhed David rising, and taking his father’s arm he led him 
into the parlour. 

Dinner was served; and old Chantrey gravely sent the servant out to 
the garden for a head of lettuce and a sprig of sweet-marjoram, which 
he placed on David’s plate, assuring him that it was the proper diet for 
a lover. 

“Mr. Davy is hipped, Sally. That’s the food of love. I won’t insult 


you, my dear boy, by offering you such vulgar fare as corned-beef and 
cabbage.” 
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But Davy, laughing, helped himself largely in his turn, and ate a 
hearty dinner. 

* Ben,” said the old torturer, in a mock-confidential tone over his 
toddy, “were you ever in love with a young woman, without the heart 
to tell it ?” 

Ben was, as we have said, more vigilant than usual; his eyes, full of 
watery fire, were continually turned upon Davy. 

“In love!—law, sir, bless you! in course I was,” he replied with 
a clattering little langh; “I kept company in my day with a young 
female up the hill and down the hill, in fair weather and in foul weather, 
in pocket and out of pocket, for two years.” 

“'That’s what I call constancy. Describe the sensations, Ben, for 
your young master. How did you feel under your waistcoat-pocket ?” 

“My veskit-pocket, sir! I don’t know. I don’t keep my money 
there—never did. The sensations was wery delightful while they lasted, 
Mr. Davy, as the simpleton said to the sharper who flattered him out of 
his money. I was a clerk in Mincing Lane, Mr. Davy; and I kept com- 
pany with a young woman called—eh, was it Annie? No, no, no,” he 
cackled; “ ’twas "Melia. If she wes alive now, Mr. Davy, I wouldn’t 
know her ; wery odd that, for we used to keep company every afternoon, 
a-walking in St. James’s Park, and a-teaing out at Hampstead on Sun- 
days. Yet, Lord bless you, sir, Melia wouldn’t know me, or I know 
*Melia now.” 

“The two of you might be caged as little Madagascar monkeys,” 
laughed old Chantrey, “and sit munching and chattering on your hams 
all day.” 


“ Well, Ben, old fellow?” said Davy kindly, laying a hand on the old 
man’s arm. 

“T’ve often thought I’d like to go a-walking among them green hills 
again; I feel so young, Mr. Davy. I fancy I could come on ’Melia 
suddenly in her neat short-waisted nankeen-gown, as showed her feet 
and ankles, and her beautiful big bonnet, and me in my hessians and 
green swallow-tails, Mr. Davy. I feel sure I’d come upon her as I 
topped one of them ’ills.” 

Old Chantrey applauded gently on the table. 

“ And why didn’t you marry her, Ben, and have somebody to rub 
down your old back for the rheumatism and coddle your old heart ?” 

“ Bless you, sir, we quarrelled. *Melia hadn’t got no fault but one: 
she was a leetle greedy in the matter of shrimps and winkles and kidney- 
pies, and the like luxuries. Law, sir, she could eat a pint of shrimps to 
her own plate, Mr. Davy, and that every evening, as if she hadn’t eat no 
dinner!” Here he paused for a thin clattering laugh as he bent for- 
ward and hid his face. ‘“ Now I’d have stood tea and bread-and-butter 
unlimited, but my salary was small, Mr. Davy; and it was ‘ Shrimps, 
shrimps, shrimps, dear Benny, or a kidney-pie, darling,’ till it began to 
tell on me, and I lost my temper one evening—though, bless her dear 
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heart! she was welcome to any thing that was mine in them days. ‘No, 
’Melia,’ said I; ‘it’s no use carrying-on, for you are breaking me.’ She 
thought I meant breaking my heart, poor dear,” chuckled old Ben; 
“but in the moment of—of—” 

“Frenzy,” suggested old Chantrey. 

“T told her that her shrimps and her winkles and her kidney-pies, 
‘Ben darling,’ stood me fourteen pound one-and-fivepence in the time 
we'd been keeping company. Egad, Mr. Davy, it wounded her to the 
heart. ‘The idear!’ she cried; ‘ to tell me of dirty money!’ she blubbed; 
‘good-bye for ever!’ and at the word, Mr. Davy, she runned out of the 
tea-garden and never spoke to me no more, though I bought her a 
beautiful spencer as cost a lot, and I’d have laid my salary at her feet 
the next moment. I think she died of that insult, Mr. Davy; leastways 
it was consumption.” 

“Or indigestion,” cried old Chantrey; “she died of the shrimps, 
Benny, and we'll put it on her tombstone. Where was she buried?” 

“Bless your heart, sir, I visited her grave ten years ago, and there 
was an inch thick of moss on the stone. Them courtings and them 
kidney-pies I may call the ancestors of the courtings and the pies goin’ 
on about us now.” 

“ And where’s the big bonnet now, Ben, eh?” said the old man rising. 
“T saw the ghost of an old female in a big bonnet and short nankeen 
skirt going into your room last night.” 

“ My ’Melia,” said old Ben, shaking his head thoughtfully, “was 
just two-and-twenty when she died; she was very fond of me, Mr. Davy, 
and my pocket couldn’t have been much worse if we’d been and married. 
‘Money?’ she cries; ‘the idear !’” 

Presently he touched Davy on the arm and asked a few words with 
him, and the audience was immediately granted. Of course it came to 
nothing, and the old fellow’s petition was mere garrulous iteration about 
his returned youth and unimpaired capacity for business. 

“JT want to put away a little money, Mr. Davy, afore I get bed-rid- 
den and helpless.” 

“ All right, Ben; we mean work; you and I pull in the same boat, 
Ben.” 


CHAPTER XXXY. 


MONTAGUE AND CAPULET. 


Suyce his retirement old Chantrey had a natural distaste for visitors. 
At first his seclusion arose from a sense of disgrace and wounded pride, 
and then it became a habit ; nothing grows on one so much as solitari- 
ness. 

The next day, David having gone forth to look after Sir Hugh and 
his promises, there came a rambling double-knock to the door, and the 
servant announced to old Chantrey a visitor for his son. 
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“Why didn’t you tell him Master David is from home ?” he said 
gruffly, not lifting his eyes from his paper. 

The servant went out and gave the message, and old Chantrey 
caught the mild notes of a voice he knew. 

“A few grapes,” said the voice, “for the poor little girl, I have 
not a card about me; but remember my name—Mr. Wertley, Mr. 
Wertley.” 

The hall-door closed, and as it closed, up jumped old Chantrey from 
his paper and slid over to the window noiselessly, and then he saw the 
blameless back and gentle gait of old Wertley, as he approached the 
gate. Mr. Chantrey had a grudge against him which few men could 
forgive and none can forget; yet even he must have admitted, if you 
put him on oath, that poor old Wertley was blameless in the matter. 
Mr. Chantrey had been humbled in his own eyes before him,—had 
yielded to the temptation of opportunity, and stooped to ask a favour, 
namely, Mr. Wertley’s name on an accommodation-bill; and he had 
been refused. Now, as his eyes followed the mild oval form in its 
retreat, he felt the leaven of pride and wrath rising. Stepping, on the 
impulse, into the hall, he opened the door and called after the visitor. 

Old Wertley turned and came back, waving his hand courteously. 

“T did not know you received visitors, sir,” he said. “I came to 
inquire about your little daughter, and to see your son.” 

“ Come in, sir; come in—come in.” 

“Thank you; I’m rather in a hurry,” said old Wertley, decidedly 
hesitating on the threshold, with a recollection of his late visit distinctly 
before his mind. 

“You walked very leisurely, sir, for a man in a hurry. Come in. 
I receive my son’s visitors when he is not at home.” 

Old Wertley stepped in with the same misgiving that the simple 
bluebottle felt when he accepted the invitation of the old spider. Mr. 
Chantrey motioned him with a sarcastic courtesy to the arm-chair, and 
stood opposite him, making scrutiny of his guest’s uneasy face. 

“We are likely to have a mild winter,” said old Wertley; “very 
seasonable weather for the hay-making, very.” 


“Do we owe you any money, sir?” asked old Chantrey with a side- 
long scrutiny. 


“Mum—money, sir! Certainly not,” stuttered old Wertley, who 
thus received his first electric shock. 

“Pray don’t be disturbed at my question, Mr. Wertley. I wish we 
did. It wasn’t my fault that we don’t; but as a visitor here is so rare, 
except with the object I have suggested—” 

“Well, Mr. Chantrey,” smiled old Wertley, “I think I see what you 
would say ; but remember this is the second time I’ve had the pleasure 
of seeing you in your own house, and I have never seen you in mine. I 
shall be—” 


“ Make no excuses, Mr. Wertley. Heavy-backed Christians like you 
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and me are bad neighbours.” Chantrey laid his large spread hand 
below his waistcoat. ‘“There’s a companion, sir, which makes a man 
very domestic—a paunch, sir!” 

“Thank heaven,” said old Wertley, a little nauseated by this plain 
speaking, “I am very active—an excellent walker—ah, very active habits, 
sir—ah. Do you expect your son home to-day?” 

“Every moment, Mr. Wertley. He has had a quarrel with your 
family, the young ruffian! Hem !—you have not got a horsewhip 
under your coat?” 

Old Wertley laughed. 

“No, no, no, sir. There’s a sort of family feud among the young 
people; but you and I stand clear of that. Old Capulet is content with 
his crutch,” he said, knocking his walking-stick against the boards. “ He 
don’t call out for his long sword. The fact is, I am quite alone, Mr. 
Chantrey. Ladies gone; and I should be very much favoured indeed, 
if you and your son would come over and dine with me to-morrow—a 
quiet bachelor’s dinner.” 

“Thank you, sir; thank. you, thank you. When I was a rich man 
and a county magistrate, I used to take the opportunity of my wife’s 
absence to ask up the family druggist to dinner. Ha, ha! A bachelor’s 
dinner need not be select, eh, sir?” 

“You do me injustice, sir,” said Mr. Wertley, sitting erect in his 
chair. “ Your son was welcome to a place at my table, as an honoured 
guest, whenever he chose to come; but I had not the pleasure of your 
acquaintance.” 

“Don’t mention it—don’t mention it,” said old Chantrey with a 
listless wave of his open palm. 

“Tf any one should have cause of offence,” said the conciliatory old 
gentleman, “it should be I. We were a later arrival in the neighbour- 
hood than your family; yet we were never honoured by a call. Ha, ha, 
ha! You see I have a point against you there. By the way, I was 
charmed to hear that your son is coming in for a good appointment. 
That will put him beyond—” 

“ Patronage,” said Chantrey, completing the sentence. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said old Wertley cheerfully. “ Civilised men 
must always be dependent—from the ploughboy up to the Queen; and 
she is dependent upon her ministers and upon God. As a magistrate, 
sir, you held your commission under the patronage of—” 

“Have you settled the sewage question to your satisfaction? and 
what about the Whigs and Tories? I say, knock their heads together, 
and let °em exchange names. You're up to argument, I see, Mr. Wert- 
ley,” said old Chantrey, staring at him with his mischievous smile. 

“JT never argue, sir,” said that inveterate wrangler, looking at his 
watch uneasily. He was not in the habit of having all his branches 
thus rudely shaken from moment to moment. He passed his hand 
nervously over his forehead and rose to go. 
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“Yes, sir,” said old Chantrey, not pretending to notice these inti- 
mations of an attempted escape. ‘ My son will hold a substantial and 
recognised position. He needs a little ready-money—a hundred pounds 
or so—as a launch, and we must see to raise it. Now,” continued 
he, transfixing old Wertley with his mischievous black eyes, and taking 
a fragment of an old letter from his pocket, “here is a stamped piece 
of paper, sir.” 

“ ]—I—really—must say good-morning, sir. _We—we—discussed 
—I— tried to explain to you the other day—” 

The poor old man was certain Mr. Chantrey held a blank bill of 
acceptance in his hand, and he made towards the door in much 
distress. 

“ Good-morning, sir,” he said with all the civility he could muster. 
“J am very sorry to have missed seeing your son. I hope to hear im- 
proved accounts of your little daughter. Good-morning.” 

“Stay a moment, Mr. Wertley,” said his tormentor. “You have 
called upon my son—not upon me. Pardon me, won’t you leave a card ?” 

Poor old Wertley fumbled in his waistcoat-pocket. 

“T have not got a card, sir, I am sorry to say.” 

“ Here is a sheet of note-paper and a pen and ink.” 

“ Just as good,” said Wertley, smilingly returning; and laying aside 
his gloves and hat, he wrote his name on the paper. Mr. Chantrey took 
it up and looked at it, his head balanced, spectacles aside. 

“ Now, sir, for how much may I fill up this paper—five hundred? 
This is as good as a leaf from your bank-book.” 

Mr. Wertley forced a ghastly laugh. 

“You are joking, sir; ha, how very good, Mr. Chantrey!” 

“T never joke,” said old Chantrey sententiously; “ but I tell a good 
story sometimes. I'll tell you one before you go. 

“TJ had an idle friend once in my prosperous days, sir, who had a 
silly habit of flourishing his autograph in every direction ; he’d cover a 
sheet of the 7%mes with J.D. Dobbs. He visited the Pyramids, and I’ve 
no doubt he bescribbled the whole face of the stones as thick as hiero- 
glyphics with J. D. Dobbs. Once on a fishing-excursion, sir, he was 
my companion, and he wrote six autographs in white chalk on my back, 
whilst I was unconsciously eating a sandwich. How do you think I 
cured him? Why, sir, I threw a quire of note-paper in his way one 
morning, and presently secured half-a-dozen very fine specimens of his 
autograph ; I filled them up for five hundred a-piece, and by George, sir, 
I stamped them.” He inspected the paper in his hand. “Now this 
is your habitual handwriting, I suppose ?” 

Old Wertley knew Mr. Chantrey’s dishonourable antecedents, and he 
was in a confused and unreasoning state of mind. There stood his foe 
with his ill-natured smile, and the paper greedily held (so it seemed to 
the old gentleman) in his two large yellow talons. He quite lost pre- 
sence of mind. 

VOL. XV. RR 
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“ You—you—don’t mean to say, sir,—” 

“No, sir!” shouted old Chantrey, in a tone like a church-bell, and 
with a sudden passionate glare ; “ you ask my son to your house, and 
you ignore me ; you call here on my son and never pay me the courtesy 
of an inquiry; and now you insult me by an insinuation that I am a 
thief !” 

“T can assure you, Mr. Chantrey,” said he in great agitation, “ I had 
no such meaning ; pray accept my apologies if I have offended you. I 
am not very well, sir; pray pardon me.” 

He went to the door, which was opened for him by some one entering. 

It was David. He looked from his father to his old friend in 
alarmed perplexity. Just as the pungent smell of brimstone remains in 
the air after an explosion of gunpowder, so were the tokens of this dis- 
tressing scene palpable to an intruder in the faces of the two old men. 
Old Chantrey was glaring, and old Wertley was quailing, and David 
stood in troubled solicitude at the door. 

“Lend me your arm,” said Mr. Wertley to him; “I am not quite 
well.” 

David led him out to the hall. 

Now then the rupture between the two families is indeed complete. 
From henceforth all hope of future reconciliation is extinguished. 
Mr. Wertley’s uninterrupted kindliness, his quiet friendly visit, and 
his desire for David’s society, were not unfavourable symptoms, and 
might have worked round in time to some happy issue ; but now every 


tie was severed. Old Wertley’s dignity was outraged ; and he had been 


as grievously insulted by the father as his step-son was insulted by the 
son. Fate had set against David. 

He led his old friend to an arm-chair in the hall, placed him sit- 
ting upon it, and was about to relieve him of his hat and gloves, and 
blunder out some apology, when hat and gloves dropped from the old 
gentleman’s hands and his head drooped forward. David looked in his 
face, and to his great alarm beheld two streams of blood issuing from 
his nostrils. 

The first idea that occurred to him increased this shock ; he ima- 
gined that his father had struck their innocent guest. 

“You have not received a blow?” he whispered, for the suspicion 
was intolerable. 

Poor old Wertley shook his head, and pressed David’s arm. 

“Get me home, Chantrey, if you can. No, no; he did not strike 
me; I am liable to illness.” 

David supported him for some moments on the chair, and still as 
the blood flowed, his old friend seemed naturally to grow fainter. 

He took a moment’s counsel with himself in this perplexing situa- 
tion, threw an anxious look toward the room they had just quitted, and 
then catching up the old gentleman’s drooping form in his arms, he 
carried him upstairs to his own room, and laid him on his own bed. 
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With such simple knowledge as he possessed, he stuped the patient’s 
face with cold water and offered him that most masculine panacea, a 
glass of brandy from his private flask, which poor old Wertley did not 
refuse ; but the bleeding was not stanched. 

Then David, much alarmed, summoned the nurse-tender in haste, 
and bade her continue the stuping, whilst he ran off breathlessly to the 
dispensary in Hampstead. Not twenty minutes had elapsed when he 
came dashing up the avenue in a cab with a doctor at his side, whom 
he led upstairs to the bed-side of the patient. On the way he had 
been able to give the doctor some history of the old gentleman’s con- 
stitutional affection ; and it required no great skill to arrive at the 
source of this sudden attack and its treatment. The bleeding they 
found to be stopped, and danger for the present seemed over. David 
was complimented upon his judgment in administering a dose of brandy, 
which was, in fact, suggested to him by mere rude instinct. But there 
was one injunction which the medical man laid down with emphasis— 
the patient must be spared the smallest excitement or disturbance. 

To David’s question, whether it would be possible to have Mr. 
Wertley quietly removed to his own house, not two miles distant, the 
doctor replied briefly: 

“Tt might be fatal; by quiet and great care, there is hope. If he 
has any near relations I should communicate with them at once.” 

This latter advice was spoken impressively to David in the hall, as 
the doctor shook hands with him ere departing. 

As David stood alone, a second time he took counsel with himself. 
The cab had not yet left the door, and the doctor was returning to 
Hampstead on foot, when David came to his resolution. 

“There is but one course here,” he thought; “it is false delicacy 
to hesitate. I wish it, but it is also right.” 

He went out, and entering the cab drove to London post-haste, 
stopped at the first telegraph-office, and telegraphed the news to Miss 
Wertley. Having done it, he emerged bewildered into the sunlight. 
The man was so lucky as to have done a virtuous act, and at the same 
time worked his will. 

When Beldame Duty and Siren Desire point the same way, what a 
noble little animal is man! he ties the token of the former in his helmet, 
and charges home with a flourish of trumpets, amplifying on his conduct 
with an unctuous zeal; nothing can withstand him, when he holds such 
high warrant to delight. 

The next consideration which assailed him in his bewildered counsel 
with himself was, how to lodge her; how to feast her; how to welcome 
her;.since it was fated she should be his guest. He stood still like a 
wax-figure opposite a fragrant sausage-shop, debating with himself in a 
sort of suppressed rapture, which passers-by mistook for gross appetite. 

There was a good room adjoining that in which old Wertley lay, 
and this he dedicated as her abode; but he was profoundly perplexed as 
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to how a young lady’s room ought to be furnished. Upon this question 
there was need of immediate decision. Glaring at the frying sausages, 
at the potman’s shining face, and the gilded letters on the wall, he strove 
to recall to his mind the arrangement of his mother’s bedroom when she 
lived. Some of the furniture, he knew, was still extant; but many in- 
dispensables were long ago broken up or sold. He thrust his hand into 
his pocket and felt his purse. With the assurance communicated by 
that grasp, he set off to a neighbouring perennial auction; and there he 
had knocked down to him a pretty oval glass with a gilt frame, a plated 
candlestick, and a fancy glass ewer and basin, a pair of lustre orna- 
ments for the chimney-piece, and such useless trifles, chosen with all the 
jealous selection of a child furnishing its baby-house. 

With this upholstery he returned home in a cab, and transported it 
to the room which was to be so highly honoured. In the lumber-room 
he foraged among the wreck of furniture which once belonged to their 
large town-house; and a marble dressing-table turned up, and was im- 
mediately washed and repaired; an old drawing-room carpet came to 
light, from which he cut the freshest piece, all roses and rhubarb-leaves 
and brown arabesques: this he noiselessly laid down without tacks, so as 
not to disturb the patient within. With the aid of a neighbouring car- 
penter he contrived to erect a sort of French bed with snowy curtains 
and coverlid, artistically applied by the laundress. The arrangement of 
the table, the glass, the lustres, and other superfluities came about like 
fairywork, till he could not recognise the room; till a sort of awe be- 
gan to seize him, as if the room were consecrated already to the coming 
tenant. It was a shrine for his patron saint; it was a woman’s room, 
and he retired from it. In fact, once he had called it in his mind Miss 
Wertley’s room, our young Quixote would not have put his foot within 
it again for a ten-pound note. 

He calculated the hour of her arrival on the ensuing day, and still 
with chivalric delicacy he arranged that her own maid should meet her 
at the station, and accompany her to the house. He laid down a strict 
code of conduct for himself, actuated by a perverse yet noble pride, by 
scruples which steady, sensible, worldly folk can scarcely appreciate. 

“ One thing I am resolved on,” thought he, “of one thing let her be 
sure, I shall take no advantage of her situation by word or act to for- 
ward my own wishes. I will wait upon her with zeal out of sight; but 
I will never tax her gratitude, or by a moment’s unnecessary intrusion 
add to her humiliation. That is fixed and sure.” 

That evening Mr. Wertley gave him some trouble by his contempt 
for the doctor’s directions, evidenced in his expressed determination to 
get home somehow. 

“My dear friend,” he said feebly, “if I were to be trundled in a 
wheelbarrow, I would go. I cannot remain in your father’s house.” 

Here David urged that it was his house, that he paid the rent, that 
his name was in the lease, and that he had a long debt of hospitality to 
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repay. He then told him that his daughter would probably arrive in 
the morning, having been telegraphed for by the doctor’s advice. This 
intelligence seemed to place his illness before Mr. Wertley’s mind in an 
alarming point of view. It implied that he was in danger, and the ex- 
treme faintness he experienced from the endeavour to rise completed 
the impression. He suffered David, therefore, and the nurse-tender to 
undress him gently, and put him comfortably beneath the clothes. 

David sat by him for an hour or so, and reassured him, as far as was 
prudent, by foretelling a speedy recovery with common care and quiet; 
for the old gentleman had begun to whine and fuss a little, and to talk 
tremulously of his worldly affairs. 

Eventually he grew calm, and settled into a sound sleep, which was 
unbroken till the morning, when old Chantrey was civil enough to 
knock at his door and make a good-natured inquiry from without, how 
he felt himself. Then came David, carrying a breakfast-tray himself, 
drowsy-eyed and languid after his night’s watch. He had made the 
toast himself, and, not forgetful of the doctor’s compliment, had brought 
a small glass of brandy to flavour the tea withal. He sat by the 
patient’s side and read the newspaper to him in a low voice, following it 
up with words of cheer and solicitous hospitality, till the sound of wheels 
upon the gravel startled him; and he hastened from the room and ner- 
vously down to the hall, in supreme doubt whether he should show 
himself so as to give her the welcome that was in his heart to give, or 
whether it would be kinder to her to keep out of her sight, and let the 
maid show her up. 

When once, however, he saw through the window-slit of the hall a 
cab standing at the door with a valise on top—when once he beheld a 
lady’s figure get hastily out, he manned himself, and all that boyish 
fluttering of anticipation departed. He felt what he ought to be to her, 


and his course of conduct seemed on that instant to stand clear before 
him. 
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A Rescue. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHapTer I. 


Wun I first came to London, and arrived at the dignity of possessing 
chambers of my own, I led the sort of life which perhaps scarcely bears 
telling on paper, but I am very much afraid the sort of life that most 
young men of two- or three-and-twenty, who are not utterly milksops, 
do lead when similarly circumstanced. I hope I was not more vicious 
than the rest—I certainly was not much better. I was supposed to be 
reading for the bar; but I fear it was only a supposition. My legal 
books were readily laid aside on the slightest prospect of an hour or 
two’s amusement, and my conscience soon eased by the conviction that 
“the proper study for mankind was man.” Of course I lived in the 
Temple, as sucking barristers should do. London life presented to me 
all the attractions with which most novices invest it, and with good 
reason; for the streets of London have great attractions, even when 
the charms of novelty are gone. In large assemblies of human kind, 
adventures of the most romantic nature happen at times when they 
are least expected, and in places where you would little think of look- 
ing for them. So strangely does chance occasionally help us to our 
ends, that there are times when it would be more easy to believe some 
mighty magician had waved his magic wand, and called up the indi- 
vidual whose name has just been on our lips, or whose image has just 
crossed our mind, rather than that the commonest accident had brought 
about the actual presence. Unexpected coincidences constantly occur, 
at which mothers and sisters might shake their heads, if sons and 
brothers ever detailed them at home, but which they would be fain to 
admit were quite as interesting as many a tale read with thrilling ex- 
citement, and pronounced too strange to be true. 

Being essentially of a gregarious nature, fond of my species, and 
generally convivial and light-hearted, I could never get over my con- 
stitutional, but most un-English, tendency to talk to the people who 
happened to be near me, whether in places of amusement, an omnibus, 
on board a steamboat, in fact, any where where I got a fair opportunity 
for holding converse with my species. 

I led a careless rambling life for three years before I began to settle 
down steadily to work; the time, however, was fast approaching when I 
should be called to the bar, and have to show what had been the results 
of my residence within the precincts of the learned in the law. As I 
was resolved not to disgrace myself, I seriously made up my mind to 
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go in for some hard reading. I took this resolution the more readily, 
as I began to find that theatres, casinos, club-dinners, even Vauxhall, 
then in its last struggles for existence and with the thousand additional 
lamps, did not quite satisfy the highest aims of life. One fine morning, 
Balzac and Paul de Kock were replaced by Blackstone and Coke upon 
Lyttleton. I turned a deaf ear to many an entreaty to brush my hat 
and take a stroll; I worked hard and late to make up for lost time, and 
really did not find the change unpleasant, although it was effected in 
the spring of 1851, the year of the first Great Exhibition, when London 
offered more than its usual inducements to the idler and the pleasure- 
seeker. 

This condition of affairs had continued uninterruptedly for about 
two months, when, in one of the hottest of July afternoons, I went as 
usual for my quiet dinner to the Cock in Fleet Street, where newspa- 
pers have not yet gained a footing, or carpets superseded sanded floors; 
as the waiter is known to have said, “ We don’t go there to read news- 
papers!” Well, after the due consumption of my repast, and my usual 
chat with my neighbour, or random flow of observation to any one 
who might be about, I returned to chambers, a short pipe, and a grind 
at my books; but on this occasion’it would not do. My rooms were 
pleasantly situated in Paper Buildings, the windows opening into the 
Temple Gardens; but not a breath of air stirred this sultry evening, 
and the glowing heat became all but intolerable. In spite of my ener- 
getic and enthusiastic application to master some knotty point of law, 
and see my way through any number of comments on the same, I felt a 
frightful craving for fresh air, which seemed just then the most precious, 
as well as the most unattainable, of nature’s gifts in my locality. My 
mind began to drift away to longings for breezy downs, sheltering woods, 
sea-side cottages, and pebbly beaches, quiet evenings by the Thames at 
Medenham, or a pipe on some shady lawn,—until the thoughts of Lon- 
don and my work became odious to me; even Cremorne had lost its 
attractions, and loomed up hot and dusty in my recollections. 

The noise and rattle of Fleet Street had sunk from a roar to a 
murmur; few other sounds disturbed the leaden overpowering stillness. 
I felt I could no longer resist the frantic desire that possessed me to 
go out and gain a breath of air. Black clouds, slowly gathering up 
the river, indicated a coming storm, which promised to bring rain, and 
with it moisture and coolness to the sultry atmosphere. I closed my 
books, took my hat, and lighting a pipe, determined on a cruise. It 
was nearly ten o’clock as I passed through the Temple Gate; I exchanged 
a confidential nod with the porter, and remarked that “'To-night really 
the heat was too much.” Fleet Street was almost deserted; a late omni- 
bus, or a stray cab going to or from the Eastern-Counties terminus, 
were pretty well all the conveyances astir. Dust settled thick on the 
pavement; torn papers, broken strawberry-baskets, and sweepings from 
shops lay in the causeway, testifying to that general disregard for the 
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decent maintenance of our streets which our authorities display, in 
sublime contrast to the admirable arrangements of our neighbour the 
Gaul; dirt, disorder, sickening smells, slip-shod weary folks trailing 
home after a long day’s work, every where; here and there some wretched 
flower-girl, ragged sweeper, or miserable waiter upon fortune, overtaken 
by sleep and fatigue, slumbered on a door-step, from whence that 
vigilant functionary the policeman was too drowsy and indifferent to 
rouse them, as in duty bound to do. From all this, my walk did not 
prove a pleasant one; of course I turned my face West; indeed, I scarcely 
think I had ever gone East-ward, ho! since I lived in the Temple. As 
I passed St. Clement’s Church, gusts of hot air swirled in eddies the 
dirt, dust, and refuse of the street, and big drops of rain began to fall, 
the precursors of the storm I had seen drifting up the river; a little 
further, and the rain assumed the proportions of a shower, the distant 
rumblings of thunder sounded ominous, and it was quite obvious that 
shelter must be thought of seriously, were it only to preserve the un- 
sullied loveliness of a hat of whose gloss I was chary; for be it known 
I was still young enough to be weak on the subject of a good hat, and 
to cherish a fond affection for a well-fitting coat. By this time I had 
neared the bottom of Wellington Street, and remembering me of the 
covered way to the pit-entrance of the Lyceum Theatre, I made a dash 
for it, and with a hop, skip, and jump landed under its friendly roof, 
just as the shower had increased to a regular down-pour, and the 
thunder burst in a tremendous crackling roar overhead. 

Some dozen or more persons had sought refuge in the haven I had 
achieved. I don’t know how it was this evening that I was certainly 
less disposed to be colloquial or amused by my fellow-mortals than 
usual ; the collective wisdom of the sheltering crowd did not com- 
pensate me for the loss of my stroll. From this state of discontent 
I was roused by the importunity of a half-clad, wholly starved-look- 
ing woman to “ Buy a bill of the play.” As the rain seemed likely to 
continue, and I was still unsophisticated enough to consider a bill as a 
necessary component of a dramatic representation, I bought one, partly 
out of compassion to the draggle-tailed vendor thereof, who was profuse 
in her thanks for the extra penny I gave her, and partly for the sake of 
the information contained in that literary production. Owing to my lat- 
terly reformed course of life, I had not affected theatres as of old it had 
been my wont to do, so I was not well up in what was going on at the 
different houses. I read my bill, and began to think that as the after- 
piece announced was good, and two or three of my old favourites were 
acting, I might as well go in, albeit a sweltering evening in a crowded 
theatre recalls not the spicy gales of Araby the blest; on the othe 
hand, the temptation was not great to remain much longer where f 
stood; the rain still fell in a continuous torrent, and to all appearance 
would do so for some time to come. 


There was still a good hour and a half of the performance to be 
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played out; so I knocked the ashes out of my pipe, paid my money like 
a man, and entered the pit—the first pit, save that aristocratic compro- 
mise at the Opera, in which I ever found myself. Three years ago I 
should as lief have contemplated dancing on the tight-rope as the notion 
of the pit at half-price in the month of July; but age and experience had 
cured me of many a foppish, boyish anxiety on the subject of what was 
the proper thing to do. I was just blasé enough to be willing to obtain 
a new sensation, even at the risk of a little personal inconvenience; so I 
edged and pushed my way, no very easy task (although crinolines as yet 
were not), until I reached a pillar that supported the boxes, about half- 
way down the house; against this I leant, and turned my attention to 
the business of the stage, which in my then mood I found only passably 
amusing. At the falling of the act-drop I began to think of the ab- 
surdity of my situation. Here was I, who had left home in search of 
pure air and a little invigorating freshness, voluntarily immuring my- 
self in an atmosphere akin to that of the Black Hole, redolent of 
abominations, from which the musty precincts of my chambers were 
at least free, and seeing before me no great prospect of fun or ex- 
hilaration! All these very trifling incidents, leading to the adventure 
I am about to relate, happened, as I have said, during the year 1851, 
the year of the first Great Exhibition—the wondrous labyrinth of 
wonders, that induced such swarms of our country cousins to brave 
London in July. May-meetings were over, black coats and white 
neck-ties had given place to the smart bonnets, rosy faves, cut-away 
coats, and white hats of the provincials, who had succeeded their 
reverend advisers in their invasion of our streets and over-crowded 
hotels. I flattered myself my eye was experienced enough to detect the 
difference, were it but a shade, between London assurance and country 
assumption, and I read country in most of the faces turned towards the 
stage from the pit. It matters not what the performance was on the 
particular night in question; suffice it to say the fever-heated audience 
laughed, and applauded, and looked about in a general state of content- 
ment, in which I did not somehow share. I scanned boxes, dress-circle, 
and the meagre two or three rows of stalls (an innovation then recent 
on the pit-privileges), with lack-lustre eye, rather than with any curiosity 
really in my gaze, in search of something to dispel the sense of being 
bored, which was beginning to assail me, with no good result: when 
suddenly, in the centre of the pit, in the very midst of the closely-packed 
crowd just in the spot most difficult to attain or get out of, I caught 
sight of a couple of faces, by which my attention was arrested, whose 
appearance at once dispelled my apathy, and about whose beauty there 
could be no mistake; faces and appearance so dissimilar, that I half 
forgot admiration in speculation as to the possible bond of union or 
conjunction of circumstances that had brought about the evening’s 
companionship between two persons so utterly unlike in type. 

I am but a poor word-painter of beauty, and perhaps had better 
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leave to the imagination to picture the delicate statuesque loveliness of 
the younger of the two girls, than make a vain attempt to describe the 
almost infantine charm that dwelt in her delicately-featured face: per- 
haps she was wanting in mobility of expression; at any rate, its absence 
added to her general air of refinement, gave her a look of almost Arca- 
dian innocence, and an appearance of purity that accorded with her 
extreme youth,—she could scarcely be seventeen years old. I did not 
notice the particular shade of her hair, or whether her eyes were blue or 
hazel; it is enough that she was lovely with the beauty of youth and 
perfect freshness. Her dress suited her beauty; her close black bonnet 
defined the lovely outline of her face, and, being dressed in the deepest 
crape-mourning, she stood out in startling relief from the mass of gay 
colours by which she was surrounded. She looked wearied and heated, 
most strangely strange to the scene about her and to the atmosphere, 
moral and physical, in which she found herself. It was evident to me 
that she was provincial, and that she had been hard at work sight- 
seeing, probably at the Exhibition, all day, and by way of a healthy 
restorative from that fatigue, had come straight to the theatre, and, 
with that pertinacity common to womankind, especially that portion of 
it unaccustomed to theatrical representations, was fighting with her 
fatigue for the sake of staying out the performance to the very end. 
Her companion was considerably older, and with a face strikingly 
pretty, despite the absence of regularity of feature: the possession of 
bright eyes—a little too bright, a brilliant colour that hints at some 
assistance having been rendered to Nature—fine teeth, a profusion of 
well-arranged hair, made her decidedly a very effective person. No sus- 
picion of innocent country-life in her dress and manner. The constant 
and ready smile, the quick turn of the head to catch every passing look 
of admiration, the sharp glance of the very bright eye, and the utter 
absence of fatigue, make her look as fresh as paint (literally) can make 
her. Without giving a decided impression of vulgarity, the style of her 
dress was yet somewhat flashy, the gaudy hues predominating, from the 
smart pattern on her dress to the floating pink-ribbons on her bonnet, 
made more conspicuous by the crape-trimming of her neighbour. 

I felt immensely interested by the beauty and disparity in the man- 
ners of these two girls, and had an uneasy feeling that their companion- 
ship could scarcely have been brought about by legitimate circumstances. 
My reflections were interrupted by the rise of the curtain, but the mys- 
tery in the living drama before me riveted my attention, whilst that on 
the stage passed altogether unheeded. The young girl tried with evi- 
dent effort to shake off the lassitude and utter fatigue by which she was 
assailed; a weakness which elicited little sympathy from her companion. 
She was endeavouring to concentrate her attention upon the play, when 
all at once she who had been pale before became of a death-like 
hue, and fell insensible across the lap of her gay friend. Commotion 
at once ensues. Offers of help abound, as do kindly-meant sugges- 
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tions impossible to follow, and cries for air equally impossible to get 
at. These do not avail the poor girl, who lies helpless and ghastly 
white in the midst of the excitement. At last, along the narrow seats 
that make access and ingress so difficult, she is lifted and dragged, by 
hands more willing than skilful, over the knees of the mere lookers-on, 
or past the more eager upstanding assistants, till she is borne to the end 
of the row by the pillar against which I stand. “She is only fainting,” 
said her friend, now anxiously following her, as my arms were stretched 
out to receive her. 

Without being a Guy Livingstone in strength, or being possessed of 
any extensive experience in the best methods of assisting beauty in a 
fainting-fit, I was still strong and stalwart enough to bear so light a 
burden, and to render her, in my comparatively uncrowded position, 
more powerful and efficient aid than she had received from the lads and 
women who composed the larger part of the audience near her. Taking 
a firm grip of the poor child, I pushed my way through the crowd, who 
made what way they could, despite the eager anxiety of those in the 
rear to see what was the matter, and reached the door. The situation, 
it may be admitted, was not novel, nor am I the first young fellow who 
has helped a swooning girl out of a crowd. I honestly believe I should 
have struggled and fought with as much good-will to obtain air for the 
veriest “ Mrs. Brown at the Play,” as I did for the fair young girl thus 
so suddenly thrown on my protection. I will not deny—for I am buta 
man—that the pleasure might be greater in one case than the other. 
Once at the check-taker’s door, my task was easy; I soon gained the 
passage leading to the street, where the air seemed most refreshingly 
cool after the impure stifling atmosphere we had left. She of the pink 
ribbons, and two or three of the more sympathising lookers-on, followed 
us; but seeing the girl was fast recovering, they returned to witness the 
conclusion of the drama, leaving me and the two girls alone with the 
policeman, who lent what aid was required to restore the little one to 
perfect consciousness. The deserted condition of the passage proved at 
once that, contrary to my anticipations, the storm was over, and on 
reaching the Strand I saw that, though the streets were wet and sloppy, 
overhead all was clear. A gentle breeze was deliciously reviving after 
the panting heat of the day and the last hour of tropical intensity we 
had endured. There was a moon full and gloriously beaming, shining 
in long trembling rays across the wet pavement, making poetical even 
the sloppy causeway. All this I saw at a glance, as I led the poor child 
into the fresh night-air. The policeman seeing I was equal to the 
emergency, retired to his watch and ward by the inner door, whilst 
the little one added her hurried trembling thanks to the more voluble 
but less interesting utterances of her companion. Whilst she tied on 
her bonnet and smoothed back her hair, I observed her closely, and be- 
came more than ever convinced that she was totally out of her element, 
and altogether unfit to be left unprotected, or in such protection as 
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she got from her companion, in the streets of London at such an 
hour. 


As I have said, I am naturally of a chirpy cheery nature, always 
ready to be friendly, and to make light of small troubles; so, waiving 
further thanks, I suggest that, as the performance must be nearly at an 
end, we should none of us reénter the theatre, but go out into the street 
at once; I propose calling a cab, at the same time hinting that as it was 
fine, a walk home, provided the distance were not too great, would be 
the better thing. With that inquisitorial tendency that all loquacious 
persons possess, I endeavoured to ascertain in what direction “ home” 
lay; after a good deal of hesitation on the part of my little friend, and 
of coquetry from she of the gay colours, I gathered that they were bound 
for the neighbourhood of St. Martin’s Lane. I farther made the discov- 
ery that it was a matter of perfect indifference to the one girl whether I 
accompanied them on their homeward walk, whilst the other, by a thou- 
sand stupid little agaceries, endeavoured to induce me to do so. 

Whilst we proceeded on our way, the pavement was fast drying, the 
moonlight was agreeable, and we all rapidly recovered the composure 
we had lost by the little episode that had brought about our acquaint- 
ance. It was yet scarcely eleven o’clock, for I had been but a short 
time in the theatre. As we walked along we chatted merrily;—the one 
girl timidly, almost childishly; the other with all the aplomb of twice 
her years. The fun of the burlesque was discussed; the folly of faint- 
ing, which the little one deprecated by pleading that she was very tired, 
as the hours of the performance were long, and that it was her first visit 
to a theatre. 

“The first time you have ever been to a theatre! Is it really 
80?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” she replies; “really the very first.” And then, 
after a pause, “it is the first time I have ever been in London.” 

Turning to pink-ribbons, I said, “It is not your first visit?” 

“Oh, no, of course not; but I love the. play, and have not been half 
often enough; I should like to go every night.” 

“ Ah, then, I can tell all about you. You live in London? Yes! 
And your friend here has come up from the country to pay you a visit 
and see the Great Exhibition? Now, come, tell me if I have not made 
a capital guess. You must know I am a very inquisitive person, a re- 
gular Paul Pry about other people’s affairs. It is generally said your 
sex is very curious; I confess that I think men are quite as inquisitive 
when they are interested about any one, if they would only admit it. 
Now, of course, I am interested in you both. I had been watching you 
for some time before you were obliged to leave the theatre, and I had 
been wondering—curiosity succeeds to wonder—what condition of affairs 
could have brought two such charming little creatures unattended into 
such a crowd. I strongly suspect you are both playing truant, and are 
here without any one’s knowledge. Is it so?” 
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“ Ah, now, you want to know too much,” says pink-ribbons; “ don’t 
you?” 

“Well, I do want to know enough to satisfy my curiosity.” 

By dint of beating about the bush, and hazarding a direct question 
whenever I saw an opportunity, I gleaned and picked up additional facts 
enough to prove to me more than ever that the two were not fit com- 
panions one for the other. In all sorts of chatter and gossip, not 
interesting in detail, I gathered that my two new friends had been 
schoolfellows, that the elder one was now living in London, ostensibly 
as a dressmaker, and that she had invited the younger girl to come up 
from Ringwood in Hampshire to visit her. The little one vouchsafed 
the information, after a time, that she was an orphan, her father having 
been dead many years; she had very recently lost her mother, by which 
event she had come into actual possession of a sum of money, small in 
reality, but seeming inexhaustible to her. She expatiated naively on 
the temptation to spend money in town, admitting that although she 
had only arrived the day before, she had already spent twenty pounds 
in presents for her friend, and trinkets for both. 

By this time we had arrived at King William Street, Charing Cross, 
and had turned towards St. Martin’s Church, when both my companions 
paused, as if anxious I should take my leave. Now I was neither in 
the humour of a Bayard or a Lovelace, and yet I was most unwilling 
thus to part with my quondam friends. I wanted to discover why this 
apparently innocent girl should have been with her suspicious friend 
rather than under the care of some member of her family. I had found 
out that her eldest sister still lived in the old house at Ringwood, whilst 
another sister, also older than herself, was living in London. I had 
grown lawyer enough to desire to make out the doubtful points of the 
case; in fact, I had begun to think that every barrister should be a kind 
of amateur detective, and I hailed this opportunity in which to essay 
my talents; besides, I had enough of the milk of human kindness in my 
composition not to begrudge time and trouble in a matter that appeared 
tome to give grave cause for anxiety. In order to prolong the inter- 
view, and to gain information, I asked permission to see them safely to 
their lodgings; but this they refused so decidedly, that I was fain to 
adopt the only course open to insure my seeing them again speedily, by 
appearing most anxious to make an appointment for a second meeting. 

This was Friday evening; on the Saturday I was particularly en- 
gaged, and dared not bind myself to any thing like a fresh engagement 
for that day; Sunday, therefore, was the earliest opportunity available. 
I had an instinctive notion that delay might be fatal; so it was even- 
tually settled that we should meet under the portico of St. Martin’s 
Church at a quarter to nine on the following Sunday evening. Laud- 
able as were my motives, I was yet not sufficiently regardless of appear- 
ances to be willing to parade my new acquaintances in any locality, 
or at an hour when I was likely to be recognised. We said good- 
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bye, and parted with mutual expressions of good-will; on my part most 
sincere. I watched them disappear up St. Martin’s Lane, when I 
refilled my pipe, and turned musingly homewards, determined to sift 
the cause of this uncongenial companionship to the bottom, and if my 
suspicions proved correct, not to leave a stone unturned until I had res- 
cued the poor child from the brink of the precipice in which I imagined 
her own thoughtlessness had placed her. My experience of London life 
had taught me how terribly often evils of the kind I apprehended might 
have been averted by the kindly interposition of a friendly arm, if held 
out at the fitting moment. For the present I could do nothing; I must 
wait to see what new facts, fate or my own ingenuity and good fortune 
might bring to light at our next interview. 


CHAPTER II. 


I went to bed on the Friday I have been describing with my head 
full of my evening’s rencontre. Saturday’s serious business gave me 
other and many topics for thought; so that by the Sunday, the touch of 
romance given to it on an idle evening had faded away, and the whole 
affair had, in a measure, assumed its proper proportions. I was still 
resolved to do my best to render my aid to the little wandering rustic, 
but I now more distinctly saw how many difficulties and how much 
misconstruction I might meet with by interfering. 

I was ruminating how best to get through the sunny summer 
Sunday, when a fellow I had known in old times came in to ask me 
to join a party at Greenwich. As it was to be an early dinner, I for- 
tunately (as will be hereafter seen) accepted the invitation, and went 
down with my friend then and there; had a pleasant stroll in the 
Park, dined, and found myself at the railway-station by twenty 
minutes to eight o’clock; so that it would be quite easy for me to 
reach London Bridge, and, by the aid of a swift hansom, St. Martin’s 
Church well and easily by the hour appointed. The train was just 
starting as I gained the platform; the first-class carriages were all 
nearly empty, for it was yet too early for any of the gay parties to be 
homeward-bound. I got into an empty carriage, revolving in my mind 
how I might best accomplish what I had conceived to be my mission. 
I was aroused from my reverie by the stoppage of the train at Deptford; 
in another instant I heard the guard’s voice saying, “ First-class, ladies, 
this way.” The door was opened, and two ladies came in, took their 
places immediately opposite me, and we were again in motion. For a 
moment I scarcely observed them, the conflict between the twilight and 
the lamp in the carriage rather impeded my powers of observation, always 
on the alert; but soon becoming accustomed to the light, I remarked that 
the two ladies were dressed in very deep mourning, alike even to brooch 
and trimmings; that both were very good-looking, resembling each 
other enough to indicate relationship and no more; sisters, I concluded, 
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notwithstanding some disparity in their years. From what I was pleased 
to consider, in the conceit of these days, my experience of womankind, I 
came to the conclusion that I might, in the present instance, without 
giving offence, follow out my before-mentioned inclination for chatting 
to every one with whom chance brought me in contact. I made some 
commonplace observations about the beauty of the evening, the empty 
state of the train, the advantages of railways to travelling humanity. 
I found the younger sister (for sisters I determined they were) quite 
ready to respond to my remarks, which she did in a voice that sounded 
not unfamiliar to me. We talked of the Great Exhibition, the scarcity 
and dearness of lodgings, of the Queen (most ladies are gushingly loyal), 
and the noise of the streets; this last suggestion came from the elder 
lady, who joined but at rare intervals, and then with a somewhat bad 
grace, in the conversation. 

With such bald disjointed chat we beguiled the time till we reached 
London Bridge. Finding my fellow-travellers were going westward, 
instead of taking my contemplated hansom, I hailed one of our dis- 
reputable four-wheelers, saying I was proceeding in the same direction, 
and would be happy to set them down any where on my road. After 
much prim objection on the part of the elder lady, and a little langh- 
ing and palaver from me, they were induced to accept my offer of a 
cast in the direction they intimated as their destination. I must 
explain why I was tempted to offer this somewhat unusual civility to 
two strangers. The fact is, that whilst waiting for the collection of 
the tickets, I was by the steady light from the platform-lamps en- 
abled to make a much more minute inspection of my companions 
than I had previously done, and I was suddenly struck, nay, almost 
staggered, by the resemblance of the younger lady to my little friend 
of Friday evening. I looked from her face to her bonnet, from bon- 
net to brooch and dress, and discerned that the resemblance did 
not end in the features. Both these sisters were dressed so precisely 
like the girl whom I was going to meet, that I looked from one to the 
other in e puzzled and bewildered manner, without being able to collect 
my ideas. Could I be deceived, and was my ‘chatty companion the 
very child herself on whose care I had been bestowing such profound 
attention? Had she regained without my help her proper guardian, 
in the person of the staid vigilant-looking elder sister? But no! this 
was impossible ; she was too old, too self-possessed ; in fact, less charm- 
ingly simple,—no, it could not be she! Determined to come to the 
bottom of the mystery,—for mystery there appeared to be in this 
strange resemblance,—I urged that as I was going down Fleet Street, 
it would not be taking me out of my way to forward them some distance 
west. Convinced by my arguments, they at last took their seats; as I 
before said, I opposite, determined to avail myself of the close proximity 
to convince me whether the likeness was imaginary or actual. 

The rattle of the cab, rendering, as it always does, conversation 
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somewhat difficult, we relapsed into comparative silence; but every now 
and then some peculiar turn of expression, or slight provincialism in 
the elder sister, caught my ear, and recalled something said by the little 
girl during our Friday night’s walk; so, feeling thoroughly convinced 
that I was right, with that legal inquisitorial manner which nature has 
implanted in me, and art was perfecting, I said, 

“Pray, don’t think me rude: I ask seriously, and in all honesty of 
purpose, were you ever at Ringwood in Hampshire ?” 

“Oh, certainly: it is our native place. But why do you ask ?” 

“Never mind just now; being right in one point, will you allow me 
to put another question—you have a sister ?” 

“Yes; do you know her?” 

“T think so.” 

“Then you also know Ringwood ?” 

“No; I have never even seen the place.” 

“Then you cannot know my sister,” replies the grave elder woman; 
“because she has never travelled more than a few miles from there in 
her life.” 

“T must beg leave to question this.” 

“You must beg leave to do nothing of the sort,” say both, eagerly, 
together. “I,” continued the elder lady, “ only left her there on Tues- 
day, and I am morally certain she is there still, as I received a letter 
from her on Friday morning, giving me no reason to suspect she had 
any idea of leaving home.” 

The gravity and decision with which this was said for a moment 
made me hesitate. I recovered myself, however; and with an earnest- 
ness that I could see at once impressed them, I resumed : 

* At the risk of being thought very inquisitive, may I ask if you 
have not recently lost your mother ?” 

“Yes, that’s too true!” said the elder. “I now have charge of my 
young sister in our old home; and I left her but for a few days, 
whilst I came up to see the Exhibition, and arrange some matters of 
business with our sister,”—turning towards her companion,—“ who has 
lived in London some years.” 

This at once decided me. 

“May I ask whereabouts you live in town ?” 

“T really do not see, sir, what right you have to ask such a ques- 
tion.” 

“No, I know I have no right, but an excellent motive, as you will 
see directly.” 

“Well, then, if it is for the satisfaction of any good purpose, I do 
not mind telling you that I am in a situation in a house-of-business at 
the West-end,” which she mentioned. 

“Thanks for your candid answer, which has confirmed what I sus- 
pected when I put so many questions. Now, notwithstanding your 
conviction that your sister is still at home, what will you say if, in the 
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course of another ten minutes”—for the whole thing now dawned clearly 
upon me—*“ TI put her into this cab ?” 

A look of painful anxiety replaced the former one of surprised 
incredulity. I proceeded : 

“T have not asked where you are going ?” 

“Only to a friend’s house at Kensington, where we are staying for 
a few days,” exclaimed both eagerly, evidently much agitated by what 
I had said. 

“Well, then, may I ask you to come with me as far as Charing 
Cross; wait in the cab for . few minutes; I will so contrive it as to 
bring the young lady I conceive to be your sister into such a position 
that you may recognise her, without any chance of her seeing you, until 
you wish it. Will you do so?” 

A troubled “Yes, if you really are in earnest in what you say!” 
assured me I might follow out my plan. I put my head out of the 
window, and told the cabman to drive to the Adelaide-Gallery end of 
the Lowther Arcade, along King William Street, and round to the left, 
you know: pull up against the passage beside the church. 

Short as was the interval ere we arrived, I had still plenty of time 
to indulge in some very anxious thoughts as to whether the advent of 
my quondam friends of the Friday night would enable me to perform all 
I had promised. Were they to fail me, I felt how very impertinent my 
questions and behaviour would appear to my new friends; in short, 
they would be quite justified in pronouncing me a lunatic, or believing 
Thad some sinister design, instead of being, as I was, actuated by the 
most philanthropic of motives. It would, indeed, be a miraculous 
stroke of good fortune if the chance that had so curiously brought me 
in contact with the elder sister should still befriend me. The chances 
were a million to one against my being helped to my purpose in so 
direct and extraordinary a manner, and my heart absolutely fluttered 
lest any contretemps should now prevent the full accomplishment of 
my hopes. 

So soon as we stopped at the spot I had named, I sprung out of the 
cab, and again entreating the sisters to remain quietly seated on the 
watch for my return, I walked round to the portico of the church as the 
bells chimed the three-quarters-past eight. There was no one on the 
steps, and I paced up and down in an actual agony of anxiety; but 
very shortly I recognised my pink-ribbons coming down St. Martin’s 
Lane, and, to my great relief, beside her the poor deluded little girl. 
We met (delighted to meet, of course),—how satisfied I was they did 
not guess,—and stood for a few moments chatting by the steps. Now, 
how was I to dismiss pink-ribbons? still it must be done! J made one 
or two vain efforts to carry my point. She looked utterly disgusted at 
my want of taste and evident preference for her silent companion, but 


still took no hint to depart; so, adapting my phraseology to her stan- 
dard, I said: 
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“Look here; you know enough to see that two is company, three 
none; I won’t keep your friend very long, but I must have a little talk 
to her alone: do you mind waiting here for five minutes? I won’t be 
more.” 

With a toss of the head and an angry glance, of which I took no 
notice, and a request she might not be kept waiting all night, she 
assented. I took the little girl’s hand, and drawing it through my arm, 
walked quickly down the passage, saying: 

“T wished to speak to you alone, because I want to know whether 
you are living with your companion, and how long you intend to remain 
with her; for it strikes me very much you are here without the know- 
ledge of your friends, and I doubt whether you are in good hands. You 
say your friend there was a schoolfellow; do you know how she has been 
employing herself since she left school?” 

This little speech brought us to the lamp at the street-end of the 
passage; here the girl came to a stand-still, muttering some feeble reply 
to my inquiries, unwilling to go farther away. But she had gone quite 
far enough for my purpose. The light fell directly on her face, as it cast 
wistful glances back to the spot on which we had left her impatient 
companion. I kept my eye on the cab-door, from which we were only a 
couple of yards distant. In an instant a hand was out on the handle, 
and at once the three sisters stood together. 

It would be difficult to describe the scene. The angry, almost 
violent reproaches of the elder sister scared away what remaining sense 
the unexpected meeting had left the poor little foolish child; she gasped 
a few words of explanation and entreaties for forgiveness, to which I 
added my voice, and I saw that the second sister was, like me, inclined 
to show mercy to the little culprit, reduced to such a state of abject 
terror. I thought my task nearly ended; so saying: 

“Now you have no time to lose; take away your sister at once, and 
let me know where I may communicate with you. Here is my card.” 

The elder sister at once gave me her name and temporary address. 
I made a note of it, hustled them all three into the cab, half-helpless as 
they were from the violence of their conflicting feelings, slipped five shil- 
lings into the driver’s hand, whispering the address just given into his 
ear, and with a feeling of infinite relief I saw them drive off at a rapid 


. pace. 


The remainder of my business was soon settled. I returned to the 
church, told pink-ribbons her friend had met other friends, with whom 
she had gone home, left her to draw what conclusions she pleased, and 
desired that I might have possession of the luggage left in her lodgings. 
Of course, as I expected, I met with a flat refusal and much angry sur- 
prise; but as I insisted with a voice of authority, and assured her that 
if she persisted in her refusal to deliver up the property of her friend, a 
policeman should be called, I was at last sullenly taken to some dingy 
rooms close by, where a small box was indicated as the only possession 
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to which her friend could lay claim. I put this into a cab, and drove 
straight to my chambers in a whirl of bewildering emotions, created by 
the success and completeness with which all my good intentions were so 
miraculously and suddenly crowned. 

Little remains to be told. I returned the box next day to its 
rightful owner, when, of course, I saw my three friends again; the 
elder ones profuse in their thanks to me for having restored their sister 
unharmed to their protection, and full of wonder at the strange coinci- 
dence that had enabled me to do so at once. 

It was explained to me, as might have been anticipated, that the 
young girl had played truant, provoked by having been left at home 
whilst her eldest sister came to town sight-seeing. She had, by the 
agency of her dangerous friend, contrived matters rather cunningly, 
despite her extreme simplicity. She had written to her sister the day 
she left home, retending all was going on smoothly, and had started 
off for the purpose of having some fun with her old schoolfellow, of 
whose proceedings since they had parted she was, of course, wholly 
innocent, but who was perfectly aware that the girl had control over a 
sum of money, no doubt amply sufficient to form a common purse, of 
which she meant to appropriate the lion’s share. 

Here, then, was an instance of a series of coincidences as remarkable 
perhaps as could be imagined by the wildest compiler of romance. The 
chances that had taken me to Greenwich led me to meet, out of the 


several millions of people who inhabit this vast metropolis, the only two 


persons, at the very moment they were needed, who could help me to 
the object I was then bent on attaining. 
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Cwo Ports of Rome. 


“ FRERE’S Aristophanes, all four plays, very rare, six pounds ten shil- 
lings.” Such were the words of a courteous and intelligent /ébrarius in 
the Strand when, not long ago, I inquired the value of the book in 
question; and not being a millionaire at the moment, I left the coveted 
volume, cheap at the price, to somebody who could spare the money 
better than I. Hookham Frere, diplomatist and confederate of Can- 
ning, was a brilliant versifier by nature, his Anéi-Jacobin rhymes are of 
the very best of their class, infinitely superior to Theodore Hook and 
Tom Moore; and being at Malta, and having plenty of leisure in that 
torrid island of the Midland Sea, he amused himself by translating four 
plays of Aristophanes. He did his work well. Three of the plays—the 
Birds, Knights, and Acharnians—were published together; the Frogs 
was not printed for years after; so to find all four plays in one volume 
is rare. 

The English love of Greek and Latin verse—the resolute way in 
which English gentlemen who have any leisure occupy themselves with 
translation from those two languages—is a remarkable fact. Mr. Keb- 
bel has recently dealt with the Latin-loving tendencies of Englishmen 
in an able essay. But he does not call attention to what is probably 
the translator’s chief satisfaction. Wordsworth, blending philosophy 
and poetry into a single crystal of thought, wrote of 

“ The vision and the faculty divine.” 


Now, for one man who has the high poetic vision, there are thousands 
who possess the faculty in some degree. If they are foolish, they pub- 
lish volumes of “ original poetry.” If they are wise, they keep their 
originative power in abeyance, employing it perhaps in political 
squibs and album-verses for the ladies. Translation is a work such 
men can do well. They have a keen eye for the niceties of language, 
and they versify with easy fluency. It is theirs to reveal to the less 
learned some portion of the beauties which lie buried in antique verse. 
Hence, within the last few years, we have had really good versions of 
Horace from at least six unusually able hands,—Mr. H. G. Robinson, 
Colonel Whyte Melville, Mr. F. W. Newman, Lord Ravensworth, Mr. 
Theodore Martin, and Professor Conington. Hence we have had the 
Iliad of Homer from the Earl of Derby, a translation which will take 
a permanent place in English literature; hence even Mr. Gladstone 
has found time to turn the first book of the Ziad into a ringing fifteen- 
syllable ballad measure, very sonorous, but no sufficient representative 
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of the dactylic hexameter. Still it is a fine metre. Listen when Zeus 
binds himself by his inviolate pledge to silver-footed Thetis : 
“¢Tt recedes not, it misleads not, it shall stand accomplishéd, 

Whatsoever I assever with the nodding of my head.’ 

Then beneath his raven eyebrows Zeus Kronion gave the nod, 

And the locks ambrosial started from the temples of the god : 

Huge Olympus reeled beneath him, root and summit, rock and sod.” 
Lord Derby and Mr. Gladstone are far too wise to publish original 
poetry; they are conscious of the absence of the visionary power; and 
the public, who would be very sorry to meet them as professed poets, 
delight in their translations. There is a translator of a higher order, 
doubtless—the real poet who deigns to do such work. Of such there 
naturally are few; the latest being Mr. Worsley, whose version of the 
Odyssey is as near perfection as is possible for any version not in hexa- 
meters. 

Caius Julius Cesar, as all men know, prostrated the haughty but 
effete aristocracy of Rome, and conquered the Empire for the middle 
class. The time was not ripe for this great change when Marius 
attempted to hasten it; but had it not been inevitable, the aristocracy 
would not have supported Sulla in his autocratic dictatorship. Czesar 
was barely twenty-two at the death of Sulla, who is said to have pre- 
dicted that he would destroy the aristocracy. It has been well said by 
Mr. Merivale that “the career of Cesar is the prelude to the history 
of four centuries.” But with that unparalleled career, whose influence 
on the history of Rome and of the world it is not easy to overestimate, 
I have no direct concern: I only design to lightly sketch the aspect of 
Roman literature just at that point when, the old days of an inflexible 
Senate and invincible consuls being past, men were consoled for their loss 
by the brilliant glare of world-wide empire. i 

Caius (or Quintus) Valerius Catullus was born B.c. 87, the year 
before the death of Marius. The date of his death is uncertain; but he 
seems to have been writing satirical verses on Mamurra, Cesar’s chief 
engineer, about B.c. 45, twelve years later than the date given for his 
death in the Eusebian Chronicle. He was born at Verona; his father 
was an intimate friend of Cxsar’s; but he himself was an aristocrat by 
preference, that preference of the brilliant young exclusive which is 
noticeable among the boyish Tories of England. Of his own personal 
appearance he has left no record; but Mr. Theodore Martin, to whom 
the poet he translates is always a hero, maintains that he was probably 
handsome. Judging from his style of life, he was a complete specimen 
of the young Roman of the best society,—full of vivacity and spirit, 
prone to dissipation, gay, thoughtless, prodigal, and daring. Such 
was 

‘“‘ The exquisite poet, the consummate metrist, 
Who sang to the sparrow on Lesbia’s sweet wrist.” 


Let me now introduce his successor. 





| 
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Quintus Horatius Flaccus, whom with friendly familiarity we have 
naturalised as Horace, was born B.c. 65, when Catullus was just of age, 
in the year when Caesar as edile contracted immense debts to gratify 
the people with public games, and to erect magnificent buildings. 
His father was a freedman, and a collector of money at auctions; a 
frugal man, ambitious for his son, to whom he gave a good education. 
The schoolmaster, Orbilius, has gained immortality by over-flogging 
his poetic pupil: it is curious that similar treatment caused a distaste 
for Horace himself in the mind of Byron, who exclaims, 


““ Then farewell, Horace: whom I hated so, 
Not for thy faults, but mine.” 


There is a difficulty in tracing Horace’s early course, or ascertaining 
how he became a tribune in the army of Marcus Junius Brutus, for the 
only time in his life espousing the losing side. But,the aristocratic party 
were finally defeated at Philippi; and Horace escaped unhurt, leaving 
his shield behind him ; and he lived to laugh at his own folly by way 
of cleverly flattering Augustus. His property was confiscated; but he 
took to literature for a living, and was successful; and in time Virgil 
introduced him to Meecenas. That introduction made him laureate of 
the Empire. 

Nor of the Empire only. To the sagacity of Mecenas, who saw in 
Horace a literary force of precisely the kind he needed, the poet owes 
that he is the lyrist of commonplace for all who can read the Latin 
language. He is the laureate of le fait accompli. He preaches order, 
moderate enjoyment of life, reverence for the gods and the emperor. 
He laughs at himself for having followed Brutus. And he has become 
the poet of the modern English gentleman, in whose character there is 
much that resembles the Roman gentleman of Horace’s time. There 
is among us a large, influential, stedfast, stolid class, in whom there is 
no energy of intellect, none of that thirst for ideas of which we hear 
from Mr. Matthew Arnold, no active political prepossession, but a 
general belief that things as they are are very satisfactory, and that, 
though it may be extremely fine to be a great statesman or writer, or 
to do good in one’s generation, or to increase the sum of human know- 
ledge or of human wealth, yet it is still better to be an English country 
squire. The successful manufacturer, whom in his early stages we find 
at Mr. Bright’s elbow on the platforms of the North, usually joins this 
class when he buys an estate in the country. Of such men Horace is 
the natural poet, and to them his aurea mediocritas is the most enviable 
condition of life. 

The contrast between Catullus and Horace is singular and sugges- 
tive; neither was a great poet, neither was constructive, like Shake- 
speare, nor dissolvent, like Heine; but Catullus was certainly greater 
than Horace. His polished vers de société were very like Praed’s ; but 
the fierce indignation of his brief political poems shows a satiric power 
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which Praed did not possess. There is one poem ascribed to Praed by 
his American editor, Mr. Whitmore—an epitaph on the King of the 
Sandwich Islands—which contains vigorous satire; but Moxon’s English 
edition leaves us uncertain whether this is or is not Praed’s. But Ca- 
tullus rose far higher than mere verses of society. Catullus was in 
love—passionately in love with a beautiful siren whom he calls Lesbia, 
who, according to Apuleius, was a Clodia. It is possible, according 
to the general assumption, that she was a sister.of that Clodius who 
astounded even profligate Rome by his stupendous profligacy, who 
drove Cicero into exile, and who might have changed the history of the 
world if his gladiators and Milo’s had not met on the Appian Way. 
Clodia married Metellus Celer, and is thought to have poisoned him; 
after which she abandoned herself to an unbridled licentiousness, which 
Cicero in burning words described in one of his most powerful speeches. 
However, if Lesbia were this Clodia, it seems clear that her love-affair 
with Catullus (who was twenty-nine when her husband died) belonged 
to the springtide of her youth, before her voluptuous temperament had 
developed in the maddening and poisonous atmosphere of Rome. 

Mr. Theodore Martin, whose translation of Catullus is very charm- 
ing, brings together the few brief poems—exquisite though brief— 
which tell the story of his love. Playfully they begin, with verses to 
Lesbia’s pet sparrow, if passer means a sparrow, which is doubtful; then 
comes an elegy on the death of this feathered favourite, whom Lesbia loved 
more than her own eyes; then a pleasant song of love and innumerable 
kisses—a song utterly untranslateable; then a comparison between Lesbia 
and another lady of the time, who seems to have possessed every ingredient 
of beauty, yet not beauty itself; then some charming lines in answer 
to Lesbia’s inquiry, How many kisses does the man want? Thus they 
run: 


“ Lesbia, dost thou inquire 
What would satiate my desire 
Of thy kisses? Libyan sands 
Lie around Cyrene’s lands, 
Which gum-bearing trees entwine, 
*Twixt of Jove the burning shrine 
And old Battus’ sacred tomb : 
Stars unnumbered, in the gloom 
Of the silent midnight, scan 
All the furtive loves of man. 
Kisses numerous as these 
Might my wild desire appease : 
Prying eyes could count them never, 
Nor ill tongues by sorcery sever.” 


But the lady soon became inconstant; and the poems in which he 
laments her inconstancy are full of power and pathos, ending with five 
untranslateable lines, in which the purest essence of bitterness and grief 
is concentrated. 


These love-poems have no lyrical parallel in any language. They 
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tell a true story, which begins with all the joys of happy love, and ends 
in agony and shame. It is a tragedy as complete as Othello; but the 
hero is also the poet, and tells his own sufferings in song. It is the 
truest way, as Mr. Tennyson perceived when writing Maud, that the 
tale of a great passion can be told. For when love is at its mightiest, 
and possesses the soul of the poet, the world holds but two persons,— 
himself and her. There needs no narrative, only the spontaneous song 
which marks changes in the aspect of the passion. Is there any such 
story buried in the Sonnets of Shakespeare? 

But Catullus was more than a gay versifier and writer of passionate 
love-songs or of stinging lampoons. He has risen very high in three of 
his longer poems. The most remarkable of these is the Atys, which is 
unique in classical literature. Atys was a Phrygian shepherd, who was 
maddened by the love of that greatest of all goddesses, Rhea, or Cybele, 
the mother of Zeus and his two mighty brethren—mother also of Here, 
according to the Homeric hymn to Aphrodite. A tremendous and terri- 
fying goddess, apparently identical with the Earth, and wearing as a 
crown upon her colossal head the cities of men; whence Byron beauti- 
fully described Venice as “a sea-Cybele.” Her worship was wild, tu- 
multuous, Oriental, orgiastic, and became blended with that of Diony- 
sus or Bacchus. The Bacchus and Ariadne, by Titian, in the National 
Gallery, gives a good idea of the religious revelry of early days. The 
priests of Cybele were called Corybantes or Galli; and Catullus nar- 
rates the madness of Atys in a wonderful wild measure, intended to 
represent the ravings of that mystic priesthood, and thence called gal- 
liambic. It is the only ancient poem in that metre; and the commen- 
tators have maintained that Catullus translated it from the Greek, for 
no other reason apparently than its extreme beauty. It does not read 
like a translation. 

Mr. Theodore Martin missed a fine opportunity by not attempting 
to translate this poem in its own metre. There were at that time no 
English galliambics; but Mr. Tennyson has since written them with 
great power, choosing, with true poetic instinct, the ravings of out- 
raged Boiidicea as their theme. Thus she “yelled and shrieked be- 
tween her daughters o’er a wild confederacy :” 


“Lo the colony; there they rioted in the city of Canobeline ! 
There they drank in cups of emerald ; there at tables of ebony lay, 
Rolling on their purple couches in their tender effeminacy. 
There they dwelt and there they rioted ; there—there—they dwell no more. 
Burst the gates and burn the palaces ; break the works of the statuary; 
Take the hoary Roman head and shatter it ; hold it abominable ; 
Cut the Roman boy to pieces in his lust and voluptuousness ; 
Lash the maiden into swooning,—me they lashed and humiliated ; 
Chop the breasts from off the mother, dash the brains of the little ones out. 
Up, my Britons ; on, my chariot; on, my chargers,—trample them under us!’ 


These few rapid lines, filled with the fury and agony of an outraged 
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queen, will show the power of the metre. In these days of translation 
we ought not to wait long for an isometrical rendering, especially as 
the Atys contains rather less than a hundred lines. 

The epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis is another noble poem, of 
which Scaliger remarks that “it approaches nearer the divinity of the 
Afneid than any other.” Indeed, Virgil, who was an unscrupulous pla- 
giarist, found in it the suggestion of several of his finest episodes. But 
perhaps the most perfect thing Catullus wrote is his nuptial song in 
honour of the marriage of his friend Aulus Manlius Torquatus. It has 
the delicacy of Spenser, the music of Shelley. “ The action,” says Mr. 
Martin, “passes before us in a series of charming pictures, from the 
moment when the crowd are waiting to see the bride issue from the 
paternal roof till she is left, bathed in blushes, in her bridegroom’s 
arms. It has been the model for most of the epithalamia in which our 
old literature is rich.” And he has given us a beautiful version of it, 
but labouring under the defect that Catullus’s five-lined stanza is repre- 
sented by six English lines; whence, of course, the translator must fre- 
quently add to the original. In one stanza only, which is exquisite 
in its tenderness and delicacy, I will compare the poet and his trans- 
lator: 

“ Torquatus, volo, parvulus 
Matris e gremio suze 
Porrigens teneras manus, 


Dulce rideat ad patrem 
Semihiante labello.” 


** Soon my eyes shall see, mayhap, 
Young Torquatus on the lap 
Of his mother, as he stands 
Stretching out his tiny hands, 
And his little lips the while 
Half open on his father smile.” 


But Catullus says: I wish that a tiny Torquatus, stretching tender 
hands from the lap of his mother, may smile sweetly to his father, with 
little lip half-open. It is just in simple passages like this that the 
most skilful translators must fail. 

Catullus satirised the greatest of the Cesars: Horace wrote odes in 
exaggerated eulogy of his successor. According to Suetonius, Catullus 
apologised to the Dictator for his epigrams, and received from him an 
invitation to supper. But Suetonius was an egregious gossip; and the 
probability seems to be that, if there had been an apology, the epigrams 
would have been withdrawn. But they have come down to us with his 
other works; and so caustic are they, that Cesar must have been tole- 
rant indeed if he invited the poet to sup with him afterwards. Ceesar 
on one occasion invited himself to Cicero’s villa; and the orator, de- 
scribing the visit in a letter to Atticus, says: “He heard about 
Mamurra; he did not change countenance.” This has been assumed 
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to refer to one of Catullus’s epigrams on this Formian favourite of 
Ceesar’s. 

Catullus had not only courage enough to write of Cesar as a 
“puppy - Romulus,” and to lash the Dictator’s favourites in virulent 
iambics, but he also ventured on a yachting excursion, in days when 
most Romans had a strange dread of the sea. When Virgil went to 
Athens, Horace addressed the ship that carried him in a strain of 
timorous pathos. He exclaimed—Mr. Martin is the translator— 


“ What form of death could daunt his soul, who viewed 
Ocean’s dread shapes, nor turned his eyes away— 
Its surging waves, and, with disaster strewed, 
Thy fated rocks, Acroceraunia ? 
Vainly hath Jove in wisdom land from land 
By seas dissevered, wild and tempest-tossed, 
If vessels bound, despite his high command, 
O’er waters purposed never to be crossed.” 


Sea-voyages were not to the Roman taste, and Horace would evidently 
have liked to prohibit “impious ships” from daring the perils of the 
sea. But Catullus was a man of other mould. He built a phaselus, 
which translators call a pinnace, in the Euxine. He sailed in her 
through the Sea of Marmora, coasted Thrace, passed through the 
Archipelago and up the Adriatic, and then ascended the Po, till he 
reached the Lago di Garda, where the beautiful peninsula of Sirmio 
was his property. Fairer dwelling for a poet is scarce conceivable than 
this “peninsularum insularumque ocellus” at the southern end of the 
beautiful lake. When his voyage was accomplished, Catullus dedi- 
cated his yacht to Castor and Pollux, the twin stars whose appearance 
was thought propitious to sailors. The dedicatory poem is fresh and 
charming. 


“ Pleasant pinnace, famed of yore round about the white sea-shore ! 
Swiftest skiff that ever sail drove before the merry gale— 
Fleetest barque, with sail or oar ! 


Guests, of her the sea might tell. Threatening Adria knew her well ; 
And the Cyclads, Rhodes renowned, Thrace with rugged headlands crowned, 
Pontus, where the surges swell. 


This, a dancing pinnace now, on the leafy Pontic brow 
Was a tree with foliage green. The Cytorian hills between 
Whispered every speaking bough. 


Thou, Amastris, Euxine town, well this merry skiff hast known : 
Thou too, sibilant Cytorus, where the box-trees hiss in chorus, 
Oft didst hear of her renown. 


oo 
On thy summit grew the tree: thence she passed into the sea, 
From thy ever-turfen sward bearing forth her loving lord 
O’er wild friths that girdle thee, 
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Left or right the saucy wind blowing, or her path behind 
Following swift, no peril-vow needed she. Safe lies she now 
In this tranquil lake enshrined. 


Days of rapid flight shall never come again. She rests for ever 
Sheltered from the toils of Fate: to the Brethren dedicate, 
Dwellers by Eurotas river.” 


One could as soon imagine Horace satirising Augustus as yachting in 
the Euxine. But the man who could tame a Clodia and lash the vices 
of a Ceesar was not likely to fear the perils of the sea. 

Mecenas has become a typical name from his subtle and sagacious 
patronage of Virgil and Horace. He was a wise statesman, question- 
less. He saw that Horace’s lyrics might do the Empire much service. 
There were among the aristocracy of Rome many dangerous men, dis- 
contented with the ascendency of a man in no wise their superior. It 
was important to keep them tranquil. The leading-article had not 
been invented; the ministerial journalist was a creature of the far 
fature. The odes of Horace became the leading-articles of Rome. 
Often they were what the modern editor calls “ social articles.” Some- 
times he dealt with the growing voluptuousness of the young Romans, 
which began to enervate and effeminate them: 


“Lydia, by all above, 
Why bear so hard on Sybaris, to ruin him with love? 
What change has made him shun 
The playing-ground, who once so well could bear the dust and sun?” 


Sometimes he describes the snow upon Soracte, and advises his friends 
to make generous use of the wine-jar: 


“ Pile up fresh logs upon the hearth, 
To thaw the nipping cold ; 
And forth from Sabine jar, to wing 
Our mirth, the ruddy vine-juice bring, 
Four mellowing summers old.” 


Sometimes he ridicules the nonsense of the diviners, fashionable among 
the superstitious Romans: 


“ Ask not (‘tis forbidden knowledge) what our destined term of years, 
Mine and yours; nor scan the tables of the Babylonish seers. ..... 
Strain your wine, and prove your wisdom ; life is short ; should hope be more ?” 


Sometimes he makes pleasant reference to the Roman country gentle- 
man’s love of arboriculture: 


“ Varus, are your trees in planting? put in none before the vine, 
In the rich domain of Tibur, by the walls of Catilus : 
There’s a power above that tempers all that sober brains deajgn, 
And the troubles man is heir to thus are quelled, and only thus.” 


Sometimes he warns the fast young ladies of Rome—for there were very 
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fast young ladies eighteen hundred years ago—that they had better 
give up their coquetries in time: 


“ Serenaders, 
Sweet invaders, 
Scanter grow, and daily scanter, 
Singing, ‘ Lydia, art thou sleeping? 
Lonely watch thy love is keeping ; 
Wake, oh, wake, thou dear enchanter |” 


Sometimes he remonstrates with the opulent aristocracy for their excess 
of luxury: 
“‘ Soon regal piles each rood of land 
Will from the farmer’s ploughshare take ; 
Soon ponds be seen on every hand 
More spacious than the Lucrine lake ; 
Soon the unwedded plane displace 
The vine-wreathed elm ; and violet-bed, 
And myrtle-bush, and all the race 
Of scented shrubs their fragrance shed 
Where fertile olive-thickets made 
Their owner rich in days of old.” 


Now in all such lyrics as these Horace was doing what, if Addison had 
lived in the age of Augustus, he might have done in Spectators. And 
although the large number of educated slaves kept in the great house- 
holds made the multiplication of copies of a book almost as easy as if 
the Romans had invented printing—which they very nearly did—yet it 
is clear that a short striking lyric on any subject of the day, written 
with the curious felicity for which Horace was renowned, was likely to 
adhere to the memory of the loungers in the Forum and at the Baths, 
and thus to have as much influence as literary persuasion ever obtains. 
Poets in those days recited their new poems; if brief, they were caught 
up, and again recited. Instead of saying, “ Did you see that slashing 
article in the Saturday Review 2” the Roman gossip would break out 
with the actual ode: 


“Jam pauca aratro jugera regiz 
Moles relinquent”— 


And so on. Each method, it must be admitted, has its advantages. 
We should even now welcome a Horace who could lecture us in verse 
fit for a human being to read. 

Horace’s leaders were, however, often political and religious. His 
religion was of a moderate kind—the creed of a converted Gallio. 


“ Unto the gods my vows were scant 
And few, whilst I professed the cant 
Of philosophic lore ; 
But now I back my sails perforce, 
Fain to retrace the beaten course 
I had contemned before.” 
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It was, in fact, a political religion. It has been well pointed out by 
Mr. Merivale that the Romans strove to console themselves for their 
submission to an autocracy by holding the race of their rulers divine; 
and when the Julian race ended in Nero, the people tried to think simi- 
larly of the Flavian race. So Horace deifies Augustus: 
‘Dread Sire and Guardian of man’s race, 
To thee, O Jove, the Fates assign 
Our Cesar’s charge ; his power and place 
Be next to thine.” 

In these later times, when the civilised world has been permeated by 
Christianity, there seems to us something puerile in this ; but let it be 
remembered that we are men of a colder race, of a purer creed, and that 
the Romans, with all their superstition, not only conquered but also 
changed the world. 

Horace, moreover, addressed many of his odes to men of mark, coun- 
selling political moderation and a tranquil philosophic life. The freed- 
man’s son would not have given to these proud patricians lyrical advice 
in the public way, had it not been well known that he was “ inspired” 
—that he was in the confidence of the imperial dweller on Palatinus. 
And sometimes these lyrical leaders would only have to be turned into 
prose to figure in a Moniteur or a Globe. They are amusingly semi- 
official. Take Carmen III. 14, Ad Populum Romanum. Augustus had 
concluded his Spanish campaign victoriously. Horace issues an ode 
calling on the Emperor’s wife and sister to lead the processions of 
triumph; while he states his own determination to drink a flask of his 
oldest wine (sixty-four years in bottle), and suggests what more he 
would have done in the consulship of Plancus, when he was only twenty- 
four. Here is the original “ Consule Planco” prodigiously overworked 
by quasi-scholars. It must be admitted that Horace’s leader is capi- 
tally done; that there is great art in connecting Augustus’s return with 
stately processions and a full-dress holiday for the ladies, and old wine 
for the old gentlemen, and an interview with Nezra for the young ones. 

In the brief extracts from Horace hitherto given, I have sometimes 
used Professor Conington’s version, sometimes Mr. Theodore Martin’s. 
Let me say a word of the two translators. The Professor is more even, 
and perhaps, for that reason, more Horatian. Mr. Martin is sometimes 
very prosaic; but when he is felicitous, his felicitas is felicissima. Then 
his translations read like original poems; and I must say that he is 
most felicitous when Horace is singing of pretty girls. As to his notes 
on his translations of Catullus and Horace, it is impossible to do justice 
to their rare admixture of elegant vivacity and ripe scholarship. 

To me it seems that Horace rises to his highest point in one or 
two odes which are racy of Rome. Thus, when the news reached Rome 
of Cleopatra’s final defeat, in a very noble strain does he celebrate the 


fall of the woman who dared to resist the whole might of the masters 
of the world: 
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“But hers no spirit was to perish meanly ; 
A woman, yet not womanishly weak, 
She ran her galley to no sheltering creek, 
Nor quailed before the crowd, but met it queenly, 
So to her lonely palace-halls she came, 
With eye serene their desolation viewed, 
And the fell asps with fearless fingers woo’d 
To dart their deadliest venom through her frame ; 


Embracing death with savage calm, that she 
Might rob Rome’s galleys of their royal prize— 
Queen to the last, and ne’er in humbled guise 

To swell a triumph’s haughty pageantry !” 


Again, when describing the return of Regulus to Carthage, after giving 
the advice which secured his own death by cruel torture, Horace renders 


with wonderful power the heroic calm of the Roman of three centuries 
earlier: 


“Well witting what the torturer’s art 
Designed him, with like unconcern 
He pushed the press of friends apart 
And crowds encumbering his return, 
As though some tedious business o’er 
Of clients’ court, his journey lay 
Towards Venafrum’s grassy floor, 
Or Sparta-built Tarentum’s bay.” 


The picture of the defeated Roman general returning to a terrible death 
as coolly as if he were leaving the law-court for a holiday brings before 
us the grave stern resolute courage of the wolf-nurtured race with 
vivid reality. 

Among the poems of the Augustan age whose origin is uncertain 
there is one called Copa, generally printed with the minor poems of 
Virgil. It is not Virgil’s, if one may rely on internal evidence. Baehr, 
in his History of Roman Lnterature, ascribes it to Valgius Rufus, an 
intimate friend of Horace’s. Mr. Theodore Martin, who translated it 
in his notes to Horace, calls it “a gallery-picture dashed-in with the 
broad brush and vivid colours of Rubens.” If Valgius was its author, 
we may wish that all his writings had been preserved. In the second 
number of Zhe Liberal (London, John Hunt, 22 Old Bond Street; 
1822) Leigh Hunt translated it in his quaintest fashion. Here is one 
couplet: 


“ Come, if you’re wise, and give a loose to laughter and your stays. 
A flask or bottle? You know best the most genteelest ways.” 


I venture on a version in a rhythm which seems well suited to render 
Latin elegiacs: 


Lo, Syrisca our hostess, a garland of Greece on ‘her brow, 
Skilled to the castanet to move her sinuous side, 

Here in the smoky tavern is dancing gracefully now, 

Shaking the hoarse rough reeds as her white arms glimmer and glide, 
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Who’d be away, worn out with the summer's pestilent dust, 
Rather than lie on a couch, slaking the thirst of his throat? 
Here there are stoups and cans and flagons brimming with must, 
Roses, lutes, and lyres, and an arbour from tumult remote. 
Here from a pastoral cave sweet sounds are issuing too, 
Notes of the rustic reed, Sicilian shepherds’ delight ; 
Here flows flattish wine from a cask whose pitching is new ; 
Here a rivulet murmurs its song in shadow and light. 
Here there are violet-crowns with saffron blossoming gay, 
Garlands of ruddiest roses with paler petals are dashed ; 
Fair Achelois brings from river or tremulous bay 
Baskets of lilies divine which her virgin ripples have washed. 
Here cream-cheeses dry in their rustic baskets of rush ; 
Golden waxen plums autumnal, to epicures dear ; 
Nuts from the chestnut-tree, and apples with exquisite flush ; 
Beautiful Ceres too, and Love, and Bacchus are here. 
Mulberries here blood-ripe, and grapes in clusters divine ; 
Dark-green cucumbers hang from the pliable stem overhead : 
Surly Priapus stands at the garden’s boundary-line 
Armed with a willow-hook, but all his terrors are fled. 
Here, Alibida, come: your weary donkey perspires ; 
Spare the unhappy brute that was always your favourite friend, 
Now in the copses break out the chirping grasshopper-choirs ; 
Now to their cool retreats the bright-green lizards descend. 
If you are wise, lie down, and dip your beak in the glass, 
Or will you have fresh wine poured out, untouched by the heat? 
Come, under vine-leaf shade stretch wearily forth on the grass ; 
Bind on your heavy head a kerchief ruddy and sweet. 
Ay, you shall gather the fair fresh lips of a beautiful maid : 
Perish the blockheads to whom are the senseless scruples of old ! 
Why should we give fresh flowers to the ingrate sorrowful Shade ? 
Who would rather that men on his tombstone this should behold ?— 
Wine and the dice bring forth! Be none of to-morrow afraid ! 
Death at my ear exclaims, “Iam coming. Live and be bold!” 


This little poem is a singularly graphic and picturesque description of 
a Roman’s suburban place of amusement—“a sort of ancient White- 
Conduit House or Chalk Farm,” says Leigh Hunt, “not quite so respect- 
able, perhaps, in one sense as those suburbanities of our beloved metro- 
polis.” And he sees in Syrisca “an ancient but at the same time young 
Mrs. Quickly, who lived two thousand years ago, and was a buxom 
little Syrian landlady, who kept a place of entertainment out of the 
gates of Rome, and danced for the amusement of her customers.” And 
Alibida, whom the poet cliaffs for his liking for his donkey—“ vestrum 
delicium est asinus”—is a “ witless Falstaff.” The ingenious turn at the 
end, which neither Leigh Hunt nor Mr. Martin has caught in trans- 
lation, is exquisitely ingenious: Enjoy yourselves now, says the poet, 
or else these two lines on your tombstone will warn others to enjoy 
themselves, profiting by your example. 

The immortal commonplaces of Horace—the “ Nihil est ab omni 
parte beatum,” and “ Omnes eodem cogimur,” and other transfigured 
Tupperisms—will always be better known than the far loftier and 
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more impassioned lyrics of Catullus. Indeed,,as I have said, Horace 
‘has become the English gentleman’s poet; and so frequent are the pil- 
grimages of our nation to the site of his Sabine farm in the valley of 
Ustica that the peasantry of the vicinage firmly believe him to have 
been an Englishman. , 

Sidonia says to Coningsby: “ When’ circumstances at length placed 
me in, the presence of the King of France, I recognised — Ulysses!” 
Four years later this mystical sentence would hardly have been written, 
I suspect. But I do not fear to say that he who studies the character 
of Mecenas in the writings of Horaee and elsewhere, will recognise in 
“the chief commoner of Rome” “the most prosperous and popular of po- 
liticians,” the man of pure and ancient Etrurian blood, of indefatigable 
energy and genial i humour, the prototype of Palmerston. And in like 
manner Virgil is reproduced in Tennyson, who has given to our iambic 
verse the same musical delicacy which characterises the Virgilian hexa- 
meter, who has found another “ piws neas” in the blameless Arthur, 
and who has in the dedication to the Zdyls of the King reached that 
perfection of poetic flattery which the Latin poet attained in the famous 
passage that prophesies of Marcellus. 

C. 
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